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No. MCCLXXXITI. SEPTEMBER 1922. 


A TRAGEDY. 


“ A resplendent body, decked with jewels and fine raiment, without the seed 
of Wisdom at its core, is void of worth.” 
' Treachery should be blotted out : seek out Truth where she lies hid.” 
—Rampas, 1649, a Mahratta, ‘ Duties of a Warrior.’ 


ANOTHER nobleman, and this 
time a real nobleman of Eng- 
land, was arriving in the land 
of ancient splendour. Follow- 
ing the footsteps of his cele- 
brated parent, he had jour- 
nheyed to spread his wise coun- 
selling among a people wrapped 
in the exclusiveness of their 
ignorance. The gangway was 
lowered, and the statesman, 
the soldier, the banker, and 
the gallant ladies—all adven- 
turers—went their way. 

I was privileged to have the 
company of F., a gentleman 
of Whitehall, who had been 
accustomed to meet the Eng- 
lishised Indian in the privacy 
of his board-room in London, 
from where he had attempted 
to visualise a land greater 
than the countries of Europe 
in total, peopled by a number 
of races more foreign to each 
other than the people of Eng- 
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land to the people of Siberia, 
a land shrouded in the mystery 
of many dark ages, a land of 
many gods. It was during my 
wanderings with F., which took 
us from the great hotel of 
Bombay to the dirt and flies 
inseparable from an Eastern 
bazaar, and back again to the 
hill above the thousands of 
twinkling lights and babel of 
many strange tongues, where 
iniquity battled with charity, 
that I heard a pitying voice 
crying “‘Sahib—Sahib.”’ Think- 
ing that it was the usual 
pedlar for “ bakshish ’—a pro- 
fitable occupation which in 
the East has so many fol- 
lowers—I ignored the disturb- 
ing voice until I heard the 
crier make use of my name. 

I turned and saw a pitiful 
figure of an Indian carrying 
a leather suit-case which he 
was obviously trying to sell. 

L 
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To my utter astonishment I 
found the man to be an old 
sepoy of my regiment, who 
had certainly walked with an 
easier tread on the field of 
battle than he now walked 
on the path unknown to the 
tramp of armed men. I soon 
learnt that the wretched indi- 
vidual was fighting a greater 
battle than facing the showers 
of bullets from Turkish rifles 
and the spears of frenzied 
Arabs. 

In a pleading tone ex-Sepoy 
K. H. asked me whether I 
was in need of a bearer. I 
knew that a bearer was on 
his way to join me, but I 
could soon dispose of him. 
Ex-Sepoy K. H. pleaded with 
me to take him, repeatedly 
assuring me that he would go 
wherever the Sahib wished. 
Although I was very anxious 
to assist any man I had had 
the privilege of leading into 
action, and this particular man 
had at all times proved his 
worth in action, I hesitated 
in giving him the post of 
bearer, for the man was of 
much higher caste, and his 
work as a bearer would violate 
those powerful laws which have 
built up a wonderful institu- 
tion lasting through the ages, 
the violation of which is paid 
for by the torture of the soul. 

On pointing out these diffi- 
culties to the man, I discovered 
that the torture of starvation 
can break down all barriers, 
whatever the strength of their 
might. The man was starving, 
as also were his wife and child. 

Ex-Sepoy K. H. repeated his 


oath that he would accompany 
me ahywhere and do all I 
desired of him. I knew the 
man to be sincere, and hand- 
ing him some money, I told him 
that he was engaged. 

A smile, the outward sign 
of that spirit which had 
meant so much to us in the 
trying days of battle, broke 
on the man’s face as he went 
his way to the hotel. 

My thoughts wandered to a 
seat of early creation near the 
“light of the desert,” and I 
saw a gallant band of men 
battling against great odds, 
Sepoy K. H. was in that band. 
They fought for honour to the 
will of the Sahibs, and the 
Sahibs’ will was done. 

Then my thoughts returned to 
the pitiful sight I had a mo- 
ment ago witnessed. 

Later I was to hear of a 
tragedy, and through it I dis- 
covered a greater tragedy. 

I had returned from the 
click of heels and red carpet. 
I had been an unofficial spec- 
tator of the departure of their 
Excellencies. The display of 
pomp of power appeals to me 
in comparison with the per- 
sonage for whom it is dis- 
played. Here it appeared meet 
and right, for the departing 
passengers were not journeying 
to take from the wealth of 
circumstance and to bask in 
the light of their importance, 
and to limit their understand- 
ings according to compliments 
received. The destination of 
their Excellencies was Duty. 
“Non sibi sed patriz.” 

Ex-Sepoy K. H. no longer 
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felt the pangs of hunger, and 
on being questioned regarding 
his occupations and travels 
since our last meeting—when 
the war-tried regiment left a 
distant land after many years 
of absence to return to their 
native shores to enjoy a rest 
and to live in the glorious 
name which they had made— 
this is the story which he 
related :— 


“Sahib, after we had re- 
turned to India, we were told 
the sad news that our regiment 
would be turned into a train- 
ing battalion, and many of us 
would be discharged. We could 
not understand this, for we 
had gained many battle dis- 
tinctions, and the regiment 
had a great record even before 
the war, and we had received 
special praise for our seven 
years of fighting service during 
the Great War. We were all 
very grieved; so were all the 
Sahibs, but it was the hukum 
of the greater Sahibs. 

“The day came when I was 
handed my discharge, and with 
a heavy heart I made my way 
to my people, who had attended 
to my little piece of ground 
during my long absence. I 
arrived to find despair greeting 
me. The small piece of ground 
was scorched, and was not 
yielding even one blade of 
grass. My people were old 
and nearly starving. With the 
exception of a few rupees, I 
handed over all my money to 
my old people, and the follow- 
ing morning I rolled my blanket 
and left the land from which 
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I had expected much, and from 
which I had received nothing 
but sorrow. 

“* Many regimental walas were 


in a like heart. In all their 
homes sorrow spread like a 
plague. 


“I left the fields of my 
youth for the great city. When 
we were passing through Bom- 
bay I had noticed several ex- 
sepoys now serving as police- 
men, and now I thought I 
should still have the pleasure 
of serving the Sahibs. I made 
my way to the burra Police 
Sahib, but he could not give 
me any work, as there were 
hundreds of ex-sepoys still 
waiting employment in the 
same capacity. I was indeed 
afflicted. 

“* Aged and withered by grief 
and disappointment, I made 
my way to the bazaar in order 
to buy a little food. Here I 
was pained by the base custom 
of the bazaar walas. Some 
of the shopkeepers refused to 
serve me because I was wear- 
ing some old uniform which 
the Sahib had given me before 
I was discharged from the 
regiment. Loitering about the 
bazaar were many Ghandi 
walas, with a manner of those 
who have plenty and unheed- 
ful of the pitying plight of 
others. 

** After many hours of search 
I found a shopkeeper who was 
willing to sell the necessities 
to appease my ravenous hun- 
ger. The shopkeeper heavily 
laboured his reasons for offer- 
ing me the goods at double the 
ordinary prices. I was not 
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wearing a Ghandi cap. Be- 
friended by devils, such was 
the excuse of those already 
besotted in greed for losing 
their respect and pity for the 
poor and needy. 

“TI thought of my war days, 
and remembered how much 
care the Sahib had taken to 
make the Arab bazaar walas 
sell their goods to the sepoys 
at a reasonable charge. Why 
did the Sahib refuse to make 
such orders here ¢ 

“My pocket was light, my 
heart was laden with sorrow 
and anger as I threw back 
the goods and went my way 
to discover one who did not 
harbour corruption within him. 
After some hours’ search, such 
an one I found. His small shop 
was tucked away at the end 
of an alley. He was an old 
man of some fifty years, who 
appeared to have fared well 
but not too greedily. Unhap- 
pily he related how the Ghandi 
walas had threatened to destroy 
his wares should he be dis- 
covered selling to other than 
those with sympathy towards 
them. 

“Making certain that no 
Ghandi walas were in sight, 
the old shopkeeper gave me a 
little atta and sugar, and indi- 
cated that if I would visit 
his shop at night he would 
supply me with as much food 
as I desired. He was a poor 
man, but he would sell to me 
at the ordinary price. De- 
livering many thanks, I re- 
turned from the bazaar to 
await the night in glad antici- 
pation. 
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“ Away from the crowded 
and dirty bazaar men were 
merrily working on the decora- 
tions. It was a grand sight 
showing many colours. The 
Prince Sahib was coming, and 
great would be the rejoicings, 
Many sepoys would be able to 
stand in honoured reverence, 
Those who had served under 
a Sahib would receive much 
kindness, and would now be 
able to raise their voices in 
loud applause and thankful- 
ness to greet their Prince. 

“What were the budmashes 
saying? Why did the Sahib 
allow these Ghandi walas to 
pour out of their wicked mouths 
curses against the British Raj? 
They were civil walas, and 
only knew things that were 
bad; their minds were gov- . 
erned by their pockets, and 
they earned their wealth by 
cheating others. 

“Well do I remember the 
tales of my old people, who 
could remember the days be- 
fore the British Sahib arrived. 
There was much fighting, crime, 
and disease. Every day 4 
family lost a relative or a 
friend, either by the knife of 
the robber or as a victim of 
plague. The crops grew, but 
the reaper was Fire. The har- 
vest was a harvest of dead. 
Headman followed headman, 
disaster followed disaster, bad 
kismet governed all. 

“The British Sahib came, 
and punishment followed crime 
as day follows the night; the 
robber surrendered his life with 
his booty; the crops were no 
longer the shrouds of the dead; 
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the diseased were comforted, 
and each man was happy in 
the day and feared not the 
night. How ignorant these 
civil walas are. 

“In the late night I re- 
traced my steps: towards the 
bazaar, for I was anxious to 
purchase food and seek the 
assistance of the old shop- 
keeper who had extended his 
sympathy towards me. 

“As I made my way down 
the dark and deserted alley 
at the end of which stood the 
small shop, I repeated to my- 
self the promise which the old 
man had made, and I thought 
he might also assist me in 
other ways. I frequently took 
notice behind me in order to 
ensure that I was not being 
secretly followed. 

“Suddenly three men wear- 
ing Ghandi caps and armed 
with knives appeared from be- 
hind some cover. I was not 
armed even with a cane. The 
odds being much against me 
I turned to flight, but three 
other men appeared from be- 
hind and cut off my retreat. 

“A struggle followed, but 
its duration was cut short 
by the weight of the six men. 
Holding their knives at my 
throat, they promised to relieve 
my body of its head if I made 
any noise. They tore my 
coat from me, and using bad 
threats against the British, they 
reduced the coat to shreads. 

“After this they led me 
towards the shop where I had 
met the friend of the day. 
At first I could not fathom 
their evil, but soon I became 


aware of the trap into which 
I had easily been led. 

“As my escort hurried my 
unwilling feet they argued 
amongst themselves regarding 
my worth on this earth. In 
hell there were many vacancies, 
and the devils would welcome 
this one by a special display 
of torture. This they made 
particularly clear to me. 

“The looseness of their 
tongues was fastened by the 
arrival of the old shopkeeper, 
who greeted me with a peculiar 
smile. With lamp in hand 
the shopkeeper led the way 
behind his hovel. Here the 
budmashes halted in order to 
blindfold me. This having been 
done, the party again pushed 
me forward. I had been a 
soldier and had learnt many 
things. I now counted my 
steps. One hundred, two hun- 
dred, three hundred, three hun- 
dred and eighty, and the rags 
were taken from my eyes. 

“TI found myself in a dark 
passage. The shopkeeper 
moved forward, opened a door, 
and bade me follow. I turned 
to find the six budmashes 
behind me holding their knives 
in such a way as to indicate 
the necessity of carrying out 
the old man’s order. I accord- 
ingly entered the room, and 
behind me came the six men. 

“IT immediately asked the 
shopkeeper for an explana- 
tion of his acts and the acts 
of the other budmashes. 

‘*** Tf your mind is not filled 
with pollution and the lies of 
the cursed foreigners you will 
readily understand all things,’ 
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replied the old man. ‘ Satisfy 
the hunger of your belly, and 
I will satisfy the hunger of 
your mind,’ he said, and food 
was quickly placed before me. 

“I was exceedingly hungry, 
but I refused to touch the 
food of these people of abuse 
and devils. 

“The old man smiled at my 
refusal to eat, and ordered 
one of the budmashes to bring 
a drinking vessel. This vessel 
he handed to me. It was 
filled with rupees, and these 
must have numbered many 
hundreds. More vessels were 
produced, and the contents 


were emptied before me until 
the floor around me was cov- 
ered with silver coins. 

“*This money is for the 
payment of those who serve 
our beloved master, the righter 
of wrongs, the friend of the 


poor, the healer of the sick, 
the one who will turn the 
accursed British from the land 
—Ghandi ki jai. What are 
you going to do, K. H.’—I 
was surprised at the man know- 
ing my name. ‘Ten rupees 
per day will I give you if 
you will become one of us. 
The British rule is over. Slay 
for us and not make us slay 
you.’ 

“Ten rupees per day for a 
man who is hungry and un- 
befriended is a gift which is 
seldom offered, but, praise be 
to Allah! I still remembered 
that I had been a soldier, 
and I also remembered what 
the British Sahibs had done 
for me. The old shopkeeper 
had said that the British rule 
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was over. The colour of much 
silver is as wine to the mind, 
but the thrust of a bayonet 
makes another colour which can 
make the sweetest wine taste 
bitter. Had I a bayonet those 
standing around me would have 
tasted the difference. 

“IT was not going to be 
corrupted by grand promises, 
nor was I to be frightened by 
six budmashes. I spat upon 
the rupees, and made a dash 
for the door, but, alas! four 
knives barred the way, and 
I was forced back into the 
room. 

“The four men now wanted 
to murder me, but the old man 
rebuked them, and said, ‘ This 
unfortunate man is burdened 
by the terrible disease spread 
by the British tyrants. We 
can cure this disease with the 
man under our care. Take 
him to shelter, and to-morrow 
I will attend to him.’ 

“IT was placed in a small 
dark room, and instructed to 
remain quiet, otherwise I would 
wake up in hell. My escort 
then left me, and by listening 
to their conversation I knew 
that one of them would guard 
the door throughout the night. 

** In silence I examined what 
was now my prison. There 
was @ small opening in one 
of the walls. Through this 
I looked, and saw a narrow 
alley below. All was still ex- 
cept for a huddled form of a 
man whose sleep was being 
disturbed by mosquitoes or a 
wicked weight on his mind. 
I watched the form for some 
time, and eventually it rose. 
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The man was one of the bud- 
mashes. 

“T lay still for about two 
hours. Now I crept to the 
door, and hearing the noise 
of heavy slumber from with- 
out, I gradually opened it. 
The guard lay asleep a few 
yards from the door, his hand 
grasping a small knife. Bad 
kismet was still my companion, 
for at that moment there was 
a noise, and the guard opened 
his eyes. 

“T struggled with the man, 
but he had at the moment of 
awakening cried for help, and 
two other budmashes were 
quickly on the scene. I was 
bruised considerably, and 
thrown back into the room. 
The old man had now arrived, 
and prevented what might have 
been my murder. 

“<Make heed, K. H.; the 
devil within you will lead you 
to hell, and outside this room 
the road is short for you,’ said 
the old man as he went his 
way after giving further in- 
structions to the guards. 

“ Bruised and hungry,wearied 
and thirsty, I lay down, and 
comforting myself with cursing 
the budmashes, went to sleep. 
I awoke as the light of dawn 
gave colour and shape to the 
walls of my prison, and after 
praying to Allah I patiently 
waited his will. 

“The door was suddenly 
flung open, and there entered 
into the room the old shop- 
keeper and two of the Ghandi 
walas. 

“The old man produced a 
bag of rupees, and held it 
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before my eyes and said, ‘ K. H., 
you have no money. Here we 
have plenty for those who 
will help us in our good work. 
The splendid talents you have, 
the strength of your body and 
the power of your mind, have 
been used by the foreigners 
for their wicked purposes. Cease 
this perversion, and use your 
great talents in destroying those 
on whose behalf you have 
committed many sins. To-day 
we have ordered our followers 
of the great cause to parade, 
and forward we will march 
against the Parsees. In their 
houses will be found gold and 
silver and jewels and wealth 
untold. All this and much 
more has been taken from the 
poor. This forenoon that wealth 
will be ours. Their temper is 
well known to us. Any such 
person who refuses to hand 
over his wealth to us shall 
immediately seek for treasure 
in hell. Any one who rebukes 
or attempts to hinder us will 
be treated in a like manner. 
Ghandi ki jai. Down with 
the British.’ 

“The two Ghandi walas re- 
peated the shout of ‘ Ghandi 
ki jai; down with the British.’ 

“<*K. H.,’ recommenced the 
old budmash, ‘you will now 
become the friend of the righter 
of wrongs, and you will join 
our parade to-day. For every 
day you give us your service 
you will receive ten rupees 
and anything you take from 
the cursed foreigner, and the 
Parsees become your rightful 
property.’ 

“The old man’s face was 








pleasant and his tone was 
soothing, but his face hard- 
ened and his tone became 
harsh when I told him that 
@ line of bayonets would turn 
all their so-named brave fol- 
lowers into women. I was not 
concerned with their evil vis- 
ionary schemes. I had been 
a soldier. If I had to fight 
I would fight under the Sahibs, 
who knew the art of weapons, 
not those whose bodies ought 
to be decked with women’s 
clothes. 

“I wanted to say much 
more, but the two budmashes 
rushed at me with their knives. 
The old man ordered them to 
stand away, and said, ‘ K. H., 
your thirst and hunger shall 
devour your foolish mind, and 
before your tongue loses its 
speech you will seek pardon, 
and will become glad to do 
our bidding.’ 

“The old man then left the 
room, and as he went he 
shouted to the two budmashes 
to keep strict guard on me. 
Shortly afterwards the two 
men also left the room, after 
having expended all their abuse 
on me. The door of the room 
was securely fastened, and from 
careful listening I knew that 
one of the men would remain 
as guard outside the door. 

**T looked through the small 
opening in the wall. Several 
Ghandi walas were loitering 
in the alley below. Where 
were the police, and what 
were they doing to allow such 
budmashes to exist? I kept 
strict watch on the alley, and 
eventually the old shopkeeper 
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passed down, followed by the 
Ghandi walas, who now raised 
a shout of ‘ Ghandi ki jai.’ 

‘I silently crept to the door 
of the room, and found that 
the guard was still outside, 
Hungry, thirsty, and anxious, 
I sat down to examine my 
mind for a scheme of escape, 
Hours slowly passed, and the 
guard still remained in his 
position. 

“Through the hole in the 
wall there now came the noise 
of much excitement. The 
shouts of the budmashes be- 
came louder and louder. 

“I shouted to the guard 
outside the room, and told 
him that I had news for him 
to hear. The guard, thinking 
that my hunger and thirst 
had now become sufficient to 
force my mind, opened the 
door. I stood close to the 
door, and as the budmash 
entered I threw all my weight 
against the wood. The door 
pinned the man, and the man 
gasped for breath. Suddenly 
I jumped from my position 
to the budmash’s throat. The 
man offered but little resist- 
ance, for the pressure of the 
door had left little breath 
within him. A peculiar noise 
came from the man’s lips, and 
his eyes became large as he 
rolled over, and then became 
still. My hands quickly ex- 
amined the man’s clothing, 
from which I extracted a few 
rupees and a small knife. I 
wished the man had had more 
rupees. 

“Tightly grasping the small 
knife, I quickly sought for the 


alley. Luckily I met no oppo- 
sition. From the position of 
the main bazaar there came 
the shouts of the multitude. 
Above the uproar of hundreds 
of voices the loud ery of ‘ Ghan- 
di ki jai ’ filled the air. 

“Taking careful note of my 
surroundings I ran from hiding- 
place to hiding-place, leaving 
not the one until I had dis- 
covered the other. Unfortu- 
nately my only way led towards 
the cry of the budmashes. 
However, I hoped to escape 
notice in the numbers. 

“Suddenly a man turned 
into the alley and advanced 
towards my hiding-place. It 
was the old shopkeeper. As 
the old budmash advanced I 
observed that his face was 
covered with pleasure. Only 
one thing could have brought 
pleasure to such an one sodden 
in greed and wickedness — 
stolen shining silver. Had the 
parade of which the old bud- 
mash had so freely boasted 
taken place? No; the police, 
I thought, would have pre- 
vented it. Perhaps the sight 
of some one being suddenly 
hurled into the centre of the 
mob and murdered for a few 
earthly possessions had filled 
the man with joyous evil 
spirit. 

“My muscles hardened as 
the man came nearer, and a 
desire filled me to touch at 
once his throat and his pocket. 
Three Ghandi walas now turned 
into the alley, and ran to- 
wards the old shopkeeper. If 
my kismet should prove to be 
bad I should live but a few 
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moments longer, for at this 
time I was not properly con- 
cealed. The party passed with- 
out taking heed of me. The 
four men were engaged in 
happy conversation. 

“Atthis moment the shouts of 
the mob beyond became louder 
and louder, and the voices of 
the four men were lost in the 
greater noise. 

“IT wondered at the change 
which would follow when the 
four budmashes saw the guard 
— perhaps the guard still 
breathed, perhaps he did not. 
I cared not, for even if his sins 
had not taken him to his devil, 
he would be too absorbed in 
his physical defects to partake 
in further evil plots. Lucky 
indeed it was that the room 
possessed a door. 

“I waited until the four 
men had vanished, and then 
onwards I made my way. I 
turned into the main bazaar. 
All the shops were closed, and 
groups of budmashes, all wear- 
ing the Ghandi cap, stood in 
earnest conversation. 

“In order to avoid as far 
as possible the notice of the 
budmashes, I pretended to be 
lame. From the end of the 
bazaar the shouts came louder 
and louder. 

“A group of six men came 
towards me carrying a man 
covered in blood. As the party 
passed I heard one of the 
number soothe the wounded 
man by reminding him that 
he had killed two Parsees, 
and great would be the wealth 
to be received before the day 
closed. 

L2 
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“The parade then had taken 
place. Where were the police, 
and what had they done? 
Here the budmashes numbered 
many, and every mouth was 
spitting out evil threats against 
the British Raj. The bud- 
mashes thought themselves very 
brave, and boasted much, but 
my old platoon could have 
shown them what is meant by 
bravery. Alas! the platoon 
of old comrades was no more. 
These Ghandi walas would be 
frightened by the bleat of 
sheep, and the sight of a 
Mahratta line would act on 
them as the wind acts on 
dust. 

“I was very tired, thirsty, 
and hungry. I turned behind 
a building for rest and shelter. 
From my hiding-place I heard 
muffled voices. Two Ghandi 
walas were sharing spoils. ‘I 


will take the gold ornaments 
and you can have all the silver 
and the money,’ said one of 


them. Apparently this was 
not a pleasant agreement, for 
the two men became loud in 
argument, which was followed 
by blows. The disturbance 
attracted attention, and soon 
the small space became crowded 
by budmashes, each wanting 
to be judge. 

“* Afraid of discovery I rushed 
from the mob. At the end of 
the bazaar the Ghandi walas 
had collected in force, and at 
intervals each voice opened 
in fulness to the shout of 
‘Ghandi ki jai.’ Suddenly 
above the mob a banner un- 
furled, and at that moment 
the mass surged forward in 
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wild excitement like a stream 
in torrent. The wranglers were 
now the only ones in sight. 

“A few moments passed, 
and a familiar sound reached 
my ears. The shouts of the 
budmashes became weaker and 
weaker, and the crack of rifles 
louder and louder. 

“Back came the mob. They 
had ceased to be men—they 
were now like frightened women. 
Some fought others for their 
place of shelter, while others 
ran wildly on. It was a pleas- 
ant sight for me, and was as 
food to my empty stomach. 

“There was now no shouting 
of ‘Ghandi ki jai.’ Every 
mouth was closed with fear. 
Those of the mob who had 
reaped their right reward were 
holding their wounds, and were 
left deserted by those whose 
legs were longer. Such is the 
stuff of these boasting creatures. 

“Into sight there now came 
a number of sepoys, headed 
by a Sahib. Some of the 
budmashes hurriedly discarded 
their Ghandi caps and bolted. 

** At this moment some bud- 
mash fired a rifle, and shots be- 
gan to whistle through the air. 
I was soon reminded that my 
position was unsafe, and I 
was, obliged to retreat in the 
way of the budmashes. 

*‘ Eventually I got clear of 
the bazaar, and after many 
hours I worked my way behind 
the soldiers and police. I told 
my story to one of the police- 
men, but he said that he had 
heard many similar stories that 
day. However, I was now 
clear of the budmashes, and 
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as I thought of the budmash 
and the door I became happy. 

“Late that day I met good 
fortune, for I saw a Sahib of 
the regiment, and my troubles 
for a time ended. The Sahib 
told me that my old company 
commander would soon arrive 
in Bombay. I went to a babu, 
who for a few annas promised 
to tell me when the ship 
arrived. Many days I went 
to the babu, and came away 
without the good news. At 
last, Sahib, you came. Allah 


be praised. Allah is good.” 


Tears filled the eyes of K. H. 
as he ended his tale. Tears 
in the eyes of a man whose 
race never knew fear, a man 
who had faced death many 
times, is indeed mirabile visu. 
Deserted by those he had served 
so well, humbled before all 
men and all things, his faith 
in those who had treated him 
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so scantily was held beyond 
treaty and bribe. The schemes 
of politicians, ever hoping to 
satisfy each sect and creed, 
will be as shifting sands until 
the meaning of this “ faith ” 
and its creation is known. 

I had noticed that ex-Sepoy 
K. H. had not carried his tale 
to the end, and it was wise 
not to remind him that I had 
found him endeavouring to 
auction wares from the bazaar, 
for here cruel starvation had 
temporarily broken that which 
governs the pulse of that psy- 
chical machine — Caste. Its 
laws have no pardon for eco- 
nomic conditions, and herein 
lies a problem of no little 
magnitude. 

This is but one tragedy; 
there are countless others, and 
in this tragedy there is to be 
found a greater tragedy. 

Fiat justitia ruat celum. 

ESTORE. 














WITH THE GREEKS IN ASIA MINOR. 


BY T. M. J. 


THE first few months after 
the declaration of the Armis- 
tice in November 1918 were 
for Turkey a period of unpre- 
cedented prosperity. 

Despite the scarcity of male 
labour there had accumulated 
in the interior of Anatolia 
great stocks of tobacco, mohair, 
opium, olive-oil, and hides, all 
of which were brought down 
to Constantinople, Smyrna, or 
the Black Sea ports of Samsoun 
or Sinope, and exported with 
feverish haste. 

In return, woollen and cotton 
materials, agricultural imple- 
ments, and all manufactured 
goods were in great demand. 

The merchants were all busy, 
and their prosperity was re- 
flected in the steadiness of the 
exchange and the free circula- 
tion of money. European finan- 
ciers who before the war had 
been too cautious to invest in 
Turkey were now anxious to 
participate in the great boom, 
safe in the protection of the 
Allied Financial Control ; credit 
was easy to obtain; and the 
country appeared to be making 
a@ wonderful recovery. 

At Constantinople the Allies 
had entered into authority. 
The city had been peacefully 
occupied by Allied troops ; the 
harbour was full of Allied war 
vessels; but there was no 
impression of a mailed fist. 
And as these forces brought 
large sums of money into the 


country, there was no demon- 
stration of hatred towards them. 
Politically all was proceed- 
ing excellently, and the terms 
of the Armistice were being 
faithfully carried out by the 
Sublime Porte. Troops were 
demobilised and arms were sur- 
rendered as rapidly as possible ; 
but the Ottoman Empire was 
far-flung, and large tracts of 
it were practically inaccessible, 
and much time was therefore 
necessary before the Turkish 
Army could be reduced to the 
new establishment in conform- 
ity with the Armistice terms. 
The attitude of the Turkish 
people generally was exceed- 
ingly sensible. It was recog- 
nised that great mistakes had 
been made by their former 
leaders. Since the downfall of 
Abdul Hamid the machinations 
of the Comité Union et Progrés 
and the superb duplicity of 
Enver Pasha had led Turkey 
into a perfect maze of domestic 
and international difficulties ; 
and ultimately they had sold 
her to the highest bidder in 
the war. This, however, had 
been done with admirable diplo- 
macy, and the Turks had re- 
garded the alienation of British 
friendship, so highly valued 
before the war, as a regrettable 
but necessary condition to their 
retention of Constantinople. As 
long as their arms were success- 
ful the Turks were quite willing 
to accept Enver at his own 
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valuation, and had even had 
engravings of Gallipoli and Kut- 
el-Amara on the back of some 
of their paper money to com- 
memorate those victories. With 
the Armistice and the flight of 
Enver, however, they had 
searched their own hearts, and 
found that they were now well 
rid of him and of the O.U.P. 
caucus. All things considered, 
then, they were not so badly 
off as they might be. 

With this state of affairs 
obtaining the Allied author- 
ities became somewhat lax in 
the exercise of their rights, 
and even of natural precautions. 
A notable example was that of 
Matchka Armoury at Constan- 
tinople. Under the Armistice 
Treaty the Turks were to sur- 
render all the essential parts 
of arms, and considerable quan- 
tities of ammunition, surplus 
to the permitted establishment. 
Under this category came 
breech-blocks of guns, machine- 
guns, rifle-bolts, bayonets, and 
other implements of war. These 
were duly surrendered; but it 
was apparently forgotten that 
the Turks possessed two breech- 
blocks for each field-piece. They 
were accordingly left in pos- 
session of fully efficient guns, 
and solely by our own error. 

In addition to this, all sur- 
rendered armament was stored 
at the Matchka Armoury, under 
@ Turkish guard and in com- 
plete Turkish control. A Brit- 
ish officer was permitted to 
check all arrivals; but who 
was to say whether anything 
was ever withdrawn? Later 


it was discovered that there 
were continuous and substan- 
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tial withdrawals of revolvers, 
machine-guns, and ammunition. 
It would be interesting to learn 
who advised General Milne, 
then commanding at Constan- 
tinople, to permit this scheme. 

The Grand Vizier, Damad 
Ferid Pasha, was a very mod- 
erate man, and appeared to 
be anxious to carry out the 
wishes of the Allies, both in 
the letter and in the spirit; 
and he was greatly helped by 
his Minister for War, Shevket 
Turgout Pasha, and by Rauf 
Bey, the Minister of Marine. 

Constantinople, policed by 
the Allies, was a very orderly 
city. There was comparatively 
little crime, and the tone of 
popular morality was good. Un- 
armed Allied civilians were able 
to circulate freely in all parts of 
the city without fear of hostile 
demonstration from the Turks. 

The immediate future of 
Turkey was therefore much 
more attractive than that of 
most of the other belligerent 
countries while the Supreme 
Council continued its delibera- 
tions at Paris. 

Whether the conclusions of 
the Council were in accord- 
ance with, or antagonistic to, 
the advice of the experts is 
not quite clear; but a super- 
ficial consideration of inter- 
national history should have 
convinced any one that to 
land the Greeks at Smyrna 
was the last humiliation that 
should be heaped on the hum- 
bled Ottoman people. In the 
first flush of victorious enthu- 
siasm we had recognised the 
intensity of the mutual hatred 
of the Greeks and the Turks, 
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and when the Allied fleets made 
their triumphal entry into the 
Golden Horn, the Greek rep- 
resentative cruiser, the Averoff, 
was delayed twenty-four hours. 
The paramount influence of 
M. Venizelos at the Peace 
Conference is now enfabled in 
the Greek hills; but a far 
greater impulse must have been 
necessary than a mere belief 
in Hellenism before the Greeks 
obtained the great concession 
tolandat Smyrna. In the light 
of more recent events one is 
apt to query the source of 
this great influence, and to 
feel a certain sympathy with 
the pertinent question of a 
daily newspaper, “Are the 
Greeks in Downing Street ? ”’ 

The Turks had borne pa- 
tiently with the occupation of 
Constantinople, as also with 
the occupation of Cilicia and 
Syria, but these were carried 
out by the British, for whom 
the Turks had a great respect. 
They were prepared to sup- 
port any disability from the 
Triple Entente, but they had 
only the greatest contempt for 
the Greeks, and any insult from 
that source was insupportable. 

When the news of the Greek 
landing at Smyrna filtered 
through to Constantinople in 
June 1919, it was accompanied 
by many alarming stories of 
atrocities said to have been 
committed by the Greek mili- 
tary on the persons and the 
property of Turkish civilians. 
As the Greek Army proceeded 
farther into the interior these 
stories multiplied a hundred- 
fold, and it was soon evident 
that an inquiry must be made. 
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The occupation of Smyrna 
gave a great set-back to British 
prestige amongst the Turks, 
who thought that it was car- 
ried out, or at least super- 
intended, by Admiral Gough- 
Calthorpe, the British High 
Commissioner at Constantin. 
ople and Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean. Some months 
later a British officer at Angora 
attended some charades with 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha. One 
of the tableaux was of the 
Greek landing at Smyrna, with 
the Greeks dashing about bran- 
dishing swords and killing de- 
fenceless women and children ; 
while in the background was 
represented Admiral Calthorpe 
urging them on to _ further 
atrocities. In fact, the sole 
part played by the High Com- 
missioner was to inform the 
Turkish Governor of Smyrna 
that the Greek troops would 
land there to occupy the town 
in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Council. 

Following the news of the 
landing was a time of great 
anxiety at Constantinople, es- 
pecially at the end of the 
great Moslem festival, the 
Ramazan. The great outcry 
resulted in a recrudescence of 
the activities of the ©.U.P., 
with its innumerable associated 
political organisations. Noth- 
ing of note occurred imme- 
diately, but plans were laid 
which led to the formation of 
the early irregular Chettehs 
in Anatolia, and ultimately 
to the present Angora Govern- 
ment, which has forced recog- 
nition from the Allies. 

The Ottoman Minister of 
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War, Shevket Turgout Pasha, 
took an early part in the pro- 
ceedings. He presented a 
scheme to the Allied author- 
ities in the capital, whereby 
Asia Minor was divided into 
two military areas or Inspec- 
torates—the Yilderim Group, 
commanded by Kutchuk Dje- 
mal Pasha at Konia; and the 
Eastern Group, commanded 
by Mustapha Kemal Pasha at 
Erzerum. Both these officers 
possessed excellent war records, 
and authority was given for 
this redistribution. 

Mustapha Kemal proceeded 
to Erzerum, where he spent 
a short time in consultation 
with Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, 
the Army Corps commander, 
and then went on to Angora 
to found the irregular army. 
A few weeks later Rauf Bey, 
one of the signatories to the 
Armistice Treaty, was given 
permission to go to Angora 
to intercede with Mustapha 
Kemal. Having reached his 
destination, however, he im- 
mediately threw in his lot 
with Mustapha, and we became 
the laughing-stock of the whole 
of Asia Minor. 

Kutchuk Djemal Pasha took 
up his command at Konia, and 
for some considerable time was 
believed to be loyal to the 
Central Government at Con- 
stantinople. In reality he was 
proving himself a staunch lieu- 
tenant of Mustapha Kemal, 
and was a great force in the 
enlistment of irregular troops 
in his area, and later assisted 
actively in their training and 
general organisation. 

With the increasing power 
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of the Angora Government the 
Ministry of War at Constanti- 
nople, which was held respon- 
sible for the maintenance of 
peace in the interior, became 
no sinecure; it was occupied 
by a strange sequence of officers, 
all of whom rapidly discovered 
the impossibility to serve two 
masters. 

Early in August 1919 I re- 
member a British officer going 
over to the Ottoman War 
Office with an important com- 
munication from General Milne, 
which was to be handed to 
the Minister personally. At 
this time it was Suleiman 
Shefik Pasha. At the War 
Office he went to the Minister’s 
A.D.C., a cavalry colonel, who 
showed him into the Minister’s 
room. In this room were two 
men, one in the uniform of a 
general, the other in civilian 
clothes, both eating lunch. 

The general came forward, 
saluting gravely, and was 
handed the letter, with a re- 
quest for a receipt. He tore 
open the envelope, scribbled 
something on it, and handed 
it to the Britisher. Just out- 
side the door this officer, out 
of sheer curiosity, examined 
the writing on the envelope, 
and found it to be “Suleiman 
Kemala.” 

Dismayed by the suspicion 
that he had given the letter 
to some one other than the 
Minister, he hurried to the 
A.D.C., when the following con- 
versation took place :— 

BRITISH OFFICER. “‘ Who are 
the two people in that room ¢ ” 

A.D.C. ‘“ His Excellency the 
Minister and a friend.” 
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B.O. 
lency ? ” 

A.D.C, 
form.” 

B.O. “ What is his name ? ” 

A.D.C. (agitatedly). ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, I do not know; they 
change so often. He has only 
been here a few days!” 

B.O. (showing him the sig- 
nature on the envelope).‘‘Whose 
signature is that ? ”’ 

A.D.C. “‘ Monsieur, I do not 
read French ! ” 

This last despite the fact 
that he spoke with a wonderful 
Paris accent. 

My friend gave up the at- 
tempt to obtain satisfaction ; 
the matter turned out to be 
quite in order. Suleiman Shefik 
remained in office thirteen days 
altogether, and my friend re- 
tains the envelope as a souvenir. 

At this time the Turkish 
Chettehs were quite unorgan- 
ised, and consisted chiefly of 
those villagers from just outside 
the line of Greek occupation, 
who were intent on defending 
their own villages in the event 
of continued Greek penetration. 
Had the Greeks been empowered 
then to advance, the whole 
Kemalist fabric would have 
been reduced to nought with 
the greatest ease. 

But the Paris Council, hav- 
ing discovered the great error, 
commenced to dally; and any 
charge of intransigeance it may 
now hurl at Mustapha Kemal 
rebounds dangerously to its 
credit. 

In August an Allied Com- 
mission of Inquiry was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the 
allegations of atrocities com- 


“Which is His Excel- 


“The one in uni- 
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mitted by the Greek Army, 
most of which were spon- 
sored by the Ottoman Sub. 
lime Porte. The President of 
the Commission was Admiral] 
Mark Bristol, the United States 
High Commissioner at Con- 
stantinople; and the other 
members were Brig. - General 
Hare, representing Great Brit- 
ain; General Dall’ Ollio, rep- 
resenting Italy ; and a French 
representative. The Commis- 
sion was very painstaking in 
its work, and toured the Greek 
area of occupation to investi- 
gate complaints on the spot. 
From the outset it was patent 
that many of the stories were 
founded on fact, though some- 
what distorted, and that the 
behaviour of the Greek invest- 
ing troops had been scandalous. 
This view was supported by 
the impartial testimony of 
French and British witnesses, 
and ultimately was the tenor 
of the Commission’s Report. 

This Report was presented 
to the Supreme Council af 
Paris; but it was felt that 
no good could proceed from its 
publication, and that consider- 
able harm might follow. The 
Report was accordingly sup- 
pressed, which caused a French 
officer to remark to me, slap- 
ping his fob angrily— 

“Huh! Venizelos porte 
Lloyd George dans sa poche 

. eb peut-étre Clemenceau 
dans l’autre!” 

A few months later, how- 
ever, it was published verbatim 
by an Italian newspaper, and 
copied in full by the cosmo- 
politan Turkish Press, causing 
a very painful sensation. 
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One happy result followed 
from the findings of the Com- 
mission, and that was the 
decision to place the Hellenic 
Forces in Anatolia under the 
command of General Sir George 
Milne, the British Commander- 
in-Chief at Constantinople. Ad- 
vanced General Headquarters 
were established at Smyrna, 
with General P. L. Hanbury 
as Chief Liaison Officer to the 
Greek Forces. 

Shortly after this I went to 
Smyrna, and thence to Mag- 
nesia, to take over from an 
officer who was anxious to 
return to England. 

Magnesia, the second town 
of Anatolia, has a population of 
some 65,000 souls. How this 
is made up is impossible ac- 
curately to tell. There has 
never been a census in Turkey ; 


all methods of calculating the 
population are therefore only 


loose approximations. The 
Turkish official method is to 
count the number of houses 
in every town and village. 
Each house is then credited 
with a certain number of occu- 
pants, which I believe to be 
six. To arrive at the approxi- 
mate population is then a 
matter of simple multiplica- 
tion. The Greek estimate is 
based on information received 
from the Orthodox priests scat- 
tered in every town and village 
throughout the country. 

Since the Treaty of Sévres 
the figures received from both 
sources are grossly exaggerated 
before publication, for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

The town stands in the 
centre of the wide and fertile 
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Magnesia valley, through which 
flows the Gediz Chai, the Her- 
mus of other days. The peas- 
antry is hard-working and 
thrifty, producing from the 
land an abundance of sultanas 
and olives. These are sent 
down to Smyrna, 66 kilometres 
distant, by the Smyrna-Kas- 
saba and Prolongation Railway. 

They are, further, very hos- 
pitable, and there is always a 
warm welcome for the stranger 
who comes by day. Arriving 
by night, however, the welcome 
is apt to be much hotter than 
one appreciates. Just at this 
time I was reading Dr Edward 
Carpenter’s ‘Civilisation, its 
Cause and Cure.’ Dr Carpenter 
draws his examples from the 
North American Indian tribes, 
but his remarks are equally 
appropriate to the Turks and 
the Greeks of Asia Minor. Near 


‘the soil they are clean hardy 


fellows, but their initial steps 
into civilisation seem to have 
blighted their chivalry and 
lowered their standard of mor- 
ality. Especially is this notice- 
able in the strong contrast be- 
tween the agriculturalists and 
the Turkish bureaucrats, the 
latter being a particularly con- 
temptible class. 

The women are strong and 
hardy, and take their turn in 
the fields with the men. At 
thirty they show signs of their 
labour under the hot sun of 
summer and the icy winds of 
winter, and look to be nearer 
fifty than thirty. ; 

Sunday is a day of rest for 
the whole Christian community. 
In the morning they all go to 
church, and the rest of the day 
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is spent promenading the 
fashionable streets of the town. 
All are dressed in their Sunday 
finery, for this is the day when 
the young men look round for 
their future wives. It is a 
simple proceeding, for the mar- 
riageable girls wear their dow- 
ries around their necks, in the 
shape of gold pieces on a gold 
necklet. By a process of elim- 
ination, the young man is able 
to limit the probables to those 
whose dowry fall between cer- 
tain figures. Some of the 
Turkish gold pieces are as 
large as a five-shilling piece ; 
a necklace of nine or ten of 
these added a fine pride to the 
grace of carriage natural to all 
Greek women. 

Dominating the town in the 
south-eastern corner is the ab- 
rupt and forbidding Magnesia 
Dagh, which is covered with 
snow for five months in winter, 
making it very cold indeed. I 
was frequently told that there 
were little brown bears on the 
Dagh, but although I spent 
many spring days looking for 
them I never saw one myself. 
At the foot of the Dagh there 
are some fine rock carvings, 
the best being that of Niobe, 
which faces the railway on the 
south side travelling east from 
Magnesia, and about 6 kilo- 
metres out of the town. This 
magnificent piece of work is 
only distinguishable in a cer- 
tain light ; I have myself failed 
to distinguish it on several 
occasions, although I knew its 
exact position to within a hun- 
dred yards. 

One of the Seven Churches of 
yore, Magnesia is now a hot- 
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bed of pan-Islamic fervour ; 
and it was only the great tact 
and good influence of the Mutes- 
sarif, Hilmi Bey, which pre- 
vented a wholesale massacre of 
Greek civilians when the news 
of the landing at Smyrna 
reached Magnesia. 

At this time Magnesia wag 
the headquarters of a Greek 
Army Corps, where I was taken 
the next day. 

There I was introduced to 
General Ioannou, the com- 
mander of the Army Corps. 
He was a great, bluff, hearty 
person, with enormous broad 
shoulders, and built just like 
Hindenburg. Those who sol- 
diered at Salonica will remember 
him well, both for his outstand- 
ing presence and for his fine 
qualities as a leader of men. 

The officer I was relieving 
made this his farewell call, and 
the General gave him the Medal 
of Military Merit to commemo- 
rate the occasion, at the same 
time promising me all kinds 
of honours if only I was kind 
to them. 

The system of decorations 
in the Greek Army, and the 
freedom of their bestowal, was 
rather amusing; and before 
long strict orders were issued 
from the War Office that no 
British officer should accept a 
Greek decoration except through 
the proper diplomatic channels. 
This did not deter the Greeks at 
all. I remember one officer 
paying a call on General Para- 
skevopoulos, the Greek Com- 
mander-in-Chief, when suddenly 
the General rang a bell. En- 
tered an orderly bearing a silver 
salver on which reposed a medal 
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in a plush-lined case, together 
with the usual scroll. The 
' Britisher expressed his grati- 
tude for the honour that was 
intended for him, but regretted 
that his Government did not 
permit him to accept the Order. 
The Greek was gently insistent, 
but was met with firmness. 
Finally Paraskevop, as he was 
called, took up the case with 
the medal inside, snapped it 
to, and handed it to the officer 
with the remark, “Here you 
are; put it in your pocket, 
and keep it as a souvenir!” 

On another occasion, when a 
distinguished General from the 
War Office motored up to 
Magnesia from Smyrna, I was 
sounded by a member of the 
Greek Staff as to the prospects 
of a mutual exchange of decora- 
tions. All these Greek officers 
would have changed gladly a 
breastful of their own “ Picca- 
dillies” for a single British 
honour. 

One of my chief duties as a 
liaison officer was to tour the 
line held by the Greek forces 
to see that they did not go 
beyond the line defined by the 
Paris Council. 

The conditions of this occu- 
pation, to my mind, were very 
unfair to the Greeks. En- 
trenched opposite their line 
were the Turkish Irregulars, 
the forerunners of the present 
organised Kemalists. These 
Irregulars, or Ohettehs, were 
allowed to attack the Greeks 
to their hearts’ content, but 
the Greeks could not attack 
the Chettehs; and even in a 
counter-attack the Greeks could 
only proceed two kilometres, if 
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I remember correctly, beyond 
their own line. 

Behind the Greek line there 
was a large amount of espion- 
age, anti-Greek propaganda, 
and even enlisting for the 
Chettehs was carried on. When- 
ever an offender was traced, 
he had only to take refuge on 
the railway, which being French 
property was regarded as neu- 
tral territory, and he was safe 
from arrest. 

The Italians were now in 
unauthorised occupation of 
Southern Anatolia, and were 
well disposed toward the Kemal- 
ists. A large amount of trade 
was done with Angora, where 
the Italians found a ready 
market for their unused war 
material. The small fishing 
village of Adalia became a 
flourishing port, the terminus 
of a light railway, and the 
depot of a very efficient system 
of motor coastal traders. Banks 
were opened, and Italian in- 
fluence became very marked. 

The Greeks found this side- 
door communication with the 
enemy to be very opprobrious, 
and tried ineffectually to check 
it. Resort to the Allies proved 
equally abortive, and the rela- 
tions between Italy and Greece 
became strained. 

Naturally both officers and 
men were irritated by these 
disabilities, and their temper 
was sorely tried. Under the 
strain the old cry of “ Zeto 
Venizelos!” which had been 
the watchword of the Army, 
was much less frequently heard, 
as he was blamed for having 
made this bad bargain at Paris. 
The eagerness with which they 
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always pointed out the injustice 
of the situation to me made 
me think at one time that they 
thought me responsible for the 
position; I was always re- 
quested to make strong repre- 
sentations to General Milne 
that the conditions be changed. 

Despite this vague suspicion, 
I found the Greek officers and 
men to be quite good fellows, 
ready to support any hardship, 
always smiling and hospitable. 
Behind the line, however, they 
used too much scent and too 
little soap to be good company. 

Their kindness and hospi- 
tality were most in evidence at 
Eastertide. 

The Greek Orthodox Church 
keeps Good Friday as a day of 
mourning and fasting; this 


continues till Easter Day, which 
is one of great eating and 


rejoicing. All kinds of pre- 
parations are made for the 
feast, the most interesting being 
the quaint rustic arbours which 
are built of tree-trunks and 
branches to form dining-halls. 
Some of them were large enough 
to accommodate a whole com- 
pany of infantry, with tables 
and benches inside. In many 
cases the trees had been dragged 
several miles across country, 
but the men were well pleased 
with the results, and thought 
them worth the trouble. 

At this time of the year 
the Greeks recall those who 
have fallen in the war, and out- 
side every dug-out was a small 
memorial to a brother or friend 
of the soldier ; on each memo- 
rial was the name of the dead, 
and from a pole, stuck in the 
highest point of the edifice, 
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flew a small flag bearing the 
name of the soldier’s home 
village. 

Here and there a whole unit 
had combined to raise a memo- 
rial to its fallen. One of these 
I saw with the 37th Regiment 
consisted of a huge mound 
moulded into the shape of a 
shell. It was bordered with 
white stone chipped small,which 
meant many hours of laborious 
work with the entrenching- 
tool. The nose-cap was done 
in red stone. On the shell, 
which was about 50 yards 
long by 15 yards wide, were 
the names of every officer and 
man who had been killed in 
the Balkan War, the Great 
War at Salonica, or in the 
guerilla fighting in Anatolia. 
It was a magnificent piece of 
work, and the builders were 
childishly happy when I praised 
it warmly. 

The Easter Feast is a won- 
derful affair, when every one 
is honour bound to over-eat. 

For some time previous to 
Easter there is a great buying 
of lambs, and at the door of 
every Greek house, tent, or 
dug-out is tied a little lamb. 
All day long some one can be 
seen tempting the little thing 
to eat a little more, and again 
a little more, till by Easter 
the lamb looks fit to burst. 
It is then killed by cutting the 
throat, and the blood is care- 
fully treasured for staining hard- 
boiled eggs. 

There is a splendid game 
played with these eggs. It is 
played by two persons, one of 
whom holds his egg with the 
point protruding upwards be- 
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tween the thumb and first 
finger; the second holds his 
egg to stick out downwards 
between the little finger and 
the palm of the hand. No. 2 
now brings his egg down as 
hard as he can, point to point, 
on No. 1’s. The winner is the 
owner of the egg which bears 
no scar from the blow; he 
then goes on from victory to 
victory, shouting aloud the 
number of his conquests and 
challenging opposition. It is 
just like the game of “ Con- 
querors”” we used to play as 
boys, only the Greek men all 
play the egg-game. 

Accidents will happen, of 
course, and in one contest I 
saw the eggs had not been 
boiled at all, and the results 
were disastrous to the players. 

The most interesting place 
in my area was Sardis. Up 
till the end of April 1920, 
Sardis was behind the Turkish 
line, and it would have been 
very difficult indeed to drive 
the Turks out of this position. 
But one morning the Greeks 
looked round to find that the 
Turks had decamped during 
the night, and immediately 
moved forward to occupy the 
place. Within a few hours I 
was there myself. 

Sardis, the ancient capital 
of Asia, is said to have had a 
population of two millions ; 
to-day it is a collection of about 
a dozen dirty mud huts. On 
the eastern side rises abruptly 
the Acropolis with walls ten 
feet thick, and each stone of 
which is a memorial to some 
notable citizen of two thousand 
From the summit 


years ago. 
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there is a wonderful view, ex- 
tending right up to Alashehr, 
the old Philadelphia. In the 
valley behind us rippled the 
little Sart Chai where Croesus 
found all his gold when it 
was the Paktalos. With Colo- 
nel Kondylis, a very fine type 
of Greek officer, I did a little 
prospecting round here, but 
we had no luck at all, although 
I read recently that some fifty 
old gold coins have been found. 

Before the war Sardis was 
being excavated by some 
American archeologists under 
Mr Buckler. Much progress 
had been made, especially on 
the Temple of the Aphrodytes. 
A considerable number of very 
fine groups of statuary had 
been unearthed, some remark- 
able glazed pottery and metal- 
work, all of which had been 
housed in the small museum 
built on the western slope of 
the Acropolis and facing the 
excavations. 

Inside this museum I found 
a pitiful disorder. All the 
marbles and pottery had been 
destroyed, and I stood knee- 
deep in the fragments of most 
priceless relics. Lying about 
were the groups of statuary, 
all defaced and ruined, the 
clean glistening surface of the 
break bearing witness that the 
outrage was of very recent 
occurrence. It was an example 
of vandalism equalled only by 
the Hunnish Kultur of Louvain 
and Rheims. 

However decadent the Greeks 
may be, politically and mor- 
ally, they are well versed in 
their own history and myth- 
ology, and were extremely angry 
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at this outrage; and I had 
every sympathy with them. 

At the time Dr E. H. Fresh- 
field was at Smyrna, and I tried 
to persuade him to come up 
to look at the wreck at Sardis. 
Unfortunately Dr Freshfield had 
already made his arrangements 
to return to England, and a 
just estimate of the damage is 
still missing. 

The country around Sardis 
is devoted to opium-growing, 
and this led to a curious ex- 
perience. I was riding along 
a path through the heart of 
the opium district, and all 
round me, as far as the eye 
could reach, and all huddled 
together, bloomed one blood- 
red carpet of poppies. This 


brilliant red everywhere had 
an extraordinary effect, mak- 
ing me feel nervous and hor- 


rible. Stepan, my Armenian 
groom, was affected, as also 
was my horse Gilbert. After 
some time I could stand it no 
more, and turned Gilbert back 
along the path we had come; 
he gave a whinny of joy at 
this, while even Stepan growled 
approval. 

Stepan, the Armenian, was 
@ fine chap. 

He came originally from 
Ismidt, and during the terrible 
massacres in 1915, he and all 
his family were tied to other 
Armenians and marched gouth. 
This was a favourite method 
of murder with the Turks, who 
gave no food to their wretched 
prisoners; and when any of 
them dropped on the road from 
sheer fatigue or hunger or 
thirst, he was left to be dragged 
along by those tied to him— 
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and ultimately left, more dead 
than alive, on the roadside to 
the mercies of the prowling 
pariahs of the wastes. 

Stepan’s party marched thus 
down through Eregli, over the 
Taurus, Stepan carrying his 
young baby sister on his back, 
At Aleppo, with the little one 
still on his shoulder, his fa- 
ther and mother having died on 
the roadside, Stepan escaped, 
and during the war wandered 
from place to place, seeking 
the wherewithal to sustain life 
in the miserable bodies of him- 
self and his sister. 

When he was with me Ste- 
pan’s pay was eighteen Turkish 
pounds a month; of this he 
kept fifty piastres, and sent 
the whole of the remainder to 
his sister in Constantinople. 

Although I have a small 
opinion of Armenians as 4 
nation, I think Stepan was a 
fine fellow, and made sacri- 
fices cheerfully which many 
of us would find too great a 
trial. 

The same day as the incident 
in the poppy lands, I was rid- 
ing past a regiment of infantry 
resting on the roadside, when 
suddenly I heard a voice sing 
out— 

“Say, you Englishman ! ” 

I halted and turned, and 
spoke to a particularly dirty 
soldier coming towards me. 

“Say,” he asked, ‘‘ how did 
you know I was American ?” 

And he poured out his story to 
me. He had gone to America 
some eighteen months before 
the war with his family, and 
had taken out his first papers 
for American citizenship. When 
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the Armistice was declared his 
mother had insisted on revisit- 
ing Greece, to see the friends 
of her youth and her old home ; 
but as soon as he had set foot 
ashore at the Pireus he had 
been conscripted into the Greek 
Army. 

He was very angry at it all, 
but I found that his story was 
quite a common one, and that 
most of these people had gone 
to America to dodge the war 
when Greece came into it. 

At Smyrna life went on 
much as usual. Trade was 
largely restricted by the state 
of war existing in the interior, 
but socially there was very 
little change from before the 
Greek occupation. The Greek 
military had done good work 
in the town, where traffic con- 
trol and general cleanliness were 
far superior to the standard 
maintained by the Turks. 

In the summer of 1920 an 
effort was made to introduce 
summer time. Every one ac- 
cepted it except the Greek naval 
and military authorities, and 
it seemed too much to expect 
that a people who had re- 
tained the old Julian calendar 
would accept without a struggle 
the new daylight-saving scheme. 

There were large numbers of 
Greek sailors and soldiers in 
the town, and slowly the shops 
and cafés reverted to the old 
system as retained by their 
best customers. 

There are two railways at 
Smyrna—the Smyrna-Kassaba, 
@ French railway, and the 
Ottoman Aidin, which is Eng- 
lish. Both started off with 
the summer time, but after 
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some weeks the French line 
went back to the old system, 
while the Aidin railway stood 
by Mr Willett. And so things 
went on. One never knew 
what time was being kept by 
any one, and every one was 
heartily glad when winter came, 
bringing with it a little sanity 
on the question. 

The British communities at 
Boudja and Bournabat were 
charming and extremely kind. 
Although I only spent an 
occasional leave at Smyrna, I 
can never think of my stay in 
Anatolia without recalling with 
gratitude the many kindnesses 
shown me by our people at 
Smyrna. 

Meanwhile discontent was 
spreading, owing to the con- 
tinued inaction and continuous 
little shows of the Chettehs, 
and anxiety at being kept in 
the Army when the other Allied 
soldiers had returned to civil 
life. The increasing unpopu- 
larity of Venizelos led to his 
downfall, and the British liaison 
was withdrawn from the Greek 
Army. 

Unfortunately the Greeks 
take their politics much too 
seriously, and a short time ago 
when I revisited Turkey I 
met General Ioannou, a pro- 
nounced Venizelist, a refugee 
at Constantinople. 

Throughout the Aidin vilayet 
the Greeks were endeavouring 
to set the seal of their abso- 
lute and permanent authority. 
In the spring of 1921, when 
they commenced their offensive, 
all kinds of goods, materials, 
and transport were requisi- 
tioned at Smyrna, even from 
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Allied subjects. The French 
and Italian consuls protested 
vigorously against this pro- 
cedure, with the result that 
their nationals were exempted 
from the process. When Sir 
Harry Lamb, the British High 
Commissioner in the occupied 
territory, was approached by 
the British subjects, he de- 
clared that the Greeks had 
every right to requisition, and 
the British were left without 
protection. Fearing to alienate 
the sympathy of the influential 
Smyrna British, the Greeks did 
not persist in their requisition. 

The Greek High Commis- 
sioner, M. Sterghiades, an ex- 
tremely able man, was the 
only notable Greek official who 
survived the Venizelos régime. 
Under the new constitution of 
the Aidin vilayet as the auto- 
nomous state of Ionia, M. Ster- 
ghiades is the first Harmost. 

In the Capital the Turks were 
very bitter against the Treaty 
of Sévres, and the British were 
rather unpopular for the moral 
support we had lent to the 
Greeks. 

An English lady was in a 
party being shown over the 
Seraglio grounds, and was very 
patronising, much to the annoy- 
ance of the courteous old Turk- 
ish officer who was their guide. 
At one point the party was 
served with coffee in beautiful 
gold cups, centuries old. The 
lady thought the coffee was 
quite nice, quite nice indeed ; 
and the cups too were very 
nice. A little later they were 
given tea in one of the little 
shady arbours. The lady 
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thought the tea was quite nice, 
very nice indeed, and the cups 
too were nice. Turning to the 
old Turk, she asked— 

“Tell me, where does this 
china come from ? ” 

“From Sévres, madame, the 
same place as the Treaty,” was 
the cutting reply. 

There was never any fear 
of a Kemalist attack on the 
capital, which was garrisoned 
by several thousand Allied 
troops, while the White Ensign 
and the Tricolour floated 
proudly from many warships 
in the Bosphorus. Once or 
twice, however, small bands of 
the rebels came down to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, near 
the Black Sea end, and once 
had the temerity to fire a few 
rifle- shots at the Iron Duke, 
the admiral’s flagship, then 
lying off the Embassy at Ther- 
apia ! 

At Smyrna I learnt that my 
friend Kondylis, also a well- 
known adherent of M. Veni- 
zelos, had departed in haste. 
And this was the fate of scores 
of the officers I had known, 
good fellows all, and with splen- 
did war records. 

In their places I found a 
new set of officers. They had 
no war medals, no Allied deco- 
rations. They had spent the 
war either in gaol at Athens 
or at the Berlin Court. Fur- 
ther, they had no knowledge 
of modern warfare, of the 
value of machine-guns, and 
the uses of grenades; and 
therein lies the secret of their 
woeful failure against the forces 
of Mustapha Kemal. 
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HOODOO ARMSTRONG, 


BY A. SADLER, 


NINETY-NINE men out of a 
hundred will tell you, and tell 
you with indignation, that they 
are not superstitious. They 
will, however, carefully refrain 
from walking under a ladder, 
and they will wreck your pol- 
ished floor with the salt they 
throw over their shoulders to 
propitiate the gods for a slight 
accident with the salt-cellar. 
Mulligan informed me grimly 
that he wasn’t superstitious 
either, but he added that he 
didn’t sleep thirteen in a bed 
if he could avoid it. If you 


‘fly in the face of Providence, 


he opined, there is always a 
chance of Providence letting 
you down. 

This is the story of. Hoodoo 
Armstrong, and it is vouched 
for by many men who use the 
sea: MacMurdoch, the Chair- 
man of the Gray Anchor Steam- 
ship Company, for one, and 
Captain Michael Mulligan, Com- 
modore of the Gray Anchor 
line, for another. Mates, 
bo’suns, and common sea- 
men beyond numbering will 
tell you that the tale is 
undercoloured. But if you 
haven’t it in your heart to 
see fairies lurking sometimes 
in the purple hill haze, or to 
feel the eyes of evil spirits 
peering from a sinister ruin; 
if you’ve never had runs of 
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luck, good or ill, I pray you 
read no further. 

Jack Armstrong was just 
twenty-five, and mate of the 
Gray Anchor s.s. Firefly. He 
was the Line’s most promising 
officer, watched over with 
parental affection by Alex- 
ander MacMurdoch, and there 
was every prospect that he 
would fly his flag as commo- 
dore at an age when most 
skippers are looking for their 
first command. In fact, his 
quiver was crammed tight with 
fortune’s golden arrows, and 
he had the sense to appreciate 
his good luck and be glad. 

But there came an evening 
at Monte Moreno when Arm- 
strong stepped into the Cal de 
Diaz in search of amusement. 
He found its promise in a pair 
of bright devil-may-care eyes 
which challenged his while he 
stood indecisively outside the 
door of the English hotel. And 
he was not to know that the 
girl had a novio, with whom 
she had quarrelled, and that in 
suggesting a visit to the Casa 
Carranza, where dancing was 
in progress, she had the pagan 
intention of dangling the chance 
acquaintance before the eyes 
of that short-tempered and 
thoroughly outraged person- 
age. 

The music was good, and 
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Isobel Zapeta danced divinely, 
but they had scarcely made one 
round of the crowded room 
when Armstrong’s companion 
dropped his arm, and he found 
himself confronted by a fiend, 
clothed in the uniform of the 
mercantile marine. 

Carlo Pacheco (the lean 
bronzed fury spat out the 
name as if it were a spell of 
great potency) danced and 
raved, while the orchestra 
slipped into a caterwaul and 
fell silent, and the dancers 
crowded round, expostulating 
or jeering according to their 
natures, but all talking. The 
few British seamen in the 
throng didn’t talk ; they looked 
significantly at each other and 
edged quietly round to guard 
Armstrong’s back. It’s as well 
to have a friend at your back 
when fur is flying in Monte 
Moreno. 

Armstrong, feeling and look- 
ing very foolish, gazed down 
at Carlo Pacheco, and remarked 
uncomfortably, but still good- 
naturedly, ‘‘ If you don’t scream 
so much, old son, I’ll perhaps 
hear what you're saying. 
What’s got you? ” 

Pacheco switched into Eng- 
lish, and what happened there- 
after was not very clear. He 
got out a few unclean words, 
and then Armstrong sprang in, 
driving for the Latin’s jaw with 
a smashing left. The blow 
missed, and the two circled 
about each other warily. There 
was silence in the Casa but for 
quick-drawn breaths and the 
half-restrained sobs of Isobel 
Zapeta, who crouched white 
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and trembling inside the ring 
of spectators. 

The two closed again; there 
was a flash of steel in the whirl- 
wind of legs and arms, a shout 
of warning from the British 
seamen, and then the com- 
batants crashed to the floor, 
They lay there, locked together, 
while one might count a score; 
then Armstrong rose to his 
feet and stood looking down 
at his adversary. The ivory 
hilt of a dagger protruded from 
Carlo Pacheco’s chest, and 
across his white waistcoat a 
dark stain spread slowly. 

Isobel Zapeta emitted a piere- 
ing scream, and, springing for- 
ward, gathered the head of the 
unconscious man to her breast. 
Her eyes glittered hatred at 
Armstrong, and she shrilled at 
the audience to slay him. But 
the audience contented itself 
with maledictions, for the Brit- 
ish mercantile marine had 
closed its ranks and buttoned 
its jackets. 

An inspector of police, gold- 
laced and clanking a huge 
sabre at his side, pushed through 
the throng. He was, he said, 
regretfully compelled to take 
the assailant to the calabozo. 

“Try, admiral,” suggested 
a lean Yankee, who had at- 
tached himself to the group, 
“but you'll need to take us 
too.” 

The inspector gesticulated 
with energy. He declaimed 
with eloquence of the majesty 
of the law. “If it is neces- 
sary,” he yelled, “I will have 
the whole garrison of Monte 
Moreno to arrest that man.” 
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“Fetch ’em along, son,’”’ the 
Yankee drawled. ‘ There ain’t 
many, are there? We'll be 

to meet them out in the 
placa; but the taxpayers of 
this one-horsed port won’t 
thank you when they’re pay- 
ing for a new garrison.” 

“The law is the law.” 

“ Your law is worth a nickel, 
son, a ten-cent piece at the out- 
side. You have the word of 
the Great Republic, and of the 
Empire on which the sun never 
sets, that our friend will appear 
in court to-morrow at nine. 
Now shut up; your man isn’t 
dead yet.” 

Carlo Pacheco had stirred. 
His lips moved, and his fingers 
plucked fitfully at the dagger 
hilt. Suddenly he sat bolt up- 
right, and the crowd fell back 
to right and left; only the girl 
clung more tightly, sobbing 
and babbling like a frightened 
child. Pacheco turned, and, 
casting off her arms, spat a 
word in her face. She stood 
up swaying, and the spangles 
of her gaudy frock glittered 
about her like evil eyes. She 
sank fainting to the floor, and 
none moved to touch her. 

The dying man’s eyes, blaz- 
ing more wildly, roved about 
the circle of pale faces till they 
came to rest on Armstrong. 
Then he spoke in a flat im- 
personal tone, which carried 
like the voice of fate to all 
corners of the crowded hall. 

“See, you have killed a man, 
and a@ woman you have sent 
to be gathered to the brothel 
where she belongs. No man 
will ever again ask her hand. 
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They will not kill you, but the 
time comes when you will wish 
they had. My body goes, but 
Carlo Pacheco lives. Be sure, 
sehor teniente, that I am with 
you. Waking or sleeping, by 
land or sea, I shall watch over 
you. A week—perhaps years 
—when the time is ripe, I shall 
strike. When the sun is shin- 
ing—and there is no speck in 
the sky—remember me.” 

With a last burst of strength, 
he snatched the dagger from 
his breast and hurled it at 
Armstrong’s feet. He caught 
his knees up to his chin, and, 
with his arms locked about his 
ankles, sat rocking back and 
forth, while blood and foam 
flecked his bearded lips. His 
glazing eyes were fastened on 
Armstrong’s face, and when he 
presently toppled over on his 
side, he still kept his head 
screwed round till the last 
agony caught him, and the 
soul screamed as it tore loose 
from the clay that was already 
chilling. 

“Gee!” the American 
gasped, and the rest of the 
sailors shrank back a little. 

Armstrong turned on them, 
and his face looked lined and 
old. ‘It won’t hurt you,” he 
said. ‘‘ Let’s get out of this.” 

** At nine o’clock, sefior teni- 
ente,” the inspector warned, 
twitching anxiously at his 
sleeve. 

“Yes—damn you! 
there.” 

The sailors moved out 
through the throng, which 


I'll be 


parted hastily to let them 
pass. 
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“Tt’s murder all right, sir,” 
Armstrong explained dully, as 
he stood in his captain’s cabin 
in the small hours of the 
morning. ‘‘ He drew the knife, 
of course, but I didn’t have to 
kill him. I don’t know—lI was 
quite calm too. I just wanted 
to kill him, I suppose. Lying 
there on the floor he just 
looked as if he ought to be 
killed. I got his wrist—so, 
and twisted his blade down. 
I waited a second or so while 
the point pricked his skin, and 
the fear jumped in his eyes— 
then I drove down.” 

Captain Johnson, stout and 
bearded, a family man, and an 
enthusiastic chapel-goer, wiped 
his shiny bald pate with a 
flowered silk handkerchief, while 
he chewed a good cigar to 
shreds. 

*You’re dreaming,” he said 
at last, and his thin voice 
seemed to plead for confirma- 
tion. “ You couldn’t have done 
it, lad, and in any case there’s 
no need to tell that story to a 
magistrate. I'll get down to 
see the consul early, and we’ll 
have everything fixed up in 
half an hour.” 

“We're leaving at twelve,” 
he added, irritable under the 
probe of his nonconformist 
conscience. “I’m not going 
to lose my tide for your non- 
sense, so see to it you keep 
your mouth shut.” 

The morning sun was cutting 
great bars of silver dust through 
the garish and musty splendour 
of the dock-magistrate’s grimy 
court when Armstrong stepped 
into the box. The little leathery- 
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faced magistrate was obviously 
no lover of gringos, and had he 
had no support beyond the 
testimony of his witnesses, the 
sailor would probably have 
found his way to some prison 
hole, where he would have 
been forgotten by the warderg 
and left for rats to dispose of, 
But the British and American 
consuls had seats on the bench, 
and the magistrate was obliged 
to stick a little closer to law 
than was usually his habit. 

It was the prisoner himself 
who seemed to be doing his 
best to wreck his own case, 
Big and bronzed, his head lost 
in the gloom above a belt of 
sunshine, his freckled hands 
gripped on the dock-rail, he 
made no move except to throw 
a furtive glance over his shoul- 
der occasionally, as if to look 
at some one who shared the’ 
narrow space with him. 

There were a dozen wit- 
nesses for the defence, and 
only the inspector of police for 
the prosecution. The magis- 
trate heard them one after 
another, and then turned on 
Armstrong. 

“Do you say it was an acci- 
dent ? ” he demanded. 

“IT say nothing, sefior,” the 
sailor replied indifferently. 

** Whose was the knife ? ” 

** Carlo Pacheco’s.” 

“Do you suggest he killed 
himself ? ” the magistrate pur- 
sued, his mummy -like face 
twisted into a snarl. 

“T suggest nothing, sefior.” 

“ Are the statements made 
by your witnesses true?” 

Armstrong shrugged his 
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shoulders. ‘‘ They tell what 
they saw, sefior.” 

The magistrate glanced at 
the consuls, whose faces were 
expressionless and yet strangely 
threatening. He waved his 
hands. 

“Tchut! Two men and one 
woman; a fight, and only 
one man and one woman left. 
It happens every day.” Lean- 
ing towards Armstrong with a 
burst of undisguised malevo- 
lence, he added, “ For you, I 
should advise you to get to 
sea soon, and to stay away 
from Monte Moreno. Carlo 
Pacheco may have left friends 
less easy to deal with than the 
law.” 

And that, apparently, was 
the end of the incident. It 
was many weeks before Arm- 
strong got the thought of Carlo 
Pacheco out of his head, many 
weeks before he lost a habit 
of suddenly turning in his 
tracks as if to face a pursuer ; 
but he was young and healthy, 
and time and occupation will 
cure most troubles. 

Under the eagle eye of Mac- 
Murdoch he continued to climb, 
causing not a little heart- 
burning by the rapidity of 


Jack Armstrong, on that 
first night out from the Mer- 
sey, was a happy man as he 
leaned over the bridge - rail 
watching the lights of an in- 
ward bound Cunarder, from 
whose open ports the music 
of the parting concerts was 
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his ascent. He joined the select 
company of the Gray Anchor 
captains, and forged along till 
he commanded the Dumfries, 
the pick of the Company’s 
cargo craft. 

“Captain Armstrong, com- 
modore of our cargo fleet,” 
MacMurdoch would say with 
fatherly pride when introducing 
his protégé to strangers—and 
he would add when the 
captain’s back was turned, 
*“‘ There’s a sound head on those 
broad shoulders, sir, and a 
mighty big heart in that 
barrel of a chest. Jack Arm- 
strong is going further than 
he knows.” 

And then came his appoint- 
ment to the Peruvian on the 
Liverpool- New York service. 
His hard climbing was over; 
he had negotiated the worst 
of the way. To the summit 
was an easy grade. You may 
not be superstitious, but you 
will admit, at least, it was a 
strange coincidence that at 
this point things began to 
happen for which no sailor, 
and for which not even hard- 
headed old MacMurdoch, makes 
any effort to find practical 
cause. 


borne across the water. From 
the saloon deck behind him 
came the tinkle of a piano; 
beneath his feet the mighty 
engines of his craft throbbed 
steadily. About the decks 
couples were walking, with bad- 
inage and laughter, and from 
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the steerage a salvation army 
man could be heard, taking up 
already a desperate struggle 
for the souls of two hundred 
cosmopolitan emigrants. 

Six hundred or more lives, 
and a million pounds worth 
of property were there, en- 
trusted to his skill, courage, and 
judgment; the thought filled 
him with a sense of power— 
power which is above mere 
show and pride. 

Baillie, the first officer, came 
on the bridge, and he looked 
the dreaming skipper over with 
an affectionate smile. He was 
almost old enough to be Arm- 
strong’s father, but he realised 
without bitterness his own lim- 
itations, and had no thought 
of jealousy. 

“Feeling good, 
asked. 

“I should say so. Good 
ship, good crew, full passenger 
list, and fair weather setting 
in by the look of those stars. 
Who wouldn’t be glad? There 
just isn’t the smallest midge 
in the ointment, Baillie. I 
shall——_”’ 

He broke off, and spun round 
on his heel. No fly in the 
ointment? No speck in the 
sky? As though flashed on 
a screen, he saw a picture of 
that night of years before in 
the Casa Carranza, and the 
breath of approaching disaster, 
ice cold, swept by and left 
him shivering. A cloud had 
descended, and seemed to shut 
him off from the rest of the 
world. Something seemed to 
stand at his back. There was 
nothing, of course, and he 


sir?” he 
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knew there was nothing, but 
there remained a sense of being 
under constant scrutiny, which 
he felt would presently drive 
him mad. 

He pulled himself together 
and, turning to the amazed 
mate, gave him a few curt in. 
structions. Then, “I'll tum 
in, I think,” he said. “‘ Better 
get some sleep while there’s 4 
chance; I don’t think this 
weather is going to last.” 

Sleep! He daren’t sleep, 
and couldn’t if he would, and 
he haunted the bridge till his 
officers were at their wits’ end, 

On the fourth night out, 
Baillie had occasion to visit 
the captain’s cabin. He found 
him fully dressed, dozing fit- 
fully in his bunk, and went 
quietly forward and touched 
his shoulder. Armstrong leaped 
from the bed, and stark fear 
glittered in his eyes. Baillie, 
decent soul, looked away while 
the skipper got himself in hand 
and tried to laugh off an awk- 
ward situation. Then, having 
been sorely tried in these last 
few days, he took the privilege 
of age and friendship. 

“‘What’s the matter, sir?” 
he asked. ‘“ Trouble’s always 
better shared, and you know 
you can trust any of us to 
back you—back you till all’s 
blue.” 

“Matter? How do you 
mean?” Armstrong avoided 
the kindly eyes peering at him 
from under ragged mist-dewed 
brows. 

“Well, you’re just—if you'll 
excuse me saying so, sir—get- 
ting on everybody’s nerves. If 
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it was any one but you, we'd 
think you couldn’t trust us, 
the way you jump into every- 
pody’s watches. The quarter- 
masters notice, that means 
gossip in the forecastle, and 
it’s not good, sir. Can’t we 
help ?” 

“No—it’s nothing, Baillie,” 
with a desperate effort after a 
pantering tone. “I’m sorry 
I’ve worried you fellows. I’m 
nervous with my first liner, I 
expect.” 

Which, as poor Baillie used 
afterwards to remark, shaking 
his wooden but honest old head 
sorrowfully, was “‘a damned 
clumsy lie. Imagine Jack Arm- 
strong nervous with anything 
but a girl!” 

Dawn of the sixth day came, 
with a strong north-westerly 
gale, driving sleet showers, and 
a choppy unpleasant sea. It 
blew and drizzled off and on 
throughout the day, and pas- 
sengers—with the exception of 
the usual exercise-fiends, who 
circled conscientiously within 
the shelter of the weather 
sereens—kept to saloons and 
cabins. As the afternoon ad- 
vanced the wind freshened, and 
officers and crew prepared for a 
thoroughly uncomfortable night. 

At sunset the wrack of flying 
leaden clouds parted for a space, 
and the sun tossed a last bod- 
ing glance across the water, as 
some old tyrant might make a 
final survey of his victim, and 
pass out of the prison, leaving 
the work of execution to other 
hands. The wind fell to fitful 
gusts and died away. Sleet 
began to fall, and thickened 
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gradually to snow, through 
which the Peruvian’s questing 
light penetrated scarcely the 
length of her own decks. 

Armstrong stood on the 
bridge, a fury of rebellion in 
his heart, for a shadow lay 
over the Peruvian like some 
filthy miasma, and he felt that, 
if he reached back, he would 
touch that undefinable horror 
brooding ever behind him. He 
rang for three-quarter speed, 
then for half, and the ship 
battled her way unhappily 
through the darkness, her syren 
booming a constant warning 
across the waters. The night 
was full of the quiet eerie hiss- 
ing of falling snow. 

Armstrong felt the approach- 
ing danger before it struck. 
Some power beyond his will 
sent his hand to the telegraph, 
to snap the indicator back to 
“‘Stop.”’ Summers, the second, 
turned with an exclamation of 
surprise, but before the en- 
gine-room bell could clang an 
acknowledgment of the order, 
the Peruvian checked in her 
course with a violence which 
flung skipper and mate off 
their feet. She checked, and 
then leaped forward again,seem- 
ing to climb up and over some 
obstacle. 

The skipper slithered to his 
feet as a great cry of alarm 
wailed up from the crowded 
saloons. He rang “ Dead slow 
ahead,” and sprang to the 
indicators controlling collision 
doors. 

“Pipe all hands to stations, 
Mr Baillie,’ he ordered, as the 
mate, hatless and coatless, 
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dashed on the bridge. ‘Go 
and pacify the passengers, and 
find out what’s the damage.” 

His face was pale, and his 
voice had a terrible quality 
of quiet, like the stillness which 
broods over the world when 
the massed battalions of heaven 
are assembling for the Storm of 
Storms. 

But the story of that black 
tempestuous night and haggard 
anxious dawn is printed in the 
files of every newspaper in the 
land. Read there how the 
incipient panic was quelled, 
and how throughout the dark 
hours concerts proceeded on 
all decks, while the wireless 
flashed a call for help far and 
wide through the snow-clogged 
heavens, and the Peruvian set- 
tled gradually lower, as if 
weary of the struggle. 

The sea was too high for 
boats to be launched without 
considerable risk, and Arm- 
strong decided to take the 
hazard of waiting aboard for 
the arrival of the Adrianople, 
who had flung back a message 
of cheer as she swung her razor 
bows and tore through the 
scud of the north-west to the 
help of her stricken sister. 

Read in the files how the 
captain moved among the pas- 
sengers with cheering words 
and ready laughter. Laughter 
—with that awful shadow press- 
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ing down as if to suffocate his 
very soul. Breakfast was served 
quietly at six in the morning 
while the bulkheads bulged 
under the weight of h 
waters, which would not much 
longer be denied. Then the 
Adrianople bore down, and 
swung into position to wind. 
ward, and—by consummate sea- 
manship, the marine inquiry 
said—every soul was saved. 

But “Our Own Correspond- 
ent”’ did not see the molten 
fury and dread blazing in Arm. 
strong’s eyes as he stood for 
@ moment alone on the Per- 
uvian’s quaking decks, while 
the last boat hung impatiently 
under the sagging counter. And 
neither ‘‘ Our Own Correspond- 
ent,” nor the almost omniscient 
court, arrived at any satis- 
factory conclusion as to the 
cause of the disaster. 

But sailor-men were not so 
difident. Baillie was right 
when he said there would be 
gossip in the forecastle. Within 
a week the old story of Carlo 
Pacheco, liberally embroidered, 
was on its round of the Liver- 
pool boarding-houses, prepara- 
tory to taking its swift way to 
all the ports of the Seven 
Seas. Sailor-men shook their 
weather-worn heads over mugs 
and glasses; they knew what 
she’d struck—yes, sir, they 
knew. 


Ii. 


Armstrong had climbed fast. 
He topped the peak, and after 
the first few steps downward 


he dropped like a stone into 
the abyss. 
MacMurdoch had been ren- 
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dered yet more proud of his 
protégé by his handling of the 
Peruvian catastrophe, but the 
Company hadn’t an unlimited 
selection of liners at its dis- 
posal, and Armstrong reverted 
to the command of the Dum- 
. On her next trip—to 
Vera Cruz—the Dumfries was 
harassed by continual bad 
weather and by engine troubles, 
which were inexplicable in one 
of the best-found craft on the 
trans-Atlantic service. She was 
three days behind her schedule 
when she steamed into port. 
During the brief stay at Vera 
Cruz, Armstrong managed a 
violent and quite inexcusable 
quarrel with his Company’s 
South American agents. His 
sense of humour and sense of 
proportion seemed to have de- 
serted him utterly ; he devilled 
the souls of officers and crew, 


and frightened dago stevedores 


out of their scanty wits. And 
for all his exertions he lost a 
day in loading, and left for 
home four days behind time. 
Almost within hail of the 
Mersey a black fog descended 
on the world, through which 
the Dumfries crawled warily. 
Far to starboard a destroyer’s 
syren yelped; to port, some 
huge liner bayed its dismay as 
it fumbled blindly southwards. 
Out of the shrouding mist 
high black bows sprang silently 
and at speed. A yell of terror 
burst from the look-out, engine- 
room bells jangled, and Arm- 
strong himself sprang to the 
wheel—too late. They avoided 
an end-on collision by a miracle, 
but the stem of the stranger 
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carried away the Dumfries’s bul- 
warks like paper, before she 
swung off and was lost in the 
fog. 

There came the unmistakable 
thud of engines going astern, 
and for a moment the strange 
craft hovered ghost-like in the 
mist. Armstrong heard an 
angry voice demand, ‘‘ What 
the devil have you stopped for ? 
Are you mad ? ” 

“No, sir, but we must have 
holed that boat badly.” 

“Damn them—let them 
sink,’”’ came the harsh retort. 
“Tt’ll be worse than sinking 
for us, if we wait.” 

The propeller thrashed the 
water again, and the stranger 
disappeared finally in the mist, 
while the officer of the watch 
on the Dumfries’s bridge blas- 
phemed helplessly. But there 
was @ savage sympathy in the 
tone of the skipper as he re- 
marked, “I wonder what’s 
driving that poor devil beyond 
the bounds of decency.” 

Holed the Dumfries certainly 
was—holed and settling rapidly 
by the head, for all the pumps 
could do, but they kept her 
afloat long enough to run her 
ashore. The other ship was 
never traced, and along the 
waterside seamen waggled their 
heads wisely, and opined that 
she sailed from a torrid port, 
and that her captain, mate, 
and crew were combined in the 
ghost of one dago, who roamed 
the sea with eight inches of 
good steel festering in his in- 
cinerated chest. 

And then MacMurdoch fired 
Armstrong. It was the last 
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thing in the world he wanted 
to do, but the sailor, who had 
lost his sense of humour, and 
was now just a seething caul- 
dron of bitterness and mistrust, 
didn’t give him a chance. Mac- 
Murdoch was patient, super- 
humanly patient, but finally he 
grew angry. 

“Gang yer ain gait tae the 
de’il,’’ he cried at the close of 
a sultry interview, anger and 
sorrow driving him back on 
the tongue of his youth. “I’ve 
stood mair frae ye than I wad 
tak frae ma ain son, and I'll 
stand nae mair. Hap when 
ye’ve drunk the dregs and 
mumbled the crust, there'll 
come a pickle sense tae yer 
thick heid. The door’s ahint 
ye, lad.” 

Just for a moment, a glimpse 
of the old Armstrong glimmered 


up through the bitter waters 
that had closed over his head. 
“I’m sorry, sir,” he muttered, 
the blood mounting to his hag- 
gard cheeks, his feverish eyes 


glistening. ‘‘ You see, I’ve got 
to tackle this thing myself; 
I'll kill it, or itll kill me, but 
I’ve got to face it alone.” 

MacMurdoch regained his 
command of English, and his 
voice was soft as he answered, 
“You're daft, laddie, but go 
your daft way. Hold a straight 
course, and remember that Alex- 
ander MacMurdoch has always 
a berth waiting for you—aye ! 
and a home for you if it comes 
to that.” 

They gripped hands, and 
Armstrong passed foot - loose 
into the world to battle to 
the death with a ghost. 
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He had one more command, 
the five-hundred-ton coaster, 
Sarah Sands, and he piled her 
old bones on Lundy Island in 
one of those white fogs that 
leap without warning on ship- 
ping in the Bristol Channel. 

From this point he wag 
tossed down-stream, appearing 
to the eyes of friends occasion- 
ally as the face of a drowned 
corpse shows for a moment in 
an eddy ere it swirls again on 
its course. His name became 
a byword in all the ports of 
the world. ‘‘ Hoodoo” Arm- 
strong, they called him; and 
it isn’t good to remember all 
he suffered in those days when 
he dwelt in forecastles, or wan- 
dered stranded about the 
beaches and quays in search 
of work, while the cloud of 
notoriety about his name thick- 
ened. 

In Pahang he half-killed a 
hazing skipper of the old school, 
who was foolish enough to 
lift a hand to him. Outside 
Sydney Harbour an unfortunate 
difference of opinion with a 
second officer ended by that 
gentleman being thrown over- 
board in shark-infested waters. 
Those and tales of the sort— 
some true and more false—kept 
his memory green among sea- 
farers. 

A man with less steel in 
his composition would have 
gone to the dogs through the 
bottom of a tumbler. Arm- 
strong, isolated from the ordi- 
nary fellowship of his kind by 
the cloud which hovered con- 
stantly over his head, and feel- 
ing always at his back a darker 
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shadow, almost as of a tangible 
pursuer, put his head down 
and smashed blindly into what- 
ever obstructed his path. 

There were many old friends 
who would have been glad to 
lend a helping hand, but sym- 
pathy was as a red rag to the 
charging bull. 

“T don’t steal, beg, or bor- 
row. I keep a decent shirt 
on my back and avoid prison. 
What has it got to do with 
you, or anybody else, how I 
manage it?” 

This was in reply to a kindly 
inquiry by an old skipper who, 
as a matter of fact, had a 
good billet up his sleeve. Arm- 
strong, needless to say, didn’t 
get that billet, and a few en- 
counters of a similar kind 
reduced the number of his 
open friends to zero. 

Convinced of the supernatural 
character of the forces arrayed 
against him, rendered savage 
by an endless series of disasters, 
he never quite despaired of 
ultimate victory. Periodically 
he would arrive in a port, and, 
emerging from some dingy fore- 
castle, take up his quarters at 
a decent resort of officers, and 
from there make the round of 
the local offices in search of a 
command. But he was too 
well known, and seldom got 
inside the clerical guards of 
those sanctuaries from which 
jobs are wrested. He was, in 
fact, become a marine nuisance, 
on a par with the man who 
always wants a fiver for “a 
dead sure thing,’ or the bibu- 
lous rogue who only wants 
“sixpence for a bed.” 
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At last the wheel of fate 
brought him to lean against a 
bollard by the waterside at 
Tilbury. It was a day more 
worthy of December parentage 
than that of early September, 
which, according to the calen- 
dar, it claimed. A _ ghostly 
grey fog lay low along the river, 
above which a mast moved 
here and there without visible 
material means of propulsion. 
The tumbled roofs of Gravesend 
on the farther shore huddled 
dismally together, as if they 
sensed the turn of the year 
and the coming of the bleak 
winter days. 

Even the sea, which finds 
use for the meanest servant, 
would soon have nothing to 
offer . . . except... Many 
as good a man as he had loosed 
the burdensome pack-strings of 
life, and gone down to rest in 
those muddy waters. Perhaps 
if he dropped over there, he 
might at last evade the relent- 
less shadow which brooded 
over him waking or sleeping. 
Perhaps... 

The anxious calls of vessels 
great and small feeling their 
way out to sea cut through 
his musings, and he drew him- 
self up shuddering. The sea 
called him, but not to rest. 
He felt he hated her, but, as 
a good man may follow a bad 
woman, loathing the servitude, 
he would follow the sea to the 
end. 

He wandered aimlessly a few 
steps down the quay, till he 
found, confronting him, a dingy 
office building. Above the blis- 
tered door a worn sign notified 
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the world that the Imperial 
Ocean Ways Company dwelt 
within. The controller, evi- 
dently a modest man, had 
added his imperial patronymic 
in the smallest possible print 
—Levi Levinstein. 

Armstrong looked the temple 
of imperialism over without 
enthusiasm, but, remembering 
that fat snails frequently house 
in battered shells, he pushed 
open the door. 

The interior was dilapidated. 
A few cheap filing clips hanging 
from shelf-hooks held bunches 
of dusty bills of lading. Worm- 
eaten shelves were stacked with 
grimy binders of shipping office 
relics. The blue distempered 
walls were patched with damp, 
and from the low ceiling slabs of 
plaster hung precariously. A 
single yellow gas-jet flickered 
dejectedly above a dirty coun- 
ter, behind which a pimply- 
faced youth, clad in a grey 
suit three sizes too small for 
him, sat on a high stool, im- 
mersed in a yellow-covered 
book. 

Armstrong’s entrance had not 
been observed, and his impulse 
was to slip away, for here was 
obviously no berth for a sea- 
man. But his eye caught the 
word ‘“ Private’”’ on a heavy 
door behind the counter, and 
he was seized with curiosity as 
to what the inner sanctum of 
this dreary bourne might har- 
bour. 

“‘Are you the manager? ” 
he asked. 

The boy almost fell off his 
stool, while, with dexterity born 
of long practice, he shot 
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his literature into an inner 
pocket. 

** Assistant,” he answe 
lifting a pair of wicked eyes 
to the seaman’s face. “ D’yon 
want anything ? ” 

“IT was looking for a berth.” 

The boy appraised the appli- 
cant with precocious and ingo- 
lent calm, and then reached 
back to the private door and 
pulled it open an inch or two. 

“Fellow looking for a berth, 
dad; cut of a skipper. Want 
to see him ? ” 

** Yes—send him in.” 

Armstrong lifted the counter- 
flap and passed through, and 
the sudden change of surround- 
ings took his breath away. 
Outside was squalor and pov- 
erty ; within was luxury, gross 
and in execrable taste, but a 
safe index of wealth, from the 
expensive pictures in priceless 
frames flung higgledy-piggledy 
about the walls, to the fabulous 
carpet, which screamed its mon- 
strous price through a month’s 
accumulation of dirt. 

The sailor’s eyes blinked in 
the glare of a strong desk lamp, 
shaded in such a way as,to 
throw its rays full on his face, 
and he was unable to see the 
presiding deity of this temple 
of blatancy until the deity 
himself tipped down the shade. 
Then he discovered the ship- 
owner sitting behind a flat- 
topped desk, a capacious tray 
holding whisky and soda at 
his right hand, and a large 
box of cigars at his left. Arm- 
strong, with a half-formed sus- 
picion hardening to a certainty, 
made a rapid inspection of 
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Levi Levinstein, while waiting 
for authority to step forward. 

The facial misfortunes of his 
tribe were, in Levi’s case, ex- 
aggerated to the verge of carica- 
ture. He possessed an inordi- 
nate nose, a huge slack mouth, 
and a pendulous underlip which 
quivered continuously, like that 
of a dozing cab-horse. His 
head was bald, and on top of 
the shining crown was a gnarled 
excrescence of about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, from which 
straggled a few dark hairs. 
But his bulging lidless eyes 
were the most distasteful fea- 
ture of his distasteful physiog- 
nomy. 

“Well, captain, come and 
sit down.” 

The sailor took a round- 
turn on his temper, for he 
realised that there was every 
possibility that he would pres- 
ently add a ship-owner to the 
growing list of the victims of 
his fury. 

“Take a pew, captain, and 
help ’self to a smoke. So you’re 
looking for a berth ? ” 

Armstrong took the prof- 
fered weed, and intimated that 
he was looking for a berth— 
looking hard. 

“ Been out long ? ” 

“ Haven’t rated higher than 
quartermaster for two years, 
but you'll find my papers are 
0.K.” 

The cloud seemed moment- 
arily to lift a little from his 
brain, and the shadow at his 
back faded. A glimmering of 
@ long-vanished sense of humour 
welled up from the depths, and 
@ grim spark flashed in his eye. 
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He had come low indeed if 
Levi Levinstein could regard 
him as a likely tool, but the 
Jew should certainly repent 
the blunder. He flung the 
suggestion of a whine into his 
voice. 

**My papers are O.K., sir; 
not a mark against me. Rotten 
bad luck—that’s all.” 

“Bad luck? Of course!” 
Levi’s voice was hearty, and 
to show that his sympathy 
was something more than mere 
words he mixed a stiff whisky- 
and-soda, and pushed it to- 
wards his intended victim. 

** What was the trouble ? ” 

The sailor touched lightly on 
the misfortunes of the Peru- 
vian, the Dumfries, and the 
Sarah Sands. Levi tucked his 
pudgy thumbs into the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, and 
sucked in as much of his under- 
lip as he could accommodate 
without choking. 

*“‘Tt’s a terrible list of mis- 
fortunes, captain. You couldn’t 
expect to get a quarter-deck 
berth anywhere with that pedi- 
gree tied to your tail. Can I 
see your papers ? ” 

Armstrong produced the 
waterproof wallet, and his 
whine was unmistakable. 

“Just rotten bad luck, sir. 
Extra-master’s ticket, and not 
a black mark against me. 
Enough to drive a man to the 
devil.” 

The ship-owner opened the 
wallet, and his eyes flashed 
wickedly as they fell on the 
name. 

“Ah! I was trying to re- 
member while you were telling 
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me your troubles. Hoodoo 
Armstrong, isn’t it?” 

*‘ Just fishwives’ tales, sir,” 
Armstrong protested. ‘“ If you 
give me a ship you'll find I 
haven’t forgotten my job.” 

Levi replenished the glasses. 

“Well—I’ve got a boat,” 
he began doubtfully. “I had 
made all arrangements, and 
she’s manned except for the 
skipper. The fool who was to 
command her has let me down 
at the last minute, and he’s 
going to be mighty sorry before 
he’s much older. I’m looking 
for a man, but he must be the 
right sort.” 

The seaman’s grey eyes 
flamed for a moment, but 
Levinstein was looking at the 
ceiling, and by the time he 
brought his gaze down again 
Armstrong’s face was calm and 
anxious to please. 

“‘ Particular sort of job, sir? ” 
There was less of the respectful 
captain in the tone, and more 
of a subtle familiarity, which 
pleased Mr Levinstein under 
the circumstances. The inter- 
view was progressing as such 
interviews should. 

** Well, she’s a queer craft,” 
the owner explained. ‘‘She’s 
past her use at sea, but I can’t 
afford to lay by a boat while 
she’ll drag her bones about on 
the surface and haul freight. 
The Imperator will do that at 
the moment, but she needs 
careful handling.” 

** Where’s she bound ? ” 

** Monte Moreno.” 

Armstrong laughed raucously, 
and Levinstein jumped nerv- 
ously in his chair. 
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** What’s the matter? ” 

“Just the name.” The 
sailor’s teeth gleamed in g 
crooked smile. “‘My hoodoo 
comes from Monte Moreno, and, 
if there’s any worth in sailors’ 
tales, your boat’s chance of 
life with me on her bridge 
isn’t worth a foot of spun- 
yarn.” 

Levinstein’s gross carcase 
shifted from side to side in the 
swivel chair, while he chewed 
reflectively at the butt of a 
fresh cigar. 

“Why not get it off your 
chest ?’’ Armstrong prodded. 
“Your reputation may not be 
much, but, even if I blabbed, 
I don’t reckon anybody is 
likely to take my word against 
yours.” 

The Jew lit his cigar and 
hid behind a screen of blue 
smoke. 

“‘There’s nothing for you to 
blab about. I like you, my 
boy. I offer you a berth, but 
I tell you frankly she’s a leaky 
tub; in fact, she’s rotten, but 
she passes the port authorities 
as seaworthy, and,” signifi- 
cantly, “I promise you her 
boats are first-class.” 

“And ship and cargo are 
over-insured about ten times, 
I suppose ? ” 

“That’s nothing to do with 
you, my boy,” Levinstem 
rasped. ‘‘ You’re on the rocks, 
and I’m lending a hand to tow 
you off. I’m offering you 4 
questionable craft, because it’s 
the best I can do at the mo- 
ment. The old hooker should 
make Monte Moreno safe 
enough, but I think it’s more 
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than likely she’ll founder on 
the home trip. The essence of 
seamanship is the ability to 
ensure that if a boat must 
sink, it does so at the right 
time and in the right place; 
I take you to be a smart sea- 
man.” 

* And it looks to me, so far, 
as if you propose to tow me 
off my present rocks just to 
land me on worse ones. I 
can’t, with my reputation, 
afford to lose another boat, 
Mr Levinstein,”’ 

“Of course you can’t. Well, 
the pay is twenty pounds a 
month, and if you should have 
the misfortune to lose the ship, 
there’d be a bonus of five hun- 
dred pounds, payable immedi- 
ately you come ashore; that, 
and the command of a more 
reliable vessel waiting for you. 
It might be worth a little risk, 
captain—eh ? ” 

Levinstein’s smoke screen was 
very thick as he made the 
offer; otherwise he might have 
felt doubts if Armstrong was 
quite the tool he sought, but 
the sailor’s next query set his 
mind at rest. 

“Are any of the crew in on 
this ? ” 

The gross evil face showed 
for a moment, grinning through 
an eddy of smoke, and vanished 
again. 

“You should cultivate a dis- 
creet tongue, captain. Your 
mate, name of Mulligan, is also 
being towed off the rocks. I 
have pointed out the disadvan- 
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tages to him, and, in considera- 
tion of the risks, he gets two 
hundred and fifty pounds if 
there’s an accident. What do 
you think ? ” 

“TI think it’s mighty likely 
there’ll be an accident.” 

Levinstein came out of the 
cloud to replenish his com- 
panion’s glass. ‘‘ Are you on, 
captain ?”’ he demanded, study- 
ing the sailor out of the corners 
of hooded eyes. 

Armstrong nodded. 

“And you're satisfied with 
your mate ? ” 

“Tl have to be, I suppose. 
If you'll let me have my 
papers, I’A get along and see 
about my kit. I'll be going 
down on the tide to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

Levinstein yelled to his son, 
who produced the necessary 
documents. 

“I’m glad to have met you, 
captain,’’ he said as they parted, 
“and I think the meeting is 
lucky for us both. Nobody can 
say that Levi Levinstein doesn’t 
play straight with his friends, 
and,” a nasty note informed 
the thick voice, “nobody can 
say he has let Levi Levinstein 
down without living to be 
mighty sorry for it. Pleasant 
voyage, captain.” 

Perhaps the smoke accounted 
for the fact that Armstrong 
failed to see the outstretched 
paw. Levi thought so any- 
how, but then he was used 
to having his hand overlooked, 
even by his tools, 
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Armstrong sought his new 
command early. It was low 
water, and he stood for a 
while gazing down on that 
floating wreck, thes.s. Imperator. 
It was impossible to say what 
colours she originally affected, 
or whether she was iron-decked 
or wooden. At present she 
bore the neutral tints of the 
dirt which cluttered her from 
stem to stern. Long trails 
of rust streamed away from 
her hawse-holes, and every out- 
let was similarly decorated. 
Her smoke-stack was crusted 
with the salt of previous voy- 
ages, but a splash of new 
paint showed where the house- 
‘mark of a recent owner had 
been clumsily obliterated. 

The bridge seemed as dirty 
as the deck. It was innocent 
of canvas, and the telegraph 
and binnacle casings were green. 
Several members of the crew 
were sitting about on the fore- 
hatch having breakfast, and 
they looked unpromising, even 
to a man who had long since 
ceased to be finicky about 
crews. 

Surveying that filthy tub, 
the old blind rage against fate 
shook him for a moment, but 
he crushed the feeling down. 
Hailing the deck, he requested 
the presence of Mr Mulligan on 
the wharf. 

Mulligan came nimbly up 
the ladder, and Armstrong sur- 
veyed him with a disfavour 
which he made no effort to 
hide. The mate was a big 


Irishman, blue-eyed and ruddy, 
The lower half of his face was 
clothed in a ragged beard and 
moustache, through the gaps 
of which strong white teeth 
grinned insolently. His patched 
reefer had several buttons miss- 
ing; his dirty grey trousers 
were holed at the knee, and 
broken canvas shoes exposed 
brazenly a large and dirty toe. 

“Are you the mate of 
that dust-bin?” Armstrong 
asked. 

“T am that,” in a thick 
Hibernian brogue. “ Pretty 
little thing, isn’t she? Are 
you the skipper ? ” 

“T’m the skipper, and we 
sail this afternoon with the 
tide. Now keep your mouth 
shut, and listen to me.” 

The skipper’s voice had fallen 
thin and cold, and his eyes 
glinted dangerously. Mulligan, 
brought up at the start of a 
cheerful sally, stood with his 
mouth open, while his new 
chief offered, calmly and dis- 
passionately, his considered 
opinion of ship and crew, 
and finally of the mate him- 
self. 
“The Imperator may be 4 
scrap-can on her way to the 
bottom, but she’s got to look 
something better than a hog- 
wallow while she stays afloat,” 
he concluded. ‘ You can start 
that crew to work as soon a8 
you please.” 

*“You’re mighty particular, 
aren’t you ? ” Mulligan blazed. 

“IT am. My name is Arm- 
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strong — Hoodoo Armstrong ; 
you may have heard of me.” 

The mate’s breath whistled 
through his teeth, for he was 
an Irishman as well as a sailor. 

“ Holy virgin!’ he breathed 
at last. ‘“‘ That Shonk is wast- 
ing his money. There wasn’t 
any need to pay.” 

The captain turned on his 
heel, and before he was clear 
of the wharf he heard the roar 
of the Irishman’s voice driving 
the crew to work. 

The same evening he paced 
the bridge of his new com- 
mand, while the Nore blinked 
solemnly astern, and further 
away, the lights along the 
Sheerness wall faded to a blur. 
Mulligan had bestirred himself 
to some purpose. There was 


a suggestion of glow about the 
bridge’s brass-work, and a wind- 
screen, worn but clean, had 


been stretched. It was now 
possible to ascertain that the 
Imperator had wooden decks. 
The hatch-covers had been de- 
cently fastened, and ropes pro- 
perly coiled down. 

Best of all, the mate had 
found a respectable suit of 
clothes, had washed, and 
trimmed his beard and mous- 
tache. Really, after renova- 
tion, he wasn’t a bad-looking 
fellow. There was more devil 
in his eyes than is good for 
any man, but on second inspec- 
tion Armstrong was inclined to 
hope. 

The mate came on the bridge, 
and after a word or two, the 
skipper went below ‘to get 
supper and make the acquaint- 
ance of his chief engineer. 
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Heathcote—the chief—had 
been designed for something 
far above his present station, 
and a glance at his flabby 
features and yellow rheumy 
eyes told the way the best of 
his brains and all his chances 
had gone. 

They talked desultorily of 
shore matters till Armstrong 
asked, “‘ Well, what do you 
think of her, chief? Is she 
very bad ? ” 

Heathcote’s dreary eyes fired. 
He had been waiting for the 
cue to pour forth his grievances. 

“Tt’s a crime to send a rat 
to sea in her,” he swore. “ The 
shaft jumps in the bed-plates 
at every revolution; most of 
the machinery is iron scrap, 
and damn badly cared for even 
as scrap. Fifty pounds pres- 
sure in the boilers is likely to 
take us to glory. I haven’t a 
stoker fit to shovel anything 
but road-scrapings, and you 
couldn’t trust my second to fill 
grease-caps. What the devil 
the Board—hell ! ” 

His trained ear had caught 
a discordant note in the ham- 
mer and clank of the struggling 
engines, and he fled. 

Armstrong finished his sup- 
per, and started to go on deck, 
but at the cabin door he turned, 
and, as if speaking to somebody, 
muttered savagely to the empty 
room— 

**See—you can gef me no 
lower. I’m taken for a black- 
guard by Levinstein and Mulli- 
gan, and I’m here with a com- 
mission to sink this rotten 
scow. But I'll take her out 
and back if I float -her into 
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Tilbury, bottom up. Hoodoo 
or no hoodoo, she goes safe 
back to Tilbury, or I and 
everybody in her will drown.” 
And, with a weird survival of 
youth peeping through his bit- 
terness, he added, ‘‘ Be damned 
to you!” 

The principal duty of a mate 
at sea is to keep the crew 
employed, and Mulligan per- 
formed that task with marvel- 
lous efficiency. The Lizard lay 
abeam when the men made 
their first, and only, effort to 
kick against the pricks. They 
assembled on the fore-hatch 
below the bridge, and their 
spokesman, a half-caste whose 
predominating strain was Cock- 
ney, expressed their desire to 
interview the captain. 

Armstrong pulled down the 
weather - screen, and looked 


grimly over the motley collec- 


tion, from the half-caste to the 
negro cook. He looked them 
over one by one in silence, while 
they shifted uneasily on their 
feet. 

** What’s your trouble ? ” he 
asked at last. 

The half-caste broke forth 
into a bitter and fantastic 
harangue on the inequalities 
and injustices of the social 
structure, but the skipper broke 
ruthlessly into a lurid period. 

* Your politics don’t matter 
a pin to me. What’s your 
grievance ¢ ” 

“We're ’azed, sir; ’azed 
like cattle. We ain’t got time 
to breathe, much less smoke a 
pipe, or write a letter ’ome.” 

“Food good enough for 
you?” 
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“Ow! yes.. We ain’t got no 
complaint about grub.” 

** You’re just overworked ¢ ” 

“Yes, sir, ’azed like cattle, 
sir, and it’s a played-out game, 
and we ain’t going to stand 
for it. We'll work eight hours 
a day, and no more.” 

The Cockney was gaining 
courage from the captain’s mod- 
eration. Perhaps, after all, he 
wasn’t so dangerous as he 
looked. 

Armstrong turned to Mulli- 
gan, and his eyes were bitter 
and his lips twisted into a con- 
temptuous smile. 

“Tf the men have got time 
to work up this sort of tom- 
foolery, you can’t be doing 
your job, Mr Mate,” he said. 
“See to it; I don’t expect to 
complain twice.” 

He left the bridge, and Mul- 
ligan followed his retreating 
form with wondering eyes, in 
which there was the dawn of a 
grudging admiration. 

“Begob! that’s a queer 
one,” he murmured. Then 
to the uncomfortable crew, 
** Wait just one minute, m’boys, 
and I’ll attend to you.” 

But the boys didn’t wait. 
Discipline was established 
bloodlessly on deck; below 
decks, where sleepless nights 
and lack of whisky had made 
Heathcote irritable, it was 
established with the help of a 
spanner, not without some let- 
ting of blood. 

So the days ran into weeks, 
while the Imperator, growing 
ever cleaner, ploughed her slow 
way through fair weather and 
foul. Mulligan hinted no more 
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of the bond of wickedness which 
united him to the skipper. He 
repeated to himself more than 
once, after a glance into age- 
old weary eyes, that Armstrong 
was a queer one. He presumed 
that the accident, which was 
to earn him two hundred and 
fifty good pounds, would hap- 
pen in due course, but in the 
meantime the subject was taboo. 
And the Irishman wasn’t very 
happy himself, for he was in 
process of resuscitating a con- 
science, which gnawed with 
persistent and razor-sharp 
teeth. 

At last they raised the long 
lean coast, and slid over an 
oily sea between the two vol- 
canic rocks which stand on 
either side of the harbour mouth 
like the ruined pillars of a 
gigantic gateway. The pilot 
came aboard, and Armstrong 
was free to watch the water- 
front widening to view, as the 
Imperator waddled in past the 
chain of low islets forming the 
natural breakwater, and swung 
hard to starboard into the 
harbour proper. 

Eight years had passed since 
he had looked on this scene, 
but it might have been a lapse 
of ages, and he was startled 
to find how little the face 
of things had changed. The 
tall warehouses along the 
quays, with their thousands 
of dirty windows; the pic- 
turesque but filthy native town 
behind; and above, perched 
on the benches of the Sierra 
foothills, the palaces of the 
provincial notables, — nothing 
seemed to have changed, even 
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by so much as the addition 
of a coat of paint. 

The Imperator crawled in, 
keeping the buoys of the fair- 
way close to starboard, as the 
seven-thousand-tonner Glasgow, 
of the Gray Anchor Line, came 
grandly out led by her two 
obsequious tugs; and there 
was a lump in Armstrong’s 
throat as he looked up from 
his floating scrap-heap at the 
black opulent sheer. 

** All fast, sir!” 

He snapped the indicator 
over. The gangway was low- 
ered, and the local representa- 
tive of the Imperial Ocean Ways 
Company—another Levinstein 
—stepped aboard. He closed 
one knowing eye as he shook 
the captain’s hand, but gave 
no other sign of knowledge 
as he took over the ship’s 
papers. He had the return 


cargo ready for loading—main- 
ly canned fruit, he said—with 
one of those fleshy Levinstein 


chuckles. There was trouble 
in the port, but he thought 
the Imperator should be able 
to clear in ten days. Mean- 
time, if the captain chanced 
to be a stranger to Monte 
Moreno—— The skipper in- 
timated that he was not a 
stranger, and from the tone 
Levinstein felt it would be in- 
judicious to press hospitality. 
That evening, while Arm- 
strong stood at the foot of 
the gangway, undecided where 
to go or what to do, a 
tatterdemalion dock-policeman 
sidled up and began to dribble 
out information in the wheed- 
ling tones of his kind. The 
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republic, it appeared, was only 
now recovering from its annual 
revolution. The new authority 
was not yet firm in the saddle, 
and the ex-president was still 
at large with the exchequer 
accounts and most of the 
treasury’s negotiable securities. 
Under the circumstances back 
streets should be avoided, but 
if the honourable captain sought 
amusement, the victorious and 
regenerated nation danced and 
supped at the Casa Veglia 
and the Casa Carranza. Those 
were the more respectable 
haunts; if the most excellent 
captain—— 

Armstrong tossed a coin into 
the greedy palm. Casa Car- 
ranza! Why not? He flung 
a defiant laugh over his shoul- 
der, and stepped out smartly 
through the cluttered docks 
into the moon-kissed orchard 


country, and along the dusty 
white road, down which motor- 


cars, open mule-drawn car- 
riages, and fiery saddle-animals 
bore the rejoicing members of 
the victorious party. 

Casa Carranza seemed un- 
changed too. The same re- 
splendent flunkey stood under 
the great lamp, to fling open 
the doors with a bow, which 
conveyed to every visitor that 
he alone was the expected 
guest. It might almost have 
been the same black-pointed 
mule team waiting at the foot 
of the broad white steps for 
some wealthy reveller. 

He wandered into the dining- 
room in search of a table. 
The place was crowded with 
excited parties, who were more 
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concerned with politics than 
food, but occupied tables ag 
if there were no more serioug 
object in life than to chatter, 
His sleeve was twitched by a 
nimble waiter, and he was 
hurried into a place at a small 
table where a girl sat alone, 
He mumbled an excuse while 
running his eye down the bill- 
of-fare; then as the waiter 
disappeared he looked up, and 
found himself gazing into the 
wide astounded eyes of Isobel 
Zapeta. 

Sefiorita Zapeta was at this 
time about twenty-six. The 
fresh daring beauty which had 
lured Armstrong was gone. The 
framework of beauty remained, 
but lines that were once soft 
had hardened; lips made for 
laughter were set as if they 
had never been taught to smile; 
and great dark eyes, which 
years ago had sparkled devil- 
may-care with joy, glowed now 
devil-may-care with bitterness 
and disappointment. 

It seemed they would never 
speak, but at last the girl’s 
voice broke the spell, and her 
tone held a note of compas- 
sion which went straight to 
Armstrong’s heart. 

“So, sefior, Carlo kept his 
word to you too ; tell me.” 

Armstrong, haltingly at first, 
but warming to the work as he 
progressed, told the story. 

** And so, sefiorita,’’ he con- 
cluded, “‘I have fallen as low 
as I can go. I am taken for 
something between a murderer 
and a thief, and I command 
the leakiest marine coffin ever 
allowed out of dock.” 
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The food before them was 
untouched, and the anxious 
waiter came forward in the 
pause, to know what was wrong 
with the viands of a house 
famed for its cookery from 
Cape Horn to the Hudson. 
Armstrong waved him away, 
and Isobel Zapeta began to 
speak in her weird, liquid 
half-Spanish, half-English. 

Carlo Pacheco’s word had 
peen fulfilled. The young men 
came no more to the Casa 
Zapeta, and the girls who had 
envied her pointed the finger 
of scorn. ‘There was money 
enough, but her mother, grow- 
ing old, had become miserly, 
and nagged continually over 
the expense of keeping a daugh- 
ter who brought no grist to the 
family mill. Isobel was grow- 
ing old too, and nothing hap- 
pened from day to day. Life 
was, an endless, flat, unwind- 
ing road through a sordid 
country. 

“For you, sefior,” she said, 
“there was always the fight; 
for me, nothing but to grow 
old and ugly, and slowly to rot 
to death. Do you know what 
I did last night ? ” 

The blood, leaping under the 
dusky pallor of her skin, lent 
her face an illusive suggestion 
of fulness and youth. Her eyes 
were frank, though they met 
the sailor’s through a mist of 
shamed tears. 

“TI walked in the Street of 
Windows,” she said. “I 
watched the men and girls 
come and go, and I envied 
them. There is life of a sort 
there, sefior. It doesn’t last 
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long, but the flame burns 
high.” 

“As a lamp smokes, sefio- 
rita,” Armstrong’s voice was 
husky with feeling. ‘ You 
must never go there again— 
never.” 

She said nothing, and after 
a long silence he asked, ‘“‘ Are 
we friends, sefiorita ? ”’ 

Her glance enveloped him in 
a mantle of warmth, and, for 
the first time since the night of 
the Peruvian disaster, he saw 
the cloud that hovered over 
him thin to transparency. 

“But yes, sefior. For an 
hour, years ago, I hated you, 
but I have prayed for you 
many times since then.” 

Armstrong signed to the 
waiter. 

“Take this stuff away. No 
offence to the house, steward. 
We'll start supper over again.” 
Then to the girl, “I shall be 
in port for ten days. What 
you need is a holiday, and so 
do I. We shall do something 
every day of those ten.” 

She regarded him doubtfully 
for perhaps a minute, and then 
the light of starved youth flick- 
ered and flamed in the weary 
eyes, and she raised her glass. 

** To our holiday, Sefior Arm- 
strong,” she said. 

By the time they parted on 
the evening of the ninth day, 
Destiny had woven the threads 
of two lives together, for good 
or ill. Armstrong held the 
girl’s hands in his, while the 
stars, which see all things, 
gazed down, pityingly perhaps, 
through the warm scented dusk. 

“Tl go straight to Alex. 
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ander MacMurdoch when I get 
home,” the sailor said. “ He’ll 
give me a ship for Monte 
Moreno, if he has to build one 
specially for the job, and then 
you're coming home with me. 
You are not afraid ? ” 


The pillars of Monte Moreno 
were lost in the smother astern, 
and a gorgeous sunset gilded 
the tossing sea, as the Imperator 
crammed her ancient nose dog- 
gedly into the first rush of a 
rattling south-wester. Arm- 
strong laughed light-heartedly 
as @ flurry of spray lashed his 
face, and Mulligan, who stocd 
beside him on the bridge, 
watched him in wonder. 

A new skipper had come 
aboard, keen-eyed and sharp- 
tonguedjas of yore, but with 
his tone purged of much acid ; 
with a youthfulness in his eyes 
and a capacity for laughter 
which Mulligan had not seen 
before. The Irishman could 
find nothing to justify cheerful- 
ness. He loathed enigmas, 
and wished heartily that the 
skipper would settle the busi- 
ness for which they were both 
engaged. 

Fresh tar glistened on the 
tattered flanks of the Im- 
perator. Her smoke - stack 
boasted a new coat of paint. 
Her brass fittings gleamed in 
the sunset glow, aad her decks 
showed good clean planking 
ot which no boat need be 
ashamed. Surveying his handi- 
work, Mulligan felt a thrill of 
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“Only that you will not 
come back,” Isobel Zapeta re- 
plied sadly, “‘ that you will not 
come back, or that perhaps 
afterwards—you may be sorry 
you came.” 

Armstrong kissed her lips. 


pride, and he reflected bit- 
terly that it was a damned 
shame to trig the old lady up 
in bridal clothes ‘ust to bury 
her. 

She lifted to a comber, shak- 
ing herself pridefully as the 
water raced over her shining 
decks and roared through the 
scuppers. 

“By hoky! she might be 
half her age, sir,” Mulligan 
said. 

“ Yes—she’ll do. If Heath- 
cote can keep the screw turn- 
ing, and he’s certainly worked 
wonders in that engine-room, 
we'll pull her through any- 
thing.” 

As the skipper walked away 
the mate’s perplexity deepened. 
For himself—he was already 
heartily ashamed of a bargain 
struck when he was, to put it 
mildly, not sober. But a bar- 
gain is a bargain, made drunk 
or sober, and had he wished 
to cry off he should have done 
so before the ship left port. 
But what the deuce game was 
the skipper playing ? 

The boat battled cheerfully 
along, knocking off her labori- 
ous twelve knots, with nothing 
worse than stiffish breezes to 
try her staying powers, till the 
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grey northern waters were 
reached. Then the perverse 
gods of wind and sea turned 
with fury on what looked like 
an easy victim. 

The wind came from the 
south-west. For a day and a 
night it blew without let at 
almost hurricane force, and 
they rode it out. Forecastle 
and cabins were awash most 
of the time; the galley was 
swept clean. The deck-house 
under the bridge disappeared 
in splinters, leaving the bridge 
jutting out in mid-air, poised 
apparently on nothing. The 
bulwarks, battered and 
breached, looked like the shat- 
tered palisading of some bar- 
barian battle camp. But the 
boats—with the exception of 
the dingy—had escaped mirac- 
ulously. 

For thirty-six hours there 
was neither food nor sleep 
for any man, but they came 
through with only one casualty 
—a Swede deck hand, whose 
ribs were cracked. 

The skipper and Mulligan, 
their faces grey with salt, 
their eyes red-rimmed from 
lack of sleep and the constant 
lash of stinging spray, looked 
at each other, and Armstrong 
smiled. 

“Well, her decks are whole, 
and she seems to be riding 
fairly lightly. Test the well, 
and then get the watches 
straight. Bennett’’—to the 
second—‘‘ get. busy on the gal- 
ley. Every man-jack of that 
crew deserves a medal; the 
least we can do is feed ’em.” 

“She’s started something 
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somewhere, sir,’ Mulligan re- 
ported when he _ returned. 
“Making water pretty fast, 
and the men are in no condi- 
tion to go to the pumps. Left 
to herself she'll sink in a few 
hours ; just about stay on the 
surface long enough to make it 
safe for the boats.” 

“Who told you the crew 
wasn’t fit to pump?” 

**My judgment, sir.” Mulli- 
gan tried to meet the skipper’s 
eye, and failed. 

* Well, your judgment isn’t 
worth much, Mr Mate, and 
your opinion isn’t likely to be 
asked again between here and 
Tilbury. The Imperator is going 
into Tilbury Dock, if we row 
her in bottom up. You can 
start the pumps right away. 
I don’t reckon you'll have any 
trouble with the crew. If your 
blood-money worries you——” 

Amazement filled Mulligan’s 
eyes at the captain’s first words, 
but amazement was displaced 
by a sparkle of wild humour. 

‘“*Saved—b’ the lord,’ he 
cried. “Have you planted 
this on Levinstein from the 
start, sir? ” 

**T have.” 

Mulligan burst into a whoop 
of joy, but sobered suddenly, 
and under the grey of the brine 
his face flushed with shame. 

‘I wish I could say my share 
was a plant too, sir. But I 
was drunk—I’d like you to 
believe I was drunk, sir.” 

“*T’ll take your word.” The 
skipper held out his hand, 
which the mate gripped. 
‘** Now, jump to those pumps.” 

Armstrong leaned over ile 
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bridge rail, his tired eyes rov- 
ing about the tossing water. 
There was a tender smile on 
his lips, for a shadow stood at 
his elbow, but this time it was 
the shadow of a sefiorita with 
dark southern eyes, warm and 
bright, and sometimes he 
thought he could feel the tips 
of gentle fingers on his sleeve. 
The Imperator got a further 
hammering in the channel. 
Raw, bitter winter weather held 
the sea, and the last struggle 
round the Foreland was enough 
to try the souls of giants, but 
the nondescript crew stood to 
their work like heroes. Flayed 
and frozen, hands raw to the 
bone, half fed, and with prac- 
tically no sleep, they fought 
undaunted. And Mulligan 


proved the fine temper of the 
metal hidden under his accum- 


ulation of dross. He worked 
twice as hard as any of them, 
didn’t seem to sleep at all, 
and throve on the regimen. 
And so at last the old hulk 
fought her way into the smooth 
waters of the estuary, and as 
she drew further up-river where 
the traffic was crowded, she 
became the butt of every tug- 
boat and barge that came within 
hail. She was indeed a sight 
for the gods, with her bridge 
dancing wildly on air, her bul- 
warks flat, and her smoke-stack 
leaning drunkenly to port. She 
bore herself with a touching 
senile dignity too, and her ex- 
haust coughed and spat defi- 
ance. And Mulligan, and such 
of the crew as had voices left, 
gave as good as they got in 
the way of riverine courtesies. 
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Heavy with her freight of 
sea-water, she was warped into 
dock from her last voyage, 
Levinstein’s son stood on the 
quay-side, but he went swiftly 
to earth in the Imperial Ocean 
Ways Company’s office, and 
when Armstrong and Mulligan 
entered, he was at his place on 
the tall stool. 

“Father in?” Armstrong 
asked. 

** Yes—and he’s waiting for 
you.” 

“Keep the door, Mulligan, 
and don’t let that youth go 
out.” 

Before the door of the inner 
sanctuary closed, the Irishman 
caught sight of the livid face 
of the Jew. Thereafter, he 
heard high words, and then 
sounds of strife, about which 
he commented cheerfully to 
Levinstein junior. 

“Silly of your dad to make 
a fuss, you know. There goes 
his whisky tray. Gee! that 
sounds like the bookcase. Why 
doesn’t the old sinner act reason- 
able? There won’t be a stick 
of furniture left in the office if 
this goes on—and not much of 
dad either.” 

Silence again, and presently 
the door opened. The Jew was 
sitting at his desk. His collar 
was broken, his cheeks wet 
with tears, and saliva ran hor- 
ribly from the corners of his 
slack mouth. 

*“T’ve a cheque for five hun- 
dred, for the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society,’’ Armstrong 
said cheerfully, ‘‘and here,” 
handing over a parcel of notes, 
“two hundred and fifty to pay 
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bonuses to the crew, on the 
scale we arranged. Fix up 
everything ; I’m for Liverpool 
by the first train, and you'll 
probably hear from me.” 

** Suppose Levinstein makes 
trouble ? ” 

Armstrong handed the Irish- 
man a knotted scourge of handy 
size. “To be administered at 
such times and in such quanti- 
ties as may be necessary,” he 
said. 

“JT was afraid you were 
never coming back, laddie,”’ 
MacMurdoch sighed, when Arm- 
strong had told him his story 
and made his halting request 
for employment. 

“Tm not asking for a skip- 
per’s berth, sir; I don’t de- 
serve anything, but if you 
can start me off as mate, and 
the job’s a permanency, I 
can go over and marry Isobel, 
and we'll trust to time and 
luck to help us up the ladder.” 

“Will you so?” MacMur- 
doch chuckled. “Time and 
luck and a daft old fool named 


Alexander MacMurdoch, who 
was once over-fond of your 
mother, will see that you get 
the Ethiopian sailing for Monte 
Moreno six weeks from now. 
The daft old fool will see that 
the captain’s apartments are 
made fit for a honeymoon, 
but de’il knows, laddie, where 
I'll find a crew. Your fame 
doesn’t die, and it’s my belief 
there’s pub-crawlers making a 
mighty good thing out of your 
Hoodoo.” 

“T’ll find the men, sir. Tl 
wire Mulligan to hold the Im- 
perator’s crew, and we can 
pick up the few extra hands 
somehow, or do without.” 

MacMurdoch nodded, and 
squashed Armstrong’s thanks 
before they were half uttered. 

** Are you come to stay and 
be quit of whimsies? That’s 
the point.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll’stay as long 
as you'll have me.” 

“Good! Now come and 
send your wire, and then let 
us see what we can arrange 
about your lady passenger.” 


VI. 


The service at the Roman 
Catholic church was held at 
the unearthly hour of eight- 
thirty in the morning, and at 
the English church at nine, 
because the Ethiopian was to 
sail with the tide at eleven. 
It was a morning to bring joy 
to the heart of a stone man. 
There was just a suggestion of 
chill in the air, for it was yet 
early in February, but the sun 


rode high, and even the dreary 
dockside of Monte Moreno 
seemed touched with beauty 
in the rain-washed glory of 
the morning as Jack Armstrong 
and his bride drove down to 
their ship in a carriage drawn 
by six resplendent mules. 

The Ethiopian lay with steam 
up, and moored at either end 
of her were the Glasgow and 
the Greenock, Gray Anchor ves- 
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sels: All three boats were gay 
with bunting, and the rails 
were lined in man - 0’ - war 
fashion by the enthusiastic 
crews. 

Armstrong turned to help 
his bride to alight, and as he 
saw the radiance in her eyes, 
he caught his breath. 

“Girl, girl,’ he whispered, 
““- you get more wonderful every 
time I look at you.” 

‘Boy, boy,” she mimicked, 
her halting English and rolling 
r’s making divine music, “I 
know a sailor who wears rosy 
spectacles. I hope he’ll always 
wear them.” 

The syren of the Ethiopian 
bellowed a welcome as they 
stepped on the gang-plank, at 
the head of which Mulligan 
was waiting to receive them, 
immaculate in the nautical gear 
of the tropics, every coppery 
hair in his torpedo beard look- 
ing as if it had been individu- 
ally clipped and polished. He 
was supported by Heathcote 
and Bennett, and the officers 
of the sister ships. 

Mulligan put out his hand 
to help the bride over the 
awkward break at the head of 
the gangway, and she took it, 
blushing happily. 

““Mr Mulligan, I know you 
by Jack’s pictures,” she said. 
“And Mr Heathcote I see 
there, and Mr Bennett.” 

She stepped lightly over the 
break. As her foot touched 
the deck, her face paled, and 
but for Mulligan’s quick arm 
she would have fallen. Arm- 
strong, following, emitted an 
exclamation of concern, and 
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bounded to her side, but before 
he could stoop over her, a cry 
almost as of fear sprang to hig 
lips, and he swung on his heel 
like an animal at bay. 

After years of barrenness and 
gloom, these two had once 
more reached the radiant height 
where the sun bathed all 
their world in its genial 
light, and the sky held no 
speck... 

Armstrong pulled himself to- 
gether, and presented the offi- 
cers, one after another, to his 
wife, who smiled with pitiful 
courage through hardly re- 
strained tears. 

The LEthiopian’s cook had 
worried himself to a shadow, 
and Mulligan had mortgaged 
six months’ pay to make the 
wedding breakfast a success, 
Their part had been well done, 
but a blight had fallen on the 
company, and their speech- 
making and merriment was a 
ghastly caricature, like those 
prison dinners of the French 
Revolution, when the aristo- 
crats, who had been warned for 
the morning guillotine, dined 
their friends till sunrise. 

Armstrong thanked them in 
a speech, the words of which 
were happy enough, but his 
voice was harsh and toneless, 
and his smile fixed as though 
cast in bronze. The guests 
went swiftly, their forced laugh- 
ter and good wishes having 
for the bridal pair an awful 
effect of grimacing and mockery. 

“Stand by,” Armstrong in- 
structed Mulligan while the last 
visitor was heaving a sigh of 
relief on the wharf. “I'll take 
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my wife below, and be on the 
pridge in a few minutes.” 

He led the girl down to their 
quarters, two state-rooms open- 
ing out into a main cabin, the 
whole cosily furnished under 
the affectionate eye of Mac- 
Murdoch. 

“Tl be down again directly 
we're clear of the Pillars,” he 
said, patting his wife’s shoulder, 
and striving to speak lightly. 
He turned to the door hastily, 
but before he could reach it 
her arms were round his neck, 
and her eyes, molten with 
terror, caught and held his. 

“Jack, Jack! me—have I 
brought you this ? ” she cried. 

“ Brought me what, child ? ” 

“The shadow. Before I came 
the shadow had left you; you 
take me, and it has come back 
to haunt us both.” 

Armstrong pressed the terror- 
stricken face against his breast, 
and stroked the shining raven 
hair with tender clumsy fingers, 
while he forced his dry tongue 
to words of comfort and cheer. 

“Mustn’t cry till you're 
burned, little lady. This is 
Monte Moreno, you know, Carlo 
Pacheco’sown stamping ground, 
and the vindictive little devil 
is entitled to his last fling be- 
fore he loses us for ever. It’s 
just our imagination and my 
guilty conscience. Wait till 
we get beyond the Pillars ; 
good keen sea-breeze will settle 
that ghost, girl. Come—one 
kiss; you mustn’t cry on our 
-day.” 


wedding 

She lifted her face, and Arm- 
strong saw, and the sight seared 
his soul, that the hard lines 
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which had faded from her face 
since the night of their meet- 
ing were creeping back already. 
And far back in her great dark 
eyes fear lurked. He kissed 
her, gripping her in his strong 
arms as if he would crush her 
to death, and then he fled on 
deck. And Carlo Pacheco ran 
at his heels like a hell-hound 
waiting the word to spring. 

*‘Have you looked at the 
glass, sir? ’’ Mulligan asked, as 
the pilot pushed off, and the 
Ethiopian sprang into her stride 
for the open sea. 

“No, and I haven’t even 
lookedgat the sky, Mulligan. 
I’m a damn poor skipper.” 

“ Mercury’s going down as;if 
somebody had trodden on it, 
and look at that cloud, sir; I 
hope Mrs Armstrong is a good 
sailor.” 

Low on the northern hori- 
zon a thin line of black cloud 
had appeared, spreading itself 
with incredible rapidity along 
the sea-rim, and the noonday 
sun glared with a reddish light 
through a thin haze which fled 
across the sky, a swift and 
silent herald of the cataclysm 
following hard on its heels. 
Gulls, screaming fearfully, were 
making their way shoreward 
at speed, and from far off a 
low mutter of thunder was 
borne across the sea. 

‘We might run in, sir. 

“No time,” Armstrong 
snapped. ‘‘ You’ve got a quar- 
ter of an hour. Snug down 
all you can, and put below 
everybody not needed on deck. 
You'll find mighty little loose 
about the decks by the time 
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this has finished with us. Jump 
to it.” 

The cabin steward rushed up 
to the bridge, and Armstrong 
paused on his way to the engine- 
room telephone. 

“There'll be no supper to- 
night, steward. Make Mrs Arm- 
strong as comfortable as you 
can, and tell her from me not 
to worry.” 

“Mrs Armstrong, 
fainted.” 

The skipper took a step or 
two in the direction of the 
ladder, then paused. The thun- 
der growled nearer and nearer, 
like the guns of an advancing 
army. The black racing clouds 
had already swallowed the sun, 
and jagged forks of lightning 
flashed luridly in the threaten- 
ing noonday twilight. 

“You've got a wife, stew- 
ard,” he said. “Look after 
mine as if she were your own.” 

He turned back to the tele- 
phone, to warn Heathcote of 
the approaching storm. Ben- 
nett returned, bringing the skip- 
per’s oilskins, and struggling 
into his own as he came. 
Mulligan followed a moment 
later, still in his wedding garb. 

“The worst of new clothes 
is that you’re bound to fall 
down a sewer,” the Irishman 
chuckled. ‘‘ Lucky we didn’t 
get this with the Imperator, 
sir 99 


sir, ‘as 


“Perhaps,” Armstrong an- 
swered shortly. “Hold on; 
here she comes.” 

A long line of foam leaped 
over the rim of darkling waters. 
The thunder crashed once, and 
lightning flashed across the 
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sky as though the firmament 
had split in twain. A wild 
flurry of hissing spray lashed 
at them savagely, and then 
the storm was uponthem. The 
Ethiopian went up and over, 
and lay quivering on her beam 
ends, as if held there by the 
solid force of the wind. 

“‘She’ll never right herself,” 
Mulligan yelled in the skipper’s 
ear. 
The ship fought desperately 
for her life. Twice she half- 
righted, and was flung back 
again. Her rails were deep 
under water, and to the men 
on the bridge it seemed that 
they stood alone, with only 
the bridge afloat on that seeth- 
ing cauldron. The ship tried 
again, fighting as if she knew 
it was her final chance, hung 
for a moment indecisively, and 
then swung her bows squarely 
at the rushing seas. She was 
steering at last. 

*Can’t last long,’ Mulligan 
cried. 

It lasted long enough. The 
sun was setting when the last 
clouds drove by. Presently 
the stars shone out, and a 
peaceful heaven looked down 
dispassionately on a raging 
sea. 

The seas were still breaking 
over the Ethiopian’s decks when 
the steward, half drowned, 
dragged himself up the ladder 
and staggered on to the bridge. 
His drenched clothes clung to 
his meagre body; his mous- 
tache, usually waxed into an 
impudent curl, hung like a boot- 
laceZabout Jhis trembling lips ; 
his oiled hair was plastered on 
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his forehead, and hung ridicu- 
lously over one eye. 

**-You’ve had a nice journey,” 
Armstrong shouted. ‘‘ How’s 
Mrs Armstrong ? ” 

The unfortunate steward had 
spent the last six miserable 
hours besieged in the cabin by 
the raging seas thundering at 
the hatch, trying to figure out 
some formula that would ease 
the shock of his news to the 
skipper. He had worked him- 
self along the deck, buried one 
moment in green water, the 
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next running for a further safe 
holding, repeating over and 
over the announcement he had 
planned. But the fruit of his 
anxious thought was gone, and 
he stood dumb before the cap- 
tain, the prominent Adam’s- 
apple working frantically on 
his scrawny throat. 

‘Speak up, you fool,” Arm- 
strong snapped, a sudden 
wave of anxiety sweeping over 
him. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, the missis 
is dead, sir.” 


vi. 


There is more grey than 
copper in Mulligan’s trim beard 
in these days. He has an air 
of command and a suavity 
caught from much dealing with 
the great of the earth. It’s 
difficult to believe he was ever 
drunk. 

We leaned over the star- 
board rail of the boat-deck of 
a racing liner, and watched the 
coast of Ireland fading in the 
haze, and Mulligan talked. 

“Yes,” he said, “if ever a 
man stood with his back to a 
wall, and all the fiends from 
hell in front of him, that man 
was Jack Armstrong. I don’t 
think he knew it was the 
steward he laid hands on. A 
noise came into his throat like 
the ery of a beast in pain, and 
he grabbed the unfortunate 
flunkey round the middle and 
swung him above his head, 
shaking him till his teeth rattled, 
and it seemed as if his eyes 
must drop out any second. 


** * Say it again,’ he shouted. 

“Stop him, Mr Mulligan, 
sir,’ the steward wailed. ‘ He'll 
throw me overboard, sir, if he 
don’t tear me to pieces first.’ 

“TI tugged Armstrong by the 
sleeve. ‘Easy, sir,’ I said. 
‘He’s probably just lost his 
nerve. Mrs Armstrong will 
have fainted again. Best go 
and see.’ 

“The wild light went out of 
his eyes, and he set the steward 
down gently as if he were 
handling a little kid. 

“*T’m sorry, Jackson,’ he 
said in a dead flat voice. ‘ How 
did it happen ? ’ 

“The steward 
hard. 

“*T can’t make it out at 
all, sir. She wasn’t ill or 
anything. Just kept wander- 
ing round and round the cabin. 
Seemed to be talking to her- 
self. I told her there was a 
blow comin’ on, sir) and sug- 
gested she should lie down. 


swallowed 
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“Oh yes, there’s a blow com- 
ing, Mr Jackson,” she says, 
looking at me _ funny - like. 
“* Where’s the captain, Mr Jack- 
son?” I said you was on 
the bridge, sir, and that you 
wouldn’t be able to come down 
for a bit, and that you said 
she was to lie down. You 
didn’t say she was to lie down, 
sir, but I thought as how it 
would come better from you.’ 
***She went to her berth, 
sir, and then the squall struck 
us, and I made sure it was all 
up. I worked my way across 
to Mrs Armstrong’s cabin and 
asked if she was all right. She 
didn’t answer, sir, so I pushed 
open the door. She was sort 
of propped up in her bunk, 
lookin’ pretty green and 


startled, as you might say. 
That wasn’t surprising seeing 


she was new to the sea, and 
with the angle of the ship you 
couldn’t tell the ceiling from 
the floor. I told her not to be 
frightened, sir, but she just 
looked through me and went 
on talkin’ away—half-English, 
half-Spanish.’ 

“The steward paused and 
licked his lips. He was come 
to the crisis in his story, and 
he didn’t want to be man- 
handled again. 

** * Well—go on.’ You would 
have thought Armstrong was 
listening to a report of provi- 
sion shortage in the galley from 
the tone. But his eyes—Lord ! 
I’ll never forget the look in 
his eyes. The seas were still 
breaking pretty heavily, and 
we were all holding on tight to 
something, except Armstrong, 
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who stood solidly as though he 
were riveted to the deck. 

**T was seared, sir,’ Jackson 
went on. ‘It wasn’t natural 
for a woman to sit up in her 
bunk with the boat on its 
beam-ends, talkin’ to the wide 
world about her husband. [| 
made bold, sir, to shake her, 
but it wasn’t no use. And 
then, just as the old hooker 
made her last struggle, and 
toppled down to an even keel, 
Mrs Armstrong shot up and 
reached out her arms. She 
just screamed twice “ Jack! 
Jack!” and there was nothing 
to do, sir. She was dead.’ ” 

Mulligan paused to relight 
his cigar. 

“You know, it must have 
been a pretty awful scene in 
that cabin,” he resumed pres- 
ently. “The seas pounding 
like fury, one wall doing tem- 
porary duty as a ceiling, the 
poor girl raving mad, and the 
steward half wild with funk. 
And there was a toss of a gallon 
or so of water to say whether 
we should sink or swim. Pretty 
ghastly, I tell you. 

“* Thank you, steward, you 
may go,’ Armstrong said, and 
then he turned to me with 
orders about getting the ship 
on her course again, attending 
to any damage, and so forth. 
His voice was matter-of-fact, 
and his face set hard as iron, 
but raw red pain glimmered in 
the darkness at the back of 
his eyes, and I could have 
howled like a kid. And, d’you 
know, I didn’t say a word be- 
yond acknowledging his orders, 
and he left the bridge. 
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“There wasn’t much damage 
done really, considering the 
force of the storm, and we 
were soon racing along through 
a moderate chop. I left Arm- 
strong alone, and for the rest 
of the night, and all next day, 
he gave no sign. You know 
how it is aboard ship with a 
dead body below deck. Every 
man looked as if he were at- 
tending his own funeral, and, 
beyond what was necessary in 
the way of duty, there couldn’t 
have been a dozen words spoken 
that day. I walked up and 
down the bridge, and I could 
just feel Armstrong’s hoodoo 
brooding over the boat, as if it 
were some great dirty bird, 
keeping pace and hovering al- 
ways between us and the sun. 
It was beastly. 

“Towards evening I went 
down to that cabin which had 
been a bridal chamber forty- 
eight hours before, and now 
was @ morgue. There was no 
answer to my knock, and I 
went in. Armstrong sat beside 
his wife’s berth. She was lying 
as if turned towards him in 
sleep, and his hand covered 
one of hers. He himself might 
have been dead in his chair, 
for his eyes stared without 
seeing anything, and his face 
was pale and rigid. And, man, 
if you could sense a shadow 
on the bridge, you could feel 
&@ personal devil brooding in 
the cabin. 

“TI felt it was almost sacri- 
lege to speak, but that sort of 
thing wasn’t good for Arm- 
strong. ‘Sorry to intrude, sir, 
but I’m afraid I must,’ I said, 





and I went on to report the 
damages, and the steps taken 
for repair. He shuddered when 
I started to speak. Light came 
into his eyes slowly, and at 
last he looked squarely up at 
me. My eyes weren’t dry, I 
think, and I know my voice was 
struggling with the lump in my 
throat, but Armstrong was as 
frozen as when he dismissed 
the steward on the bridge. He 
stood up and drew the coverlet 
over his wife’s body, and then, 
‘Start again, will you, Mulli- 
gan?’ he said. ‘I didn’t catch 
the first half.’ .I went through 
it again. ‘Good,’ he said. 
‘I shall be on the bridge in a 
minute or two. And, Mulligan 

. send down the necessary 
things for...’ 

“Man, it was awful. He 
couldn’t get words out, and, 
just for a minute, I thought 
he was going to break down and 
save his reason, but no. ‘ Sail- 
cloth, needle, and twine, the 
big Jack, and bars . . . plenty 
of bars, Mulligan.’ ‘Shall I 
send the carpenter down, sir?’ 
I asked. ‘Send nobody,’ he 
answered. ‘Let them leave 
the things in the outside cabin, 
and I’ll attend to it myself.’ ” 

An officer came up to make 
a report, and Mulligan, having 
dismissed him, stood staring 
out across the sea for a while, 
and when he resumed, there 
was a tenderness in his tone 
which gave me a new view of 
the wild Irishman’s character. 

“He gave orders for the 
funeral to take place at sun- 
rise, asking me to read the 
burial service. Before he went 
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below, he shook hands with 
Bennett, and then with me. 
He gripped hard, and mumbled 
something about my having 
been ‘damned decent.’ That 
* damned decent ’ was big praise 
for me, and I’ve spent the rest 
of my life trying to earn it. 
I was worried about him, and 
twice that night I went along 
and took a peep down the sky- 
light into the cabin. The first 
time he was sitting at his table 
writing. The next time he had 
gone back to his place at the 
head of his wife’s bunk, and 
he sat there, still as stone, with 
an arm flung as if in protection 
across what rested under the 
folds of the ensign. 

“We hove-to at dawn, and 
hands were sent down to carry 
the body up. Armstrong came, 
freshly shaved and neat as 
ever, but walking, I thought, 
with difficulty. The whole crew 
mustered and ranged round, 
and Armstrong stood beside 
the slip, while I choked my 
way through the service. At 
last I came to the part, you 
know ... where youtip... 

** As the body, still wrapped 
in the ensign, slid off, Arm- 
strong climbed to the rail, and, 
before any one could move, he 
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jumped straight and true. He 
struck the water in the midst 
of the eddies where she had 
disappeared, and he sank like 
a stone. Plenty of bars, he 
had said, and there had been 
enough for two.” 

“And that’s the end?” | 
asked, when we had stood in 
silence for a long time. 

** All—except that he had 
left a letter in my cabin, ad- 
dressed to MacMurdoch. He 
apologised to MacMurdoch for 
any trouble he might have 
given him in the past, and 
recommended me, and all 
the ship’s company, to the 
old man’s special favour. He 
was particularly anxious we 
shouldn’t think he was going 
like a coward. ‘ You never 
know,’ he wrote, ‘ what’s on 
the other side. It may be 
better or it may be worse, and 
I can’t leave the girl to face 
it out alone.’ ” 

** And what do you think ? ” 

Mulligan’s blue eyes were 
bright, but he met my inquiring 
glance squarely. 

“IT don’t know,” he said at 
last, “ but if there’s any sense 
of fair-play in heaven, those 
two are mighty happy some- 
where.” 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MERCHANT ADVENTURER. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Smyr- 
na in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury” in the July number of 
‘Maga,’ I left the Chevalier 
d’Arvieux with his chief, Mon- 
sieur Bertandié, on board a 
British ship bound for Alex- 
andria. 

It was a large ship freighted 
by Turkish merchants of Con- 
stantinople to carry a number 
of Ohristian slaves of both 
sexes to the slave markets of 
Cairo. These unfortunates were 
Poles, Russians, and Circas- 
sians captured by Tartars in 
their marauding expeditions. 
The girls were watched like 
dragons by the eunuchs in 
charge of them, but the Chev- 
alier managed to exchange a 
few words with some of Polish 
nationality who could converse 
in French, and who begged 
him piteously to buy them, so 
that they might keep the faith 
in which they were born. 
“But,” he writes, “ though my 
heart was torn to see Chris- 
tians led to market like brute 
beasts, I was not rich enough 
to afford charity on so exten- 
sive a scale.” 

The discipline maintained on 
board the English ship was 
admirable, and the sailors were 
required to observe the strictest 
honesty. A young member of 
the crew stole from a Turk a 
small pot of honey not worth 
five sous, and being convicted 
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of the theft was tied up to the 
capstan and given a hundred 
blows with a rope’s end on the 
appropriate part of his body, 
although the owner of the 
honey and the passengers in 
general begged the captain to 
let him off. 

Though a strict disciplinarian, 
the captain proved himself an 
admirable host. He provided 
his passengers with good beer 
and wine, dried fruit, poultry, 
and mutton, but the cookery 
left much to be desired. The 
meat, whether roast or boiled, 
was invariably underdone, and 
as for the English plum-pudding, 
the Chevalier declares that it 
was simply detestable. “It is 
composed of flour or crumbled 
biscuit, lard, currants, salt, 
and pepper made into a paste, 
tied up in a napkin, and boiled 
in broth. It is then taken out 
of the napkin, put on a dish, 
and stale cheese grated over 
it, imparting an unbearable 
odour to the whole. Without 
the cheese it would not be so 
absolutely bad, and it is cer- 
tainly very nourishing.” 

The captain would not allow 
the Frenchmen to pay a penny 
for their entertainment, pud- 
ding and all. He was the most 
courteous commander the Chev- 
alier ever met, and deserved a 
better fate than awaited him, 
for on the return voyage from 
Egypt to England the crew 
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mutinied and murdered him 
with hatchets. Perhaps their 
idea of discipline did not agree 
with his. 

The navigation of this master 
mariner seems to have been 
hardly on a par with his social 
qualities, for the ship, aiming 
at Alexandria, brought up at 
Damietta. Coasting back to- 
wards the west they found 
three French ships anchored 
in Aboukir Bay, and ascer- 
tained from them that it was 
inadvisable for Frenchmen to 
proceed to Alexandria until 
certain dissensions in the French 
colony had subsided, as these 
gave the Turks occasion to 
worry them continually. 

Accordingly the travellers 
landed at the little village of 
Fiquieres, saluted as they left 
the English ship by her ever- 
courteous captain with the dis- 
charge of five guns. Here 
they hired a house from a 
peasant, and sat down to await 
events. 

The account given in the 
Memoirs of the great split in 
the French community in Egypt 
is a little involved, but the fol- 
lowing are the essential facts. 
A certain Monsieur de Cabre, 
@ Marseilles merchant, had been 
French Consul in Cairo. When 
he retired from Egypt to his 
native town, he installed his 
nephew, M. Dantoine, in his 
place ; but another Marseillais, 
M. de Bermond, coveted the 
job, and obtained it by the 
simple device of bribing the 
Pasha of Cairo to deport M. 
Dantoine. The whole French 
Colony in Egypt took sides 
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with one or the other, and 
threw themselves into the fray 
with such vigour that before 
long they had spent all the 
money they possessed in pay- 
ing the complacent Pasha to 
effect further deportations of 
the prominent men on either 
side. When private funds be- 
came exhausted both parties 
pledged the credit of the French 
community in order to obtain 
the sinews of war; and by 
dint of borrowing at 30 per 
cent from local usurers they 
had by now managed to run 
the community into debt to 
the tune of four hundred thou- 
sand crowns for principal and 
interest. All this went into 
the pocket of the Pasha, who 
was only too delighted to arrest 
and pack off any Frenchman, 
provided that his opponents 
came down with a sufficient 
inducement. 

Complaints of this suicidal 
situation reached the French 
Court, where also M. de Cabre 
worked for vengeance on his 
nephew’s supplanter; and in 
the end a new Consul, M. 
Begne, was appointed, in the 
hope that by his tact and pru- 
dent conduct he would be able 
to put an end to dissensions, 
which were ruining French pros- 
perity in Egypt and making 
Frenchmen a general laughing- 
stock. Unfortunately the 
friends of M. Bermond were 
no less active on his behalf, 
and obtained a Royal Com- 
mission confirming that gentile- 
man in his post. Thus there 
were now two French Consuls 
in Egypt, both provided with 
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Commissions in due form, and 
pearing approximately the same 
date, and the civil war instead 
of being appeased broke out 
with renewed vigour. 

M. Bertandié and the Chev- 
alier d’Arvieux found M. Begne 
with his suite and M. de Cabre, 
who accompanied him to gloat 
over the fall of his enemy, 
installed in Fiquieres waiting 
for something to turn up. M. 
Bertandié was of a peaceable 
disposition and neutral to the 
quarrel, and as a prolonged 
stay in a dirty Egyptian vil- 
lage was satisfactory to no 
one concerned, he proposed a 
compromise. M. Begne agreed, 
and negotiations were opened 
with M. Piquet, the leader of 
the de Bermond faction in 
Alexandria. This gentleman 


readily consented to treat, and 


as the pourparlers were ex- 
pected to last a considerable 
time, it was arranged that M. 
Begne should remove his quar- 
ters to Alexandria meanwhile, 
on the distinct understanding 
that this should be done in an 
unofficial manner and without 
prejudice to the disputed ques- 
tion as to which was the right- 
ful claimant. 

Sad to relate, M. Begne did 
not keep his word, but, worked 
on by the vindictive M. de 
Cabre and the members of his 
own staff, who feared that any 
terms of peace might involve 
the loss of the jobs they had 
come so far to obtain, he made 
his entrance into Alexandria 
with as much ceremony as cir- 
cumstances allowed, accepted 
complacently the congratula- 
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tions of the foreign Vice-Con- 
suls on his appointment, and 
allowed himself to be conducted 
to the Cathedral, where a Te 
Deum was sung in his honour. 
Next day he still further com- 
promised himself by distribut- 
ing to numerous subordinate 
Turkish officials the blackmail 
exacted from newly-appointed 
Consuls to the amount of several 
thousand crowns. ‘I was dis- 
gusted,”’ says the Chevalier, 
‘at the insolence of these ras- 
cals, who exacted payment with 
more arrogance than if it were 
question of the recovery of a 
debt and who heaped insults 
and curses upon us.” 

MM. Bertandié and Piquet 
now again brought forward the 
matter of a peaceable settle- 
ment, but without success, as 
letters arrived from M. Gleize, 
acting as M. Begne’s agent in 
Cairo, to the effect that he had 
arranged with the Pasha to 
recognise M. Begne and deport 
his rival in return for an 
honorarium of thirty thousand 
crowns. M. Begne had there- 
fore better go ahead, call on 
the chief officials of Alexandria, 
and make them the usual pres- 
ents so as to win them over to 
his side. 

No sooner said than done. 
M. Begne set off, mounted on 
a fine horse, and clad in red 
satin. His suite, including the 
Chevalier, followed him on don- 
keys, no foreigner but a Consul 
being permitted to use the 
nobler quadruped in Egypt. 
“The populace accompanied 
us with derisive shouts ; short 
of throwing mud and stones 
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at us, they could not have 
shown greater contempt. OCom- 
ing from Smyrna, where the 
Franks are free and respected, 
I found myself in a country 
where the utmost they can 
expect is to be treated on the 
same footing as the Jews.” 
The party called on all the 
notables of the town, which 
took a whole day. 

Meanwhile M. de Bermond 
had by no means wasted his 
time in Cairo. Seeing that all 
hope of an amicable settlement 
had vanished into thin air, he 
made overtures to the Pasha, 
outbid M. Gleize, and obtained 
an order for his own recognition 
as Consul, and that M. Begne 
should be put on board ship 
forthwith and sent back to 
France. 

The Agha charged with the 
execution of the decree burst 
with his myrmidons into M. 
Begne’s dwelling at Alexan- 
dria, seized that luckless re- 
presentative of France, and 
hustled him down the stairs, 
“four at a time,” according to 
the Chevalier, without giving 
him time even to put on a 
cloak, though it was a bitterly 
cold night and raining hard. 
After having his pockets gone 
through and his watch and 
other property removed, he was 
mounted on an ass and con- 
ducted with his suite to Aboukir, 
and there handed over to the 
commander of the fort. 

The official gave him his 
choice between having his head 
eut off instanter or going on 
board ship. M. Begne showed 
no hesitation in plumping for 
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the latter alternative, and with 
his men was hastily embarked 
in small boats and conveyed 
to a French ship, though the 
weather was so bad that their 
safe arrival appeared miracn- 
lous. There they had to wait 
until the vessel should finish 
loading and be ready to sail. 

One would have thought that 
M. de Bermond had at last 
come out definitely on top, 
and could now sleep soundly 
in his bed. If he did, he 
reckoned without the indefatig- 
able M. Gleize. This trusty 
agent obtained a secret inter- 
view with the Pasha, and, by 
pointing out that the latter, 
who had enemies about the 
court in Constantinople, could 
ill afford to have the French 
Government complain, as it 
was bound to do, of the ig- 
nominious treatment inflicted 
on M. Begne, a man of honour, 
and provided with the King’s 
commission, he so worked on 
the great man’s fears that he 
confessed he might have been 
rushed by M. de Bermond. 
The offer of a sum exceeding 
even that received from the 
latter completed the conver- 
sion, and the Pasha gave his 
word to deport M. de Bermond 
and recall M. Begne, and added 
the assurance that if M. Begne’s 
adversaries refused to recognise 


‘him the lot should be shipped 


back to France. 

The Pasha was as good as 
his word. Another Agha was 
despatched in haste to Aboukir 
with a fine horse and a splendid 
coat as a solatium to M. Begne, 
and to conduet him to Cairo, 
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where the Pasha received him 
like a father and promised 
him his entire protection. 

M. de Bermond in his turn 
was haled off to Aboukir, and, 
faced with the alternative 
placed before M. de Begne, 
made the same eminently pru- 
dent choice. But for him there 
was no recall, no fine horse, no 
magnificent coat, nor did the 
Pasha feel called upon to refund 
the money paid him for the 
deportation of M. Begne. 

The settlement of this affair 
delayed the travellers more 
than a fortnight in Alexandria, 
and they found some difficulty 
in getting away, for all French- 
men were detained in the coun- 
try as security for the debts 
incurred as stated above by 
the community. By represent- 
ing to the authorities that 
they were merely passing 
through the country and could 
not justly be considered as 
residents or held responsible 
for residents’ debts, and, what 
was perhaps a still more effec- 
tive argument, by making a 
handsome present, they finally 
succeeded in obtaining pass- 
ports, and the Chevalier set 
off to ride to Rosetta with the 
baggage in advance of his 
companion. 

At Rosetta, which he con- 
sidered the most beautiful place 
in Egypt after Cairo, he waited 
four days for M. Bertandié, 
and as usual spent the time in 
seeing everything that was 
worth seeing. While out shoot- 
ing, for the shooting was good, 
he had a narrow escape from 
the local buffaloes. These quad- 





rupeds were perfectly harmless 
to Turks, Jews, and Arabs, 
but made a point of attacking 
any Frank they saw, and would 
trample him to death if they 
could catch him. The Chevalier 
met a herd which at once 
made for him with extraordi- 
nary fury, and he had to run 
for his life. Fortunately his 
legs served him well, and when 
he put a large ditch between 
himself and his pursuers they 
stopped short. 

A drawback to Rosetta was 
the audacity of the Arabs 
from the country round. 
“They could give points to 
Spaniards even in their address 
at thieving, and constantly 
break into houses in search of 
plunder. If one shoots them 
at sight the Turks say nothing. 
They generally commit their 
depredations by night, naked, 
with their bodies covered with 
oil or grease so as to escape 
arrest more easily, and when 
pursued leap into the Nile, 
preferring to fall into the 
mouths of the crocodiles rather 
than into the hands of the 
Turks, who show them no 
mercy.” Impalement and skin- 
ning alive were the punishments 
reserved for such criminals, and 
the Chevalier witnessed both 
forms of execution. 

The process of impalement 
is too horrible to describe in 
detail. The victim at whose 
punishment the Chevalier was 
present actually lived for fifteen 
hours with a large stake in his 
inside, and though he must 
have suffered agonies made no 
complaint, but in the earlier 
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stages conversed with his 
friends, smoked, and even drank 
coffee. O dura Araborum ilia. 

The man whom they skinned 
alive was a famous robber. 
He had previously received 
terrible bastinadoings, but fail- 
ing to mend his ways was sen- 
tenced to be impaled. How- 
ever, he represented to the 
Cadi that as his father and his 
grandfather before him had 
been skinned alive for robbery, 
it would be an affront for him- 
self and his family if he died 
by any other death. The Cadi, 
a polite man, saw the force of 
this argument, and granted him 
the favour of ending like his 
ancestors. 

Before leaving prison his 
arms were extended and bound 
to a thick stick, and thus he 
was conducted to the market- 
place. He was then laid on his 
stomach, and four men, taking 
hold of the ends of the stick 
and his two legs, stretched the 
body taut. The executioner 
then slit the skin across the 
shoulders and down both sides 
over the ribs as far as the 
waist, and afterwards tore it 
off very adroitly, only having 
to make use of his razor when 
occasionally the skin stuck too 
tight to the flesh. The patient 
was then turned over on his 
back, and the process repeated 
in front. His arms were now 
untied, and he was allowed to 
get up. He walked a few steps 
with the great flaps of skin 
hanging down behind and be- 
fore, after which he fell down 
and expired from loss of blood. 
He uttered no cry during the 


operation, only complaining 
“moderately” from time to 
time. 

In four days’ time M. Ber. 
tandié reached Rosetta, and 
they started at once for Dami- 
etta on board a vessel hired 
for the purpose. They freighted 
it with provisions, biscuit, wine, 
brandy, dried fruit, and dried 
fish, but no meat, for they 
were pious folk, and the season 
was Lent. In the stern of the 
boat a kind of hut roofed with 
matting was erected as a pro- 
tection from rain and the dew, 
which is very injurious to 
health on the Nile. The travel- 
lers and their servants were all 
armed with guns and pistols as 
a protection against Arabs and 
other evil-doers who swarmed 
on the Nile, and as a warning 
to such malefactors they dis- 
charged all weapons at sunset, 
as well as every time the guard 
was changed. When the wind 
was favourable the vessel made 
its way under sail; at other 
times the crew took to the 
bank and towed in a state of 
complete nudity, which shocked 
the delicacy of M. Bertandié. 

Thus they travelled for four 
days, until they reached the 
apex of the Delta, where the 
Nile divides into the Rosetta 
and Damietta branches. They 
then turned north again, and 
sailed down to Damietta. The 
reason for choosing a route 
round the two longest sides of 
a triangle was not so much the 
greater ease of travelling by 
water as the fact that the land 
road across the base of the 
Delta was so infested by Arab 
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robbers that the Turks them- 
selves dared not use it. 

Damietta, with the current 
helping them, was reached in 
two days. Their stay here 
was not a particularly pleasant 
one, considering that foreigners 
of all nationalities were most 
wpopular in the town owing 
to the constant depredations 
on that coast of Christian 
pirates from Malta and Leg- 
horn. They plundered and 
carried off Moslems and Chris- 
tians alike, and the natives 
consequently bore a deep grudge 
against all Europeans. Our 
travellers were regarded with 
dislike, and suspected of being 
either pirates themselves or at 
least spies in their interests, 
and it was in fact only the 
Chevalier’s acquaintance with 
the Turkish language which 
saved them from serious dis- 
aster. 

One day, while bargaining 
in a shop, he noticed a band of 
Turks and Greeks hanging 
round the door and listened 
to their discussion, as he and 
his companions were evidently 
the subject of the conversation. 
He heard them arrange to 
attack and plunder the party 
at dawn next day in revenge 
for what they themselves had 
endured at the hands of Euro- 
peans, so, forewarned, the party 
hastily packed up and em- 
barked on board a native sail- 
ing-vessel bound for Acre, and 
pushed off the same night. 

Another delay awaited them 
at the mouth of the river, for 
the violent north wind which 
prevailed had heaped up the 
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sand into a bar, completely 
blocking the exit. When the 
wind fell the Nile current grad- 
ually removed the obstruction, 
but it was a fortnight before 
their ship, with forty others 
in like case, was able to proceed. 
After a day’s sail to the 
northward the weather again 
became extremely bad, and 
the heavily-laden ship was in 
great danger. For three days 
they were tossed about at the 
mercy of the waves, and at 
last the Greek crew threw their 
hands in, the captain abandoned 
the helm, declared that all was 
lost, covered up his head with 
his cloak, and threw himself 
on the deck to await the end. 
Fortunately the emergency 
produced a man to cope with 
it in the person of a French 
merchant captain, Martin by 
name, who was on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and had em- 
barked with the rest at Dami- 
etta. He now assumed com- 
mand, and thanks to his more 
skilful management the ship 
laboured less. ; 
All this time the passengers 
were on exceedingly short com- 
mons, bread and water in fact ; 
for it was impossible to light 
@ fire and cook such provisions 
as were available. The enter- 
prising Chevalier, however, 
managed to get into the hold 
and fish out a small barrel 
of spirits, which he shared 
with his companions and a 
number of Turkish passengers 
returning from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The holy men in- 
quired if it was wine, the use 
of which the prophet forbade, 
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and finding it was only alcohol, 
which the prophet omitted to 
mention, they partook heartily 
and found themselves much 
better for the refreshment. 

Land was sighted early next 
day, and the Greeks proposed 
to run the vessel ashore forth- 
with at the nearest point, and 
take the risk of being captured 
and enslaved by Arabs. Cap- 
tain Martin, however, wished 
to coast along until a port 
could be found, and he was 
backed up by the Turks, who 
threatened to throw into the 
sea any one who ventured to 
dispute the captain’s orders. 
Eventually ‘hat stout mariner 
brought them safely into Sour 
(Tyre of the ancients), only 
forty miles north of Acre, their 
original destination. 

Sour was little more than a 
mass of ruins, and offered 
small inducement for a pro- 
longed stay ; so after a night’s 
rest the travellers took horse 
and arrived next evening in 
Acre. Here they found in- 
stalled the whole French colony 
of Saida, Consul and all, who 
had migrated there nearly a 
year before in protest against 
their foul treatment by the 
Turkish Governor, Hassan 
Agha. 

This functionary had set the 
eye of covetousness on @ fine 
Arab mare, the property of 
M. Francois Caulet, one of the 
richest and most esteemed 
French merchants of the place, 
and sent his servant with five 
hundred piastres to buy her. 
Caulet, who loved his mare 
and was in no want of money, 
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refused to let her go, and sent 
her to a friend’s stable to be 
out of harm’s way. The Goy. 
ernor insisted, but in spite of 
the advice of the Consul, who 
foresaw trouble, Caulet showed 
himself equally obstinate. Hag. 
san Agha’s next move was to 
produce a witness to declare 
that the animal had been stolen 
from him, and to send a mes. 
sage to the Consul demanding 
the payment of five hundred 
piastres as damages to the 
owner. He further intimated 
that if the sum were not forth- 
coming before the morrow it 
would grow into a thousand. 
The French community there- 
upon held a meeting, and re- 
solved to support their com- 
patriot to the end. Next day 
the Consul deputed his Drago- 
man to assure the Governor 
that the mare had been hon- 
estly bought from her real 
owner and duly paid for, but 
that if he would only show a 
little patience everything pos- 
sible would be done to over- 
come the obstinacy of Caulet. 
In reply, the Governor merely 
asked the Dragoman if he had 
brought the five hundred pias- 
tres. As he had not, he was 
informed that unless a thou- 
sand were forthcoming by the 
evening double the amount 
would be demanded next day. 
The riposte of the French- 
men was to hold another meet- 
ing and bravely confirm the 
resolution passed by the first. 
The fine continued to in- 
crease by geometrical progres- 
sion until it amounted to 64,000 
piastres, when Hassan Agha 
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threatened to have the Han 
where the French lived plun- 
dered and themselves impaled 
as robbers unless it were paid 
at once. Terrified by this 
deadly menace, the merchants 
did not dare to go out of 
doors, trade was at a stand- 
still, and the Dragoman no 
longer ventured to visit the 
Governor. Finally, when a 
eompany of soldiers prepared 
to beat in their doors, the 
French community came to 
the conclusion that it was 
time to climb down. They 
accordingly met and passed a 
third resolution to the effect 
that peace should be made on 
the best terms possible, and 
after much haggling they were 
let off with the payment of 
23,000 piastres. 

The triumphant Agha con- 
tinued to bleed and persecute 
the Frenchmen until his year 
of office expired and he left 
Saida. His successor, Ismail 
Agha, was, the Chevalier as- 
sures us, “‘ the best man in the 
world, the most equitable, the 
most polite,” and one would 
have thought that they would 
gladly make up for past dis- 
asters by trading quietly under 
his auspices. But no, they 
wanted vengeance on Hassan 
Agha, and they conceived that 
by seceding from Saida and 
stopping the trade of the place 
they would make their protest 
more emphatic. So off they 
went to Acre, and from there 
despatched one of their num- 
ber, M. de Coudre, with the 
Dragoman Fuzibée to Con- 
stantinople to lay a complaint. 
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The envoys started from Acre 
by ship, but suffered so much 
from sea-sickness that they 
soon landed, and continued the 
journey on shore. 

Hassan Agha, who really 
seems to have been an official 
of exceptional enterprise, duly 
learned through his spies of 
the movements of the dele- 
gates, and took measures to 
have them murdered before 
they had gone very far. Noth- 
ing daunted, the French com- 
munity despatched a fresh de- 
putation, accompanied by the 
widow and family of poor 
Fuzibée, which reached Con- 
stantinople safely by sea. They 
were received by the Grand 
Vizier, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing the truth of their com- 
plaint against Hassan Agha. 
He was thrown into prison 
(until he bribed his way out), 
and his property was con- 
fiscated for the benefit of the 
French community; but as, 
in anticipation of some such 
result, he had securely hidden 
the greater part of his fortune, 
what the Frenchmen finally 
received did not nearly cover 
their expenditure. In less than 
two years they had incurred 
debts to the amount of 84,000 
piastres, and all, as the Chev- 
alier bitterly observes, through 
the obstinacy of a single indi- 
vidual who was unwilling to 
part with a mare. 

The town of Acre was little 
more than a mass of magnifi- 
cent ruins, which the Chevalier 
opined must conceal much that 
was curious and interesting 
had the Turks allowed excava- 
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tions to be made. They de- 
clined, however, to do 80, be- 
lieving that when the Knights 
of St John evacuated the town 
and retreated to Malta they 
first buried all their treasure, 
and that if Christians were 
allowed to grope about in the 
ruins they would, through their 
superior power of magic, be 
able to locate and appropriate 
it. As a residence the place 
left much to be desired, being 
very unhealthy in summer and 
surrounded by an arid district 
which produced little in the 
way of provisions. Anything 
in the shape of luxuries had 
to be imported from Saida. 
The Chevalier, fortunately for 
himself, remained there only 
three months, during which 
little of interest happened, the 
monotony of a place where 
there was neither work nor 
amusement being varied only 
by two incidents. 

The first occurred only a 
few days after his arrival, and 
was due to the despair of the 
polite and equitable Ismail 
Agha. Innocent as he was, he 
found that in the absence of 
the French and the consequent 
total cessation of trade at 
Saida the emoluments of his 
post, bought as the custom was 
for a considerable sum, had so 
fallen off that bankruptcy stared 
him in the face. Friendly 
letters imploring them to re- 
turn, and assuring them of 
the kindest treatment, proved 
of no avail, and he accordingly 
conceived the idea of kidnap- 
ping the Consul, being con- 
vineed that if he had possession 
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of the Queen Bee the swarm 
would be sure to follow. With 
this object he suborned a Drnge 
Chief, the Emir Melhem, to 
send a large band of Arabs to 
execute the job. The French. 
men, however, got wind of this 
intention, and shut themselves 
up in their Han with arms 
and provisions, prepared if 
necessary to stand a siege, 
The Arabs, finding their quarry 
prepared and themselves not 
relishing the risk of an open 
fight, abandoned the attempt 
and withdrew to Saida, to 
recoup themselves for their 
trouble by plundering the 
French settlement there; but 
this Ismail Agha, equitable to 
the last, would not allow. 

One Sunday, while taking 
the air on the roof of their 
dwelling, the Chevalier and 
his friends perceived a Maltese 
corsair at anchor between Acre 
and Haiffa to intercept shipping 
coming from Egypt to the 
Syrian coast. Several vessels 
were seen to pass, but these 
had the wind of her, and 
managed to escape. In the 
afternoon a French - owned 
barque engaged in the coast- 
ing trade hove in sight coming 
from Jaffa, and was at once 
pounced upon. The captain 
and crew put off for shore to 
avoid capture, and landed near 
Mt. Carmel, where the Arabs 
stripped them naked, but with 
true Oriental hospitality spared 
their lives. The passengers, 
who were exclusively pilgrims 
returning from Jerusalem, re 
mained on board, convinced 
that they would be safe from 
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molestation at the hands of 
good Catholics like the Maltese, 
put they were soon undeceived. 
Even the priests among them 
were robbed of all their pos- 
sessions, including relics from 
the Holy Land, while the rest 
of the pilgrims were deprived 
even of their clothes. 

The corsair was very short 
of provisions, and in no posi- 
tion to be encumbered with 
prisoners, so the poor pilgrims, 
naked all excepting the priests, 
were put into a boat and rowed 
to Haiffa; but the Turkish 
authorities refused to allow 
them to be landed unless the 
French vessel was released, 
and to this the Maltese captain 
was eventually compelled by 
his necessities to agree. 

At night the Governor of 
Acre commandeered two French 
ships lying in the port, filled 
them with soldiers, and sallied 
forth to capture the corsair, 
but he bungled the job and she 
got away. It is strange that 
the Chevalier’s sympathies 
should have been entirely with 
the Maltese in this affair, not- 
withstanding their impiety in 
robbing pilgrims, but he was 
delighted when they were saved 
from the general impalement 
which would have certainly 
followed their capture. 

In July malaria raged in 
Acre. The Chevalier attributed 
it to the miasma arising from 
the stagnant water collected 
in the old reservoirs left by 
the Knights of St John, and 
declared that the only safe- 
guard was to lie snugly in bed 
until nine in the morning, by 


which time the sun had caused 
these vapours to disperse ; and 
that after that hour one could 
go out safely to business, taking 
first some food and smoking 
two or three pipes of tobacco. 
If he followed his own pre- 
scription it was not very effi- 
cacious, for he himself suffered 
from ten days continuous fever, 
and it was months before he 
was completely rid of it. Sev- 
eral of his compatriots suc- 
cumbed, and he attributed his 
own survival to his refusal 
to allow the doctors to meddle 
with him, and to his vigorous 
constitution. 

This last straw determined 
the Frenchmen to return to 
Saida. Ismail Agha’s term of 
office was now over, his suc- 
cessor was known to be friendly 
to the French, and they had 
got as much satisfaction out 
of Hassan Agha as they were 
ever likely to get ; so they put 
their sick and their goods on 
board ship and sailed for their 
old homes, where the inhabit- 
ants received them with lively 
demonstrations of joy. 

Saida, now but a petty pro- 
vincial town, was at this time 
the principal place on the 
Syrian coast, and the great 
commercial depot of the coun- 
try. All the French merchants 
had their headquarters there, 
while maintaining agents in 
other ports—Tripoli, Beyrut, 
Acre, and Rama—to buy up 
and forward to them the pro- 
duce of those districts. Only 
a few resided at Damascus, 
for experience had proved the 
inconvenience and danger of 
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the long journey to that place, 
particularly to traders carrying 
large sums of money, through 
a country infested by robber 
Druses and Arabs. The French 
had the commerce of Saida all 
to themselves. There were no 
other European residents to 
compete with them, and it 
was only occasionally that an 
English or Dutch ship would 
call to discharge goods which 
it had been unable to dispose 
of at other ports in the Levant. 

The French community lived 
together in a vast Han built 
of stone, which served its mem- 
bers both for dwelling and 
warehouses. It housed besides 


an establishment of Franciscan 
monks and another of Jesuits, 
in addition to the Consulate, 
and some estimate of its size 
may be formed from the dimen- 


sions of the inner court, which 
measured sixty paces by a 
hundred and twenty. A com- 
mon restaurant for the con- 
venience of the inmates was 
attached, where they got ex- 
cellent food at a reasonable 
price. The Franciscans cele- 
brated mass regularly in their 
chapel, but the community 
had to pay five hundred crowns 
a year to the Turks for the 
privilege. 

Two medical men completed 
the equipment of this little 
republic, and the Chevalier, 
who had no use whatever for 
Jews, Greeks, or doctors, can- 
not refrain from a dig at them. 
“TI will say nothing of their 
skill for fear of saying too 
much or too little. If the men 
they have killed could speak, 
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they would give us more cer. 
tain information; but here, 
as everywhere else, the earth 
covers their faults. If we are 
to judge of the attainments 
of a doctor by the cemeteries 
he has filled, one can safely 
aver that these two were first- 
class.” 

The Chevalier himself did 
not live in the French Han, 
preferring to have apartments 
in another, smaller but more 
convenient and attractive, which 
was frequented by native mer- 
chants. It was besides quieter 
than the larger establishment, 
and he could entertain his 
friends and pursue his studies 
of languages with less fear 
of interruption. He declares 
that he was as well lodged as 
he could possibly wish. He 
lived cheaply and well, as the 
country round was fertile, and 
produced grain and excellent 
fruits in abundance, partridges 
and other birds swarmed in 
the neighbourhood, and most 
of the Frenchmen, including 
himself, went out shooting reg- 
ularly. Those who were not 
sportsmen kept a man specially 
to provide game for their tables. 

The population of Saida con- 
sisted almost entirely of Mos- 
lems. There were a handful 
of Greeks, a small community 
of Maronites (native Catholics), 
and a rather larger one of 
Jews. The last-named had a 
miserable time. “The Jews 
have a separate quarter, @ 
kind of blind alley, in which 
they are locked at night. Their 
houses are as filthy as their 
persons, which is why hardly 
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any one visits them. They 
are said with truth to be the 
poorest and worst treated of 
all who inhabit the Ottoman 
Empire, and at the same time 
the most rascally and wicked. 
Their industry alone enables 
them to live. They act as 
brokers to the merchants, and 
buy up the proceeds of Arab 
robberies, but in spite of all 
their hard work and their ras- 
calities they barely manage to 
pay their tribute to the Govern- 
ment. The Turks maltreat 
them cruelly, and reproach 
them without cease for having 
slain the Messiah, assuring them 
that the only reason for not 
exterminating them completely 
is that they may suffer longer 
in this world and the next.” 
So great was the Turks’ dis- 
like and contempt for the Jews, 
that if one desired to turn 
Moslem he was not allowed to 
do so until he had passed 
through the intermediate stage 
of Christianity, and proved his 
good faith therein by eating 
pork and drinking wine. 

The staple export from Syria 
was raw silk, then, as now, 
cultivated on the slopes of 
the Lebanon. There were then 
no silk manufactures—at least 
none of any importance—in 
England, which possibly ex- 
plains the abstention of our 
countrymen from the Syrian 
trade. Next in importance 
came cotton, grown in the 
plains and spun into yarn by 
women. Minor articles of ex- 
port were a few cotton and silk 
stuffs, drugs, gums, senna, and 
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The customs duty levied at 
Saida on behalf of the Turkish 
Government was 5 per cent 
on the value of all goods. 
Strangely enough, the value 
was always underestimated, and 
in this one respect the mer- 
chant scored. The Governor 
collected on his own account 
further dues on goods bought 
and sold, and charged a per- 
centage on all bargains con- 
cluded. He also took toll of 
the 1 per cent commission 
allowed to brokers. As money 
was very scarce in the country, 
he was compelled to accept 
silk in payment of a consider- 
able proportion of the amount 
due for taxes. He took this 
from the peasants at much 
below, and sold it to the French 
merchants for much above, its 
market value. He also from 
time to time “ borrowed ” 
money from the Frenchmen, 
which he usually omitted to 
repay. In such cases the loss 
incurred by an individual was 
divided amongst the whole com- 
munity. When an extraordi- 
narily honest Governor did 
settle his debt, it was in silk, 
and at a price fixed by himself 
and always to his own advan- 
tage. There was no escape 
from such exactions, as it 
had been proved by bitter ex- 
perience that a complaint to 
the Porte entailed an expendi- 
ture greater than the original 
loss. 

The question naturally arises 
how it came that the King 
of France allowed his subjects 
to be victimised in this out- 
rageous way. ‘The answer is 
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that Turkey, though already 
on the downward grade, was 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century still the greatest mili- 
tary state in Europe, and no 
Christian Power was in a posi- 
tion to exercise effective pres- 
sure on her. If foreign mer- 
chants chose to reside in the 
Ottoman Empire they had to 
submit to Ottoman methods, 
with no more protection than 
could be afforded by platonic 
remonstrances of Ambassadors 
at Constantinople. The time 
to bully and coerce the Turk 
had not yet come. 

The French Consul was paid 
entirely by fees. Nominally 


he was entitled to 2 per cent 
on the value of all merchandise 
shipped on French vessels, but 
out of this he had to provide 
the salaries of dragomans and 


clerks, besides other expenses, 
and barely half was left for 
himself. Thus, in bad times 
such as the Governorship of 
Hussein Agha, it was not easy 
for him to make ends meet, 
and several Consuls resigned 
on this account. He was con- 
tinually called on to make 
“presents” to Turkish offi- 
cials, and this cost him on the 
average fifteen hundred crowns 
@ year, a8 much as his living 
expenses. The establishment 
he kept up was by no means 
small. A chancellor, two sec- 
retaries, several dragomans, a 
valet, a cook with two assist- 
ants, a purveyor, two footmen, 
two grooms, a man to fetch 
water, two horses and a don- 
key, his usual household, must 
have eaten a big hole in the 
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fees even in a country where 
living was cheap and wages 
were low. 

A year after the Chevalier’s 
arrival in Saida one of his 
Bertandié cousins was ap- 
pointed Consul, and a full 
description is given in the 
Memoirs of his first official 
call on the Governor. The 
post had recently been raised 
to the rank of a Pashalik, and 
the occupant maintained greater 
state than the mere Aghas, his 
predecessors. 

An essential part of the cere- 
mony was the preliminary de- 
spatch of gifts, not only to the 
Governor, but to the Cadi and 
other persons of consideration 
in the town as well. These 
consisted of cloth, satins, can- 
dies, sugar, coffee, and sweet- 
meats. A little later in the 
day, after the new Consul had 
attended Mass in the Francis- 
can chapel, the whole of the 
French colony assembled in 
the Consulate, and a procession 
was formed. First came two 
janissaries, then two drago- 
mans, followed by all the Con- 
sul’s servants. Next the Con- 
sul himself, clad in a scarlet 
coat laced with gold, and over 
it a cloak trimmed with sable. 
He also wore scarlet silk stock- 
ings. (No foreigner but 4 
Consul was allowed by the 
Turks to wear red clothes.) 
His hat was of beaver with 
a tassel of gold, his linen 
and lace were of the finest 
quality, and he wore galoshes 
over his shoes so that no 
dust or dirt might attach to 
them when the time came to 
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tread on the Governor’s car- 
pets. After him marched all 
his merchants two and two, 
and their servants brought up 
the rear. 

It was only a few steps 
from the Consulate to the 
Serail where the Governor 
lived, which accounts for his 
going on foot and not on 
horseback. The Master of the 
Oeremonies received him at 
the door, the guards saluted, 
and he was first led to the 
apartment of the Governor’s 
Kihaya, or lieutenant, where 
compliments were exchanged 
and coffee drunk before the 
Master of the Ceremonies con- 
ducted the party to the recep- 
tion hall of the Governor him- 
self. 

A dais occupied the far end 
of the room, and here the great 
man was sitting cross-legged 
on a divan. He rose as the 
Consul entered, and awaited 
him standing. When the Con- 
sul reached the dais, a servant 
removed his galoshes and two 
officers took him respectfully 
by the arms and hoisted him 
up. The Governor graciously 
offered his hand, and then 
resumed his seat on the divan, 
while the visitor sat opposite 
him on a stool covered with 
red cloth. The French mer- 
chants remained standing 
throughout the interview, as 
did the principal officers of 
the Governor. 

Fifty handsome youths, the 
Governor’s pages, were ranged 
along the walls in respectful 
attitudes, and observed a pro- 
found silence. They were mag- 


nificently clothed in satin and 
cloth, and carried in rich belts 
long hanjars or knives with 
gilded hilts. 

Complimentary speeches were 
exchanged through the Chief 
Dragoman, both parties mak- 
ing protestations of extreme 
friendship and desire to work 
together for the benefit of 
trade and the maintenance of 
the amity which should unite 
their respective nations. 

At a sign from the Pasha 
two pages presented him and 
his visitor with richly-embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs, which were 
laid on their knees, while two 
others offered cups of coffee. 
Similar refreshments were 
handed to the merchants and 
officers, but they were not 
provided with handkerchiefs, 
presumably because, being on 
their feet, they had no laps to 
spread them on. 

When the coffee was con- 
sumed and the handkerchiefs 
removed, fresh handkerchiefs 
and goblets of scented lemon 
sherbet were presented. Fin- 
ally, the Governor gave the 
signal for perfumes to be 
brought. This meant the ter- 
mination of the audience, and 
is a ceremony which has long 
been obsolete in Turkey. Pages 
presented to the Governor and 
his guest decanters filled with 
rose and orange water, which 
they poured on their hands 
and sprinkled on their faces 
and beards, while others fumi- 
gated them with aloe- wood 
burning in silver-gilt censors. 
“Other pages did the same 
office for the merchants and 
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officers with admirable order, 
respect, and diligence.” 

The Consul, acting on this 
well-understood hint, now got 
up to go. He shook hands 
with his host, and they sepa- 
rated with fresh compliments 
and protestations of friendship. 
A caftan of white damask 
was thrown over his shoulders 
as a parting present, the same 
officers who had helped him on 
to the dais assisted him down, 
his galoshes were restored to 
him, and after a final bow to 
the Governor the cortége re- 
turned home in the same order, 
except that it was preceded 
by the Chaoushes of the Gov- 
ernor, who had to be heavily 
tipped for the honour of their 
escort. 


The Chevalier’s residence in 
Saida lasted four years. He 
paid visits to all the principal 
towns, made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, stayed some time 
with the monks of Mt. Carmel 
and in other ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, and recorded in 
his Memoirs all that he saw 
and heard. The book is a 
regular Baedeker for contem- 
porary Palestine and Syria, 
and affords a mine of informa- 
tion for those interested in 
Oriental manners and customs. 
He returned to France in 
1663, but only for a short 
time, for the call of the Hast 
sounded ever in his ears, and 
his whole active life was des- 
tined to be spent in Moslem 
countries. 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. E. VICKERY, C.M.G., D.S.0. 


I. IN NIGERIA. 


THe doctor held forth in the 
Mess at great length on the 
stupidity of any one living in 
West Africa at a bush station 
without carrying on his person 
some poison, to end quickly 
his life if the necessity arose. 
He showed us his signet ring, 
in which was concealed some 
deadly poison. We were more 
amused than impressed, for 
Owerri, although a bush station 
and forty odd miles from the 
nearest deep-water creek, which 
ran into the Bonny river, was 
not considered a bad station. 


The country was virgin forest, 
and the climate like a Kew 


conservatory in summer. It 
was densely populated by in- 
dependent tribes inhabiting 
groups of villages, and inter- 
sected by scores of running 
streams which teemed with 
fish, mostly a species of perch. 
Banana trees flourished at 
every village, and cultivations of 
yam fields were situated at some 
little distance from the huts. 
The road from Owerri down 
country to its port on the 
creek was cut straight and 
broad, and passed through 
friendly or chastened tribes, 
but elsewhere in the district 
there were many villages which 
were not under Government 
control. The inhabitants, as a 
whole, were a very debased 
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people of low mentality and 
poor physique. Human sacri- 
fices and other pagan rites were 
practised, and the progress of 
civilisation was slow. The bad 
people were known, however, 
and the Government roads did 
not as yet go by their villages, 
for the first visible sign of the 
subjugation of a village, or its 
acceptance of the Government, 
was a broad highway connect- 
ing it to its neighbours. 

No one was alarmed, there- 
fore, at the doctor’s warning, 
for no one had any intention 
of calling on a hostile village 
without a company of soldiers. 

A few weeks passed and the 
doctor went on leave. He 
decided to send his kit on in 
advance and bicycle straight 
through to the creek, where 
he would catch a steamer. 
The road was broad and good, 
many people had done it be- 
fore, and he cycled off in the 
afternoon amidst cheery fare- 
wells from those who were left be- 
hind to grill a few months longer 
till their turn for leave came. 

He was never seen again. 

A torn diary and a few 
prisoners supplied the rest of 
the story many weeks later. 

Apparently the unfortunate 
officer had got off the broad 
highway and cycled on down 
bush paths, thinking that he 
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would pick up the road again. 
He ended up in a hostile vil- 
lage, when his last entry in 
the diary recorded that he had 
lost his road, and that the 
natives were closing on him 
in a suspicious way. He had sat 
down on a log outside a hut, and 
was very weary and frightened. 

The prisoners told the rest,— 
how he was tortured, and fin- 
ally beaten to death. His body 
was recovered weeks later and 
buried at a Government station. 

“Doctor, where was that 
ring? After all these years 
even now we cannot bear to 
think of you.” 


The column was split up into 
three parties; the gunner was 
with the H.Q. party. We had 
been operating north-west of 
Afikpo, which is on the Cross 
river, with a small force of all 
arms in a part of South Nigeria 
at that time not opened up or 
explored. The dense forest of 
the delta had been exchanged 
for rolling uplands of park-like 
country watered by many creeks. 
After weeks of marching in the 
bush, we felt like those of old 
must have felt when they 
viewed the Promised Land. 

Herds of water-buck roamed 
the plain, and smaller buck, as 
yet easy to stalk; while, to 
crown all, in some villages 
there were even horses. These 
villages were often situated in 
patches of forest surrounded by 
the open country. 

The various sub-columns were 
engaged in touring the country 
and interviewing the various 
headmen. The H.Q. column 
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decided to move its camp some 
twenty miles, seizing the oppor- 
tunity to call on G. and his 
little sub-column en route, 

We moved off early, and 
arrived at G.’s camp about 
midday. He gave us a good 
lunch, and we worked out for 
the hundredth time exactly 
how many more days there 
were before we were due for 
leave. G. also indulged him- 
self in dreams of the horse 
that he was going to buy on 
his arrival home, a horse before 
whom all others should bow 
on that narrow path by a pine- 
clad hill in Surrey. 

In the afternoon we set off 
for our new camp, expecting 
to get in by 6 P.m. The gunner, 
who was compiling the column 
map, discovered that by making 
a small detour to the left, or 
west, that he could sketch in a 
second ford over a creek which 
the column had to cross. 

The C.O. was rather dubious, 
but as he was assured that the 
gunner would not be more than 
half a mile away on his left flank 
at any time, he consented. 

The column then struck off 
northwards across the creek, 
while the gunner with his 
Hausa orderly went off west- 
wards up the right bank to 
look for the second ford. 

The bank of the creek was 
shady, a compass-bearing had 
been taken to some point far 
ahead, and there was nothing 
to disturb the gunner’s thoughts 
as he walked. Half an hour 
must have passed before he 
began to wonder where the 
ford was, Another quarter of 
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a mile and he stopped to delib- 
erate, for by this time he 
realised the column must be 
some considerable distance 
away. There were only two 
alternatives: either to return, 
cross the creek by the same 
ford as the column, and then 
follow their tracks; or else to 
go on and risk finding the 
second ford, which had been 
credibly reported as quite near 
the former. 

The gunner decided to go on, 
as he was anxious to fill in his 
map. The creek began to 
turn south-west, thus increas- 
ing his distance from the col- 
umn, and it was at least an- 
other mile before the ford was 
reached. It was a good ford, 
three feet deep, with a hard 
bottom. The gunner stopped 
for a few minutes to enter up 
his field-book traverse and 
survey the country. 

Across the creek the road 
led through a big patch of 
forest, but beyond that it 
appeared all open country. 

Replacing the notebook in 
the pocket of his shirt, the 
gunner waded into the stream, 
followed by his orderly. They 
climbed the slope rising from 
the creek, and entered the 
patch of forest. 

The path was broad but 
winding. After traversing a 
quarter of a mile they arrived 
at a large open space sur- 
rounded by giant trees, and 
enclosed by a wattle fence. It 
was the ordinary market-place 
peculiar to most West African 
Villages. 

The gunner paused a second, 
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for if there were a market-place 
there must be a village, and 
he was alone with an orderly 
and one rifle. He began to 
realise for the second time that 
he had been more than some- 
what silly. 

To leave the road and make 
a cireuit of the fence might 
result in losing their way in 
the forest or running into the 
inhabitants of the village, of 
whose attitude he was as ig- 
norant as of their name. 

The market- place looked 
deserted, and there was no sign 
of movement; nothing except 
the screech of a parrot to break 
the deathly stillness of the 
forest. 

They stood five paces from 
a wicker gate which opened 
into the enclosure. The gunner 
looked at his orderly, and, as 
if moved by some common 
impulse or actuated by some 
mutual telepathy, they moved 
forward, opened the gate, and 
passed through. A few paces 
further, and, as if by magic, 
from every bush and tree a 
native issued forth, crouching, 
painted for war, armed with 
staves and knives and knob- 
kerries. 

It needed not the whisper 
of his orderly, ‘‘ Run, master, 
run; very bad men,” to spur 
the gunner to action. He 
looked round, and saw to his 
right one gap in the advancing 
enemy, and further on in the 
forest there seemed to be an 
open patch. At this cursed 
moment there flashed through 
his mind the memory of a 
grass-roofed hut at Owerri, one 
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man holding forth, and the 
half-amused and half-impressed 
looks of his listeners. The 
lapse of years has not qualified 
or diminished the memory of 
those few seconds while the 
gunner and his orderly stood 
at bay in the market-place. 
They turned towards the gap 
and made for the fence—the 
gunner was light of foot in 
those days—cleared it, and 
plunged into the forest, fol- 
lowed by that shrieking horde 
of savages. The open patch— 
it was a small yam cultivation 
—loomed close in front; there 
one could turn at bay and take 
a goodly number with one as 
company on the long journey 
from which there is no return. 
The nearest native was only 
ten paces behind when the 
gunner fired, without aiming, 
over his shoulder. This checked 
the pursuit a second or two, 
and a few yards on he gained 
the open yam field. Making 
for the centre, the quick breath 
of their pursuers clearly audible, 
there suddenly rang out clear 
and sweet a trumpet sounding 
“‘ Stables.” In a second the 
gunner and his orderly were 
alone, panting, sweating, while 
the old familiar call re-echoed 
through the forest. Plunging 
forward towards the sound, 
cheered and guided by other 
calls, they emerged in a quarter 
of an hour into open country, 
where on a knoll a few score 
yards away the gunner saw his 
Yoruba trumpeter, a boy of four- 
teen, standing alone, blowing 
calmly as when he blew on the 
sun-baked square at Calabar. 
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“Ibrahim, where is the 
camp ? ” 

“Very far, sir; very long way 
from here.” 

“What are you doing here, 
then ? ” said the gunner. 

“TI no look you, sir, so when 
the captain not see me, I fall 
out and blow.” 

He was asked if he knew the 
direction of the camp, and re- 
plied that he did, so they turned 
and walked towards it across 
the open country. 

The boy trumpeter went in 
front, unconscious that he had 
saved the gunner’s life, and the 
latter walked behind, profound- 
ly conscious that he had. 

The camp was reached in 

three-quarters of an hour, when 
the C.0.’s anger was appeased 
by the gunner’s story, and 
arrangements were made to 
visit the village next morn- 
ing. 
Shortly after sunrise the 
column set out to pay its call. 
It was received with one or two 
shots; the natives had only a 
very few Dane guns, and the 
village was soon occupied. 

In a few hours the village 
architect was assured of much 
work and practice in house- 
planning for many months to 
come, and the column went on 
its way, leaving messages for 
the chiefs to come in and make 
peace with the Government. 

The trumpeter was not for- 
gotten, and even the Hausa 
orderly expressed his intention 
of giving him a good “ dash” 
when they returned to Calabar, 
if his wife, who kept the con- 
jugal purse, permitted it. 











Ali Zenayt ruled over the 
Tegalli hills for a long time 
before a long-suffering people 
tired of his oppression and 
cruelty. He bowed to circum- 
stances, abdicated the throne 
in favour of his cousin, Geili 
Adam, and removed to the 
neighbouring Jebel (mountain) 
of Tukam, over which he as- 
sumed the lordship. The Tegalli 
hills cover many square miles 
in South Kordofan, and the 
semi-Fung, semi-Arab people 
who inhabited them were well 
armed, thanks to the massacre 
of the army of Hicks Pasha. 
The Caliph Abdullah was too 
busy at Omdurman during the 
last few years of the nineteenth 
century, dealing with the re- 
morseless advance of the in- 
fidel, to be able to pay much 
attention to the state of affairs 
at Tegalli—three weeks’ march 
from the capital,—hence the 
change in kingship passed un- 
challenged. The people of 
Tukam were pure Nubas, un- 
touched by any civilisation. 
They had been surrounded by 
nomad Arabs for many years, 
yet they remained faithful to 
their own pagan customs, and 
refused to wear any clothes, 
or to accept the Mohammedan 
religion. Unless they were 
taken into his family as a slave, 
the Arab made no attempt to 
proselytise or to civilise them. 
They were a very independent 
people, but Ali Zenayt soon 
established over them a great 
ascendancy, extending to the 
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neighbouring Jebel of Wadelka, 
which he allied with Tukam. 

In the early days of the 
occupation of Kordofan, and 
the establishment of province 
headquarters at El Obeid, little 
attempt was made to control 
the Tegalli district. The Arab 
had made a fatal error in 
allowing all the arms to get 
into the possession of the blacks 
—that is, of the inhabitants 
of the mountains of South 
Kordofan. On the flat plains 
and in the desert, armed with 
a spear, mounted on a swift 
horse, they were scornful of 
the slave with the gun, but 
when the latter got into his 
native hills the situation under- 
went a radical change, for it 
was no terrain for cavalry. 
This short-sighted policy of 
the Arab obviously did not 
lighten the task of the Govern- 
ment in settling the country ; 
however, as their influence and 
control extended, so were new 
districts created, and an in- 
spector was at last appointed 
for the Tegalli area. 

He duly arrived at Keraia, 
the principal village, and was 
met by King Geili Adam, a 
hopeless drunkard, with his 
discordant band of musicians 
recruited from ex-dervishes, 
Affairs were not very satisfac 
tory, for the King contrived to 
let the Inspector know almost 
daily that his small force of 
police and he were really at his, 
the King’s, mercy. 

The Inspector decided to go 
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on tour, visiting amongst other 
places the Jebel of Tukam 
and its overlord, the ex-king 
Ali Zenayt. This Jebel was 
one of the highest in the dis- 
trict, and had been selected by 
the survey officials as a good 
base for their triangulation, 
hence an agreement and good 
relations with its Mek (king) 
were very necessary. 

After a march of three days 
the hill was reached about 
9 A.M. one morning, a table 
and chair were put up in such 
shade as a few palm - trees 
afforded, and the Inspector 
dealt with the inevitable tinned 
sausage, while messengers went 
to summon the monarch. 

Eventually he arrived, ar- 
rayed in a dazzling yellow 
“‘jibba”’ covered by a red 
“abaiya.” He was escorted 


by an armed following (Rem- 
ington rifles, 1860) of naked 
slaves. After preliminary greet- 
ings, the king was asked if he 
would pay tribute and make 


roads. As neither had to be 
done at the actual moment, he 
consented with seeming alacrity. 
He was then notified that the 
Arabs had numerous petitions 
and complaints against him. 
It was suggested that he should 
come with the Inspector to the 
nearest Arab watering - place 
about six miles away, where 
these complaints could be in- 
vestigated in front of the peti- 
tioners and their witnesses. 
The king flatly refused to 
have anything to do with this 
suggestion. If any one had 
any complaints to make about 
him, they could come and com- 
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plain in his court at the top of 
Tukam mountain. 

Arguments, cajolery, threats 
were all in vain, till the In- 
spector, who was very young 
in those days, finally threatened 
to take the king with him 
whether he liked it or not, in 
order to have the cases heard 
in accordance with the laws of 
the Government. 

The monarch said three words 
in Nuba dialect, jumped up, 
and made for the hill, covered 
by the presented rifles of his 
escort. The Inspector had six 
police and an Egyptian officer 
with him; the latter whis- 
pered to him to sit quiet. 
There did not seem much elge 
to do unless one was bent on 
suicide. It was not a very 
dignified situation for a Gov- 
ernment official. However, no 
one moved till the king had 
disappeared round a spur of 
the hill, when his escort fol- 
lowed him. The Inspector 
waited half an hour, so that it 
should not look too much like 
a flight, and then marched off 
to a neighbouring khor, where 
were congregated many Arabs 
with their cattle. 

Ali Zenayt was duly reported 
to headquarters as a bad man, 
various young gentlemen in- 
dulged in a good sneer at the 
stupid and tactless soldier, and 
everything went on as before. 

Time passed and several un- 
successful efforts were made by 
the Inspector to get Ali Zenayt 
to come and see him again. 
His tribute was sent in by @ 
slave most regularly, and, ex- 
cept for his refusal to have a 
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personal interview, he really 
did not give much trouble. It 
was @ very unsatisfactory state 
of affairs, but the Inspector 
was loath to make an uninvited 
call which might provoke open 
hostilities, and thus make mat- 
ters worse. Months went by 
and the district settled down 
well, but still no progress was 
made with Vaffaire Ali, not- 
withstanding many inquiries 
from headquarters as to when 
peace would be patched up 
with this king. Finally the 
Governor expressed his inten- 
tion of visiting the Tegalli 
district, and requesting the 
Inspector to meet him at Jebel 
Daier, about twenty-five miles 
north of Tukam. 

By making a detour the 
Inspector could march to the 
rendezvous vid Tukam. This, 
in consultation with his ser- 
geant, Ibrahim, he decided 
to do. 

With his party of ten police 
and personal servants he arrived 
at the base of Jebel Tukam at 
sunset one evening, and camped 
on the road for the night in the 
usual way. One always slept 
on the road wherever one hap- 
pened to be about sunset, so 
this excited no surprise. Two 
or three Nubas came down the 
hill to watch us. No notice 
was taken of them, and shortly 
after dinner the camp was 
asleep, less one watchman, At 
2 AM. the next morning camp 
was struck, and the whole 
party moved off on the Daier 
road, After going half to 
three-quarters of a mile—it 
was pitch dark—the Inspector, 
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his sergeant, and six of the 
police slid quietly off their 
horses, which, unnoticeable in 
the darkness, were being led 
by saises or other police, and 
slipped behind some bushes, 
while the party went on with- 
out a check. Waiting for a few 
minutes in case any Nuba 
were following (and immediately 
two appeared, disappearing in 
the darkness in pursuit of our 
party), we retraced our steps 
to the hill. The path was 
found, and silently and slowly 
we started to ascend. It was 
known that the village was 
half an hour’s climb, and that 
Ali Zenayt’s house was some- 
where in the centre of the vil- 
lage. We dared not go fast for 
fear of being heard, and we had 
to time our march to arrive at 
the village just as it was be- 
ginning to get light. 

We toiled on and reached 
the summit, from where we 
could see the embers of fires 
and hear the movements of 
the animals in the compounds. 
In a quarter of an hour we 
could see thirty yards, and the 
luck of the party held, for a 
man came noiselessly out of 
the darkness, bent on his morn- 
ing duty. He was seized and 
half strangled before he could 
cry out. A few threats and 
Ali Zenayt’s house was indi- 
cated to us. Taking our pris- 
oner to within twenty yards 
of the house, we released him 
and ran for it, tore open the 
gate of the compound, and 
burst in the door of the hut. 
In the semi-darkness we saw 
an angareb (bed), a slight 
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form on it, and by its side a 
grizzled figure without a turban 
and other portions of his dress, 
but wearing a yellow jibba 
(Ali’s favourite colour), He 
sat up, disturbed by our en- 
trance. ‘‘ Min ya kelab ”’ (Who, 
oh dogs). ‘‘ El Hakumah ” (the 
Government), was the reply, 
and in a second we had him, 
rushed him out of the hut 
as he shouted out the alarm, 
through the compound into 
the open. Pushing him on to 
a slab of rock which stood a 
few feet above the level of the 
village, Ibrahim, revolver at 
his head, shouted out, ‘‘ He 
dies first,” for by this time 
his people were round us like 
bees, fingers on the trigger. 

** Release him,” they cried, 
“or we will shoot you.” 

“ He dies first,” was our reply 
again. 

They wavered, and far below 
us in the east the sky was 
flecked with fleecy clouds, chang- 
ing from dark purple to a faint 
pink as the dawn approached. 

“What do you want with 
him ? ” 

“He must swear allegiance 
to the Government, to obey 
her now and for ever, you and 
he.” 

There we stood on the rock, 
Ali Zenayt in our midst, while 
his people stormed and threat- 
ened, and he said nothing 
with the revolver ever at his 
head. 

“Time presses, which shall 
it be, O king? ” the Inspector 
asked him. 

“IT will swear.” We de- 
manded the book, but Ali pro- 
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tested. ‘‘I will swear; there is 
no need for the Koran.” 

“Nay, O king, you must 
swear on the Koran.” 

Another delay before he con- 
sented, and finally the Koran 
was brought. 

“ Bring water,” said the In- 
spector, “that he may wash 
and put clean hands on the 
written word of the Prophet; 
on him be prayer and peace.” 

Water was brought, and fin- 
ally Ali was ready to swear in 
accordance with the strict Mo- 
hammedan formula, which alone 
was binding. 

The book was held aloft, and 
Ali with his hand on it swore 
to honour and obey the Govern- 
ment, to be her friend, and also 
to meet the Governor on the 
morrow at Jebel Daier. 

He was released, and we 
jumped from off the rock. 

We passed through the sullen 
ranks of his slaves, down the 
hill, no man molesting us, and 
on to our road, where two miles 
further we found our horses in 
a khor waiting for us. Canter- 
ing over the plain in the blind- 
ing glare and heat, the In- 
spector arrived at his camp 
about 9.30 a.m. <A long morn- 
ing was spent listening to the 
interminable petitions of the 
Arabs about slaves who had 
run away and would not return, 
and in the afternoon the party 
continued their march to Daier. 

The village was reached an 
hour after sunset. We camped 
there, and the following morn- 
ing the Inspector rode out a 
mile and met the Governor. 
After breakfast, among others, 
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the affair of Ali Zenayt came 
under discussion, and the Gover- 
nor was told that it was settled, 
and that Ali was coming to see 
him that morning. The Gover- 
nor looked sceptical, but asked 
no questions. 

About 11 A.M. the Governor 
and Inspector went to their 
huts (there were Government 
rest-houses at the village) to 
rest an hour or so before lunch, 
as there was no sign of Ali. 
The Inspector did not rest ; he 
sat wondering if he had failed, 
for he had staked all on the 
fact that Ali was a strict Mo- 
hammedan. An hour passed, 
when the faithful Ibrahim en- 
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tered the hut, saluted, “‘ Gai, 
genab el mufettish ”’ (Coming, 
your honour the Inspector). 
In ten minutes the sound of 
horses’ feet, and the Inspector 
went outside the hut, and 
found Ali with his bodyguard 
—unarmed. 

They greeted, as if there had 
never been a yesterday, and 
he was ushered in to the pres- 
ence of the Governor, and all 
was peace, and is so to this 
day. 

Thus was Ali converted and 
brought into the fold, but the 
manner in which it was done 
was wrong, and not in accord- 
ance with the regulations. 








MURDER DISQUALIFIES. 


BY ALAN GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE afternoon had merged 
into evening on the succeed- 
ing day before Neil McNeil 
drove back into Dorning. He 
had been far more successful 
in his endeavours than he had 
dared to hope, and Francesca 
and Bubbly were already safely 
at sea upon a small Norwegian 
sailing-vessel, which would not 
touch a port for some days. 
The question of their safe 
landing upon the other side 
had had to be left in the hands 
of the already well-bribed skip- 
per, but Francesca was still 


amply provided with funds, 
and Neil had little fear for 
her. 

He was still using the hired 
car, as he had not dared to 
return it to the garage in 
Edinburgh, where inquiries were 


certain to be made. He be- 
lieved that he was taking a 
big risk in returning to Dorning, 
but he trusted in the unexpect- 
edness and rapidity of his visit 
to see him safely through. He 
was determined to see Jean 
once more, and when she had 
had her chance of occupying 
Dorning House, to release Rufus 
from captivity. 

He drove straight to the 
manse. The door was opened 
by Annie, the maid. 


** Miss Rintoul ? ” he asked. 

‘* She’s up at the Big Hoose,” 
said Annie, looking at him 
curiously. 

Already ! thought Neil, with 
a certain undefined feeling of 
distaste at the news. Some- 
how it did not seem right, 
There was @ callousness in the 
idea of pursuing fortune so 
soon after the tragedy—a cal- 
lousness that he would not 
have expected from Jean. And 
yet—why should she have hesi- 
tated? So far as she knew, 
her Uncle Rufus was still at 
large, and would be sure to 
hear of Francesca’s flight. 

Neil returned to his car, and 
set out for Dorning House. 
There was a@ lack of visible 
excitement about the village 
that surprised him. He had 
expected to see police uniforms, 
groups of gossiping villagers ; 
yet even as he flashed past the 
Rintoul Arms there was not a 
sign that anything abnormal 
had occurred, He found the 
lodge gates open, and drove 
straight ahead to the house. 

In answer to his double 
knock he heard heavy foot- 
steps cross the hall, and then 
the door was flung open, and 
he found himself face to face 
with the Reverend William 
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Murdoch, looking the picture 
of rude health, and beaming 
all over his pleasant big face. 

“ The devil ! ” exclaimed Neil, 
starting back in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“No, no, Major McNeil. One 
of his worst enemies,” retorted 
the minister, with a boyish 
laugh at the other’s bewilder- 
ment. 

“But—hang it—then I’ve 
been tricked—properly ! ’’ stam- 
mered Neil, feeling an unutter- 
able fool, as the truth came 
home to him. 

“You have,” agreed Mur- 
doch cheerfully. ‘If you can 
assure me of one thing, we'll 
have you in and tell you all 
about it. Is she gone, beyond 
the fear of her coming back 


on us?” 

“The  Signorina ? Yes. 
She’s on her way to Norway 
on @ sailing-ship.” 


“Then come in-by, Major 
McNeil, and meet our cele- 
brated Grand Guignol com- 
pany. We don’t feel comfort- 
able with the door open. There’s 
still another Richmond in the 
field, you know, and we have 
a great respect for him.” 

Neil smiled to himself at 
this reference to Rufus, but 
determined to say nothing for 
the moment. He followed Mur- 
doch indoors, still more or 
less dazed by the shock, and 
found himself in the smoking- 
room facing Jean Rintoul, Mrs 
Murdoch, and Rab Wilson. In 
a cradle in a corner lay Young 
Bill fast asleep. 

“Good evening, Major 
McNeil,” said Jean, blushing 
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prettily, and looking at the 
carpet. 

Recollections of the previous 
night’s deception embarrassed 
her. Rab Wilson grinned openly 
and broadly, and the minister’s 
wife smiled with a conscious air 
of triumph. 

“It was Neil last night 
when you were imposing on 
me right and left,” said Neil 
boldly. 

“Ab! That was all in the 
way of business,” retorted Jean, 
meeting his eyes at last, her 
own full of laughter and mis- 
chief. 

“Well, I’m a poor fool,” 
said Neil helplessly. “I’m 
quite out of my depth amongst 
all you clever people. And I 
thought I’d done so well! ” 

“You have—for us,” said 
Murdoch. ‘“ Your victim is 
on the way to Norway, Clarice. 
Major McNeil, let me intro- 
duce to you the sole author 
and producer and stage-man- 
ager of the farce in which 
you’ve had a leading, if an 
unwitting, part—my wife. I 
only hope the excitement has 
done her no harm.” 

The minister crossed to the 
cradle, and looked anxiously 
at the sleeping child, to re- 
assure herself. 

“I must congratulate you 
on the success of your pro- 
duction, Mrs Murdoch,” said 
Neil. “I hope you are going 


to explain it to me, for I still 
can’t understand how you man- 
aged to convince so many 
peopleof your husband’sdeath.” 

“Very few did believe it,” 
at Those 


replied Mrs Murdoch, 
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who convinced you were con- 
federates.” 

** But the police ! ” 

“Sandy Johnston was the 
only one, and he is a very 
good friend of ours,’ said Mur- 
doch. “But it’s no use be- 
ginning in the middle. Light 
your pipe, McNeil, and we'll 
tell you all about it.” 

Seated in a comfortable arm- 
chair, Neil listened, for the 
most part in silence, while the 
conspirators unfolded to him 
the details of their plot. 

“ We were compelled to resort 
to guile when we found we were 
too weak to succeed by force,” 
explained the minister. ‘‘ But 


when my wife first suggested 
the scheme that has been so 
successful we all laughed at 
her.” 

““The most difficult part of 


the whole thing was to con- 
vince these stupid people that 
it was possible,” said Mrs Mur- 
doch. ‘‘ They hadn’t my ex- 
perience of stage effects and 
illusions, of course. The most 
doubtful thing was whether 
we could induce the lady to 
use her dagger. But I thought 
there was a fairly good chance 
of that. We had all seen her 
attempt to attack her uncle 
with it, and we knew how she 
had gone for my unfortunate 
husband later. I was so afraid 
that I should get blamed for 
those scratches on his face.”’ 

“TI didn’t see the attack,” 
said Neil, ‘‘ and I can’t under- 
stand how it was made so 
realistic that the Signorina and 
Bubbly and the rest never had 
a doubt.” 
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“That was fairly easy. We 
didn’t use blood, because we 
found it wouldn’t keep, and, 
of course, my husband and 
Rab had to wait hours for the 
proper moment. We had the 
stuff made up at a theatrical 
shop in Edinburgh, where we 
also got the chain shirt.” 

“‘T wasn’t taking any chances 
with that dagger,” explained 
the minister. “I had some 
experience with the lady before, 
and I knew she’d put some force 
into the blow. By the way, 
I chose the réle of corpse be- 
cause, being in the ministry, 
I thought it would hardly be 
the thing for me to do as much 
lying a8 was necessary to carry 
the thing through.” 

“You acted the main lie of 
the whole performance,” said 
Jean wickedly. ‘You can’t 
get away from that.” 

** Man, Neil, you should ha’e 
seen the murder,” said Rab 
enthusiastically. “It was 
grand. The bluid fair spootit 
oot o’ him. He had it in 
a pig’s bladder, ablow his 
weskit.”’ 

“There was a@ capsule in 
my mouth with more of the 
same stuff.” 

*“* An’ the bluid dribbled frae 
his lips fine. Then, comin’ 
hame i’ the caur, I rubbit his 
face wi’ some poother Mistress 
Murdoch had gied me, sae that 
when we cam’ tae cairry him 
inbye, he looked like daith 
itsel’.”’ 

“Though I knew what to 
expect,’’ Mrs Murdoch took up 
the tale, “I had no need to 
act. It was so realistic that 
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I almost fainted in reality. 
I had whitened my face in 
advance, and arranged things 
so that Francesca’s represent- 
ative should not see me until 
I had seen the body.” 

“But the doctor?” asked 
Neil. 
“Dr Boag is a very good 
friend of mine,’”’ said Murdoch 
with a meaning smile. “It 
was he who decided to send 
the one-eyed man on a wild- 
goose chase, and arranged with 
his friend in Edinburgh to keep 
him through the night on one 
pretext or another. He was 
afraid that otherwise he’d hang 
about the manse for news and 
make things more difficult.” 

“Mr Televant came back 
this morning,” said Jean. ‘‘ We 
had to tell him the whole story. 
He was furious. He has gone 
off to Edinburgh to hand back 
the car to the owners.” 

‘How would you have acted 
if I had not decided to help the 
Signorina ?”’ asked Neil. “TI 
should have thought it would 
have been safer to have died 
at once, and let Televant go 
back with the news.” 

“No, we decided to use you, 
and to wait for night,” said 
Murdoch. 

“You decided to use me?” 
exclaimed Neil, sitting upright 
and looking at the conspirators 
with a puzzlement that made 
them laugh outright. 

“Of course we did,” said 
Jean, smiling at him. ‘ You 


were never a free agent, though 
you thought you were. We 
just turned you round our little 
finger.” 
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“You see, if Televant had 
gone back with the news that 
I had died,” the minister ex- 
plained, “‘we would not have 
known what was going on at 
Dorning House. They might 
have grown suspicious, espe- 
cially if there was no sign of a 
police demonstration. Besides, 
we wanted, if possible, to keep 
the whole thing dark from the 
villagers.” 

“You failed in that, any- 
how,” said Neil. ‘‘ Mr Morri- 
son heard the constable ring 
up——” 

“Mr Morrison is in the 
know,” said the minister. “‘ And 
Sandy Johnston never rang up 
anybody. That was our subtle 
way of convincing you that 
the thing was genuine. If Rab 
had come to you with the news, 
how were we to know that 
you’d believe him? But a 
policeman ’phoning for help, 
and you merely overhearing 
him—how could you suspect ? 
Then Rab dropped in with 
confirmation.” 

*‘Mr Morrison must be a 
natural born actor,” declared 
Neil disgustedly. ‘‘ I never for 
a moment suspected the genu- 
ineness of his astonishment.” 

‘Oh, he was genuine enough 
until you’d gone,” said Mur- 
doch. ‘‘And then Rab ex- 
plained the whole affair, and 
got him to promise to keep it 
to himself. Outside of those 
present now, the only people 
who know that anything un- 
usual has happened are Dr 
Boag, Sandy Johnston (for 
whose good offices we are in- 
debted to Rab), Mr Morrison, 
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and Ronald Aitken, who nearly 
threw a fit when I turned up 
alive this morning. We can 
count on the silence of all of 
them.” 

“TI still don’t see how you 
could be so sure that I would 
carry the news to the Signo- 
rina,” said Neil. ‘‘ You knew 
she had sacked me.” 

“Don’t you remember meet- 
ing me in the village the other 
day?” asked Jean slyly. “I 
questioned you then about my 
cousin, and found that you 
were still loyal to her.” 

“We counted on one of two 
things, McNeil,” explained Mur- 
doch. ‘“ Either you’d bolt right 
off to Dorning House with the 
news, or youd go to the 
manse——”’ 

“In which case we knew 
that we could safely leave you 
in the hands of Jean,” said Mrs 
Murdoch with a meaning smile. 

“If you'd shown no sign of 
doing either, Rab was prepared 
to pile on the agony about the 
state of affairs at the manse. 
But it wasn’t necessary. You 
rose to the bait beautifully, 
and Jean did the rest.” 

Neil looked at Jean curiously. 
She blushed and turned her 
eyes away. 

“So you were quite sure 
you could turn me round your 
little finger ? ” he said. 

“TI didn’t fail, did I?” she 
answered him. 

“Well, of all the utterly un- 
principled rogues that I’ve ever 
heard of in fact or fiction,”’ said 
Neil, turning from one to an- 
other of the party, “‘ you people 
are easily the first. Mrs Mur- 
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doch, I must congratulate you 
on pulling off a bluff that 
would make a Yankee poker. 
player turn green with envy, 
Rab, you should really go on 
the stage. That touch of pathos 
about the widow and her wee 
bairn was fine. Mr Murdoch, 
I was brought up in the Kirk 
of Scotland, but I can’t re- 
member hearing of a minister 
of that Kirk ever rising to such 
heights of mendacity as you 
have touched. As for yon, 
Jean——” 

“Yes?” said the girl, chal- 
lenging him with her eyes. 

““'You’ve made a thundering 
ass of me, and, as you know, 
I wouldn’t have helped you to 
success wittingly, but I can’t 
say I’m sorry to see you here.” 

“Thank you, Neil,” she said 
quietly, lowering her eyes. 

Then, as if to turn the talk 
into a channel of less embar- 
rassment to her, she went on— 

“One thing weighs on my 
mind—my cousin Francesca. 
I can’t bear to think of her with 
the weight of Mr Murdoch’s 
death on her conscience, wan- 
dering about the world in con- 
stant fear of being caught.” 

“It serves her jolly well 
right,” said the minister’s wife 
sharply, probably with the pic- 
ture of her husband’s scratched 
face before her eyes. 

“It does that,” agreed Rab. 
“Tf it hadna been for the tin 
shirt that I brocht frae Embro, 
she’d ha’e pit her knife in his 
hairt richt eneuch. She was 
an awfu’ wuman, an’ the man 
she gets ‘Il no’ ha’e the life o’a 
wurrum.” 
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Neil told them of Francesca’s 
designs upon the unfortunate 
Bubbly, and of the prospective 
bridegroom’s reluctance. 

“IT have no sympathy with 
him, anyhow,” said Murdoch. 
“He told me that he wrote 
the lay sermon in the ‘ Better 
Land.’ Actually boasted of 
it! No fate can be too awful 
for a man who could be guilty 
of such sententious tosh. But 
I agree with you about your 
cousin, Jean. We can’t let her 
remain under the belief that 
she has killed a man. The 
trouble will be to get the 
news to her, for, naturally, 
she won't advertise her where- 
abouts.” 

“‘ T shall be able to help there, 
if she fulfils her promise to 
write to me,” said Neil. “I 


made her agree to let me have 


her address in case I had cause 
to send her any warning.” 

** We can’t tell her the truth 
until the month is up, unfor- 
tunately,’ said Murdoch. “ We 
can’t afford to take the risk 
of her returning to the attack. 
We have quite enough on our 
hands with Rufus Rintoul, 
and I am thoroughly afraid 
of that gentleman. I’ll never 
know a moment’s ease of mind 
until the qualifying period is 
over.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Neil, 
“that I do nothing but play 
unconsciously into your hands, 
Jean.” 

“You certainly did last 
night,” she agreed, with a little 
smile of triumph. 

“Yes, but I did it to a far 
greater extent than you have 
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any idea of. Not content with 
tunning one of your rivals out 
of the country, I captured the 
other and held him prisoner.” 

“What! You’ve got Rufus 
Rintoul ? ’”’ cried the minister. 

“T have—in a very safe 
place,” confirmed Neil. ‘So 
safe, that for the moment he is 
harmless.” 

“Then we’ve no’ but tae 
keep him there, an’ we’ve won 
oot,” said Rab gleefully. 

“Provided I don’t let him 
loose,” said Neil. ‘‘ You see, 
I’m not one of your party. 
You have deluded and deceived 
me, and led me to drive my 
own ex-mistress out of the 
country. Why should I hand 
your uncle over to you, Jean ? ”’ 

‘Just because you will, Neil,’ 
said Jean quietly. ‘‘And I 
won’t be blackmailed,” she 
added meaningly. 

Neil saw enough in her eyes 
as she looked into his, to tell 
him all he wanted to know. 
In the presence of three wit- 
nesses he had, for all practical 
purposes, proposed and been 
accepted. 

To hide his exultation and 
Jean’s embarrassment, he told 
them in full his adventures of 
the previous night, a tale that 
was listened to with breathless 
interest. It was the first they 
knew definitely of the under- 
ground passage, though, of 
course, they had suspected its 
existence ever since Rufus’s 
first dramatic appearance at 
Dorning House. 

‘* An’ he’s doon there noo ? ”’ 
asked Rab, at the conclusion of 
the story. 
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“He is, poor devil,” said 
Neil. ‘“‘He must be pretty 
well paralysed. I’ve had time 
to think to-day, and if you will 
agree to a compromise, Jean, I 
believe you can have the Dor- 
ning estate without dragging 
on for a month in constant 
anxiety.” 
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“Tl agree to anything— 
you like—Neil,” said Jean. 

*That’s a bet,” cried Neil. 
“T’m going to remind you of 
it later. Wait here, all of you, 
until I come back.” 

He snatched a decanter of 
brandy and a glass from the 
dresser, and hurried away. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Thank Heaven you’ve come 
back, McNeil. I’m losing in- 
terest in my own society. Have 
you brought a drink ? ” 

The voice was weak, and the 
man’s face was drawn and hag- 
gard, but his words showed no 
loss of spirit. McNeil stuck 
up, in their own grease, two 
candles he had brought from 
the candelabra in the dining- 
room, and then, pouring out a 
stiff tot of brandy, held it to 
Rintoul’s lips. 

“Ah! That’s better,” said 
Rufus, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. ‘But man cannot live 
by brandy alone. Have you 
brought no food?” 

“I hope to take you to 
@ square meal in a _ few 
minutes, if you’re in a reason- 
able frame of mind,” replied 
Neil. 

Already Rintoul’s voice was 
stronger, and his dulled eyes 
brighter. 

“That sounds very like the 
preamble to an attempt at 
coercion,” he said. ‘Do you 
think I’m a man that would 
sell his birthright for a dish of 
bacon and eggs?’ He groaned 
slightly, and added, ‘“‘ Though 


the very sound of the words is 
a temptation.” 

“T’m going to loosen off 
these straps and then we can 
talk,” said Neil. “In your 
present numbed condition I 
think I can risk it. Ill let 
your legs loose first, and when 
you’ve stretched them a bit, 
T’ll tie them up again and give 
your arms a turn.” 

“Your caution is a compli- 
ment,” said Rufus, moving his 
released legs slowly and pain- 
fully. 

**Now, look here, Rintoul, 
let’s look this thing in the 
face,” began Neil, looking down 
on his captive. ‘I’ve got you 
here, and I can keep you as 
long as I like. You haven't 
got a chance to escape. To 
make assurance doubly sure, 
I could even arrange to close 
up the old well shaft, so that 
even if you got rid of the straps 
you would still be a prisoner. 
You see that, don’t you?” 

“As you put it, it certainly 
sounds plausible—and unplea- 
sant. I gather you have an 
alternative ? ”’ 

“ T have,” agreed Neil. ‘‘ It’s 
no pleasure to me to keep you 
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down here. Suppose that you 
could, by signing a paper, set 
yourself free, and at the same 
time assure yourself of a settled 
income for the rest of your life, 
what would you say ?” 

“It would obviously depend 
on the size of the income,” 
replied Rufus at once. 

“Then you are prepared to 
negotiate ? ” asked Neil. 

“IT would be, if there were a 
solid basis on which to nego- 
tiate ; but there isn’t. I would 
be signing away my chance, 
and your mistress might after- 
wards be dislodged before she 
had qualified.” 

Neil smiled. Rufus, of course, 
believed that it was still Fran- 
cesca who held sway overhead. 

“TI think we could get over 
that difficulty,’ he said. ‘‘ Give 
me your parole, and we'll go 
upstairs and talk it over with 
the interested party.” 

“IT should hardly have 
thought it necessary,” said 
Rufus. “My niece’s band of 
heroes, a8 she calls them, should 
be sufficient to overcome one 
man.” 

“Perhaps. But I’d rather 
have your word. There is such 
@ thing as guile as well as force, 
and, unbound, I’d never feel 
sure I had you safe.” 

Rufus was silent for a time. 
He was not a man who would 
readily throw up the sponge, 
but there was no escaping from 
the facts. 

“TI give you my word,’ he 
said at last, spitting the words 
out as thougl: they tasted bitter 
in his mouth. 

“That you will return here 


quietly and let yourself be tied 
up, without resisting, if the 
negotiations fail? ’’ demanded 
Neil relentlessly. 

“ Ay, even that. There’s 
no alternative,’ agreed the 
beaten man. 

Neil undid the remaining 
strap and chafed Rintoul’s 
numbed arms. It was some 
little time before he was fit 
to climb the steps, and when 
he did, it was with the assist- 
ance of Neil’s arm. Neil took 
him to a bathroom and supplied 
him with brushes and towels. 

“Wait here until I come 
back,”’ he said. ‘I’m going to 
arrange for a meal for you.” 

“* Bacon and eggs,” demanded 
Rufus. “ I’ll negotiate on noth- 
ing else.” 

Neil found Ronald Aitken in 
his pantry, still dazed with 
astonishment at the happen- 
ings of the past twenty-four 
hours, and with delight at the 
triumph of his beloved Miss 
Jean. 

“Tt’ll be ready in half an’ 
‘oor,’ he said, in answer to 
Neil’s request. “I’ve got a 
lassie in the kitchen that comes 
in frae the hame fairm. She’s 
a rare haun’ at fryin’ eggs.” 

Neil felt that in fairness to 
Rufus he should have a meal 
before the parley was held, 
and he informed the waiting 
party in the smoking-room of 
the cause of the delay. 

When, an hour later, he led 
his prisoner to the conclave, 
Rufus showed little sign of the 
ordeal that he had gone through. 
He could not hide his astonish- 
ment, however, at sight of Jean 
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and her friends in place of 
Francesca. 

“What's this, McNeil ? 
Have you turned renegade ? ” 
he exclaimed, pausing in the 
doorway and looking from face 
to face in a puzzled manner. 
“Man, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it of you.” 

“Come in, Uncle Rufus, and 
let us explain,” said Jean, 
coming forward to meet him. 
“There is a great deal to tell 
you.” 

“Evidently,” said Rufus 
drily. ‘“‘ Well, I don’t know 
but what I’d sooner see you 
in the Big Hoose than the 
other one, if I can’t have it 
myself. My main objection to 
you is the company you keep, 
Jean. I don’t hold with either 
poachers or preachers.” 

He looked truculently at the 
minister, who, however, was 
determined to keep the peace 
if possible. Rab was also 
judiciously silent, and Mrs Mur- 
doch remained in the back- 
ground. 

“Don’t try to start a 
row, Rintoul,” said Neil 
good-humouredly. “Sit down 
and listen to all that has hap- 
pened.” 

Between them, each telling 
the parts that they knew best, 
Jean and Neil related all that 
had occurred from the time that 
Rufus had escaped from Meath. 
He listened eagerly, but almost 
without comment, though his 
green eyes twinkled with amuse- 
ment at the story of the decep- 
tion of Francesca, and he 
laughed outright at the vision 
of her fleeing the country, drag- 
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ging the reluctant Bubbly in 
her train. 

“Tm level with him, any- 
how, for drugging me with my 
own dope,” he said gleefully, 
“Poor devil, I don’t envy him 
his fate. As for you, niece, 
you deserve to win, though but 
for the ill-luck of McNeil blun- 
dering into the tunnel I’d give 
you a good run for your money 
yet. As for you, sir,’’ and here 
he turned to Murdoch with 
a half-quizzical, half-apologetic 
look, “‘ I withdraw my observa- 
tions. I’ve never taken kindly 
to the cloth, but then I’ve 
never met a wearer of it who 
could stretch his conscience the 
way you can—or, if they did, 
they wouldn’t have the pluck 
to admit it.” 

“Is that a testimonial, now, 
or @ libel?’ asked Murdoch, 
with a smile. 

“It depends on the point of 
view,” replied Rufus. ‘* I would 
hardly recommend you to retail 
it to your elders, though no 
doubt old Ronald will find a text 
to justify vou. He’s a great 
admirer of both Jean and your- 
self, and he’ll not be satisfied 
until he has proved that every 
step you’ve taken is strictly 
orthodox. But this is purely 
a business meeting, and we are 
wandering from the point. I 
understand from MeNeil that 
you have a proposition to put 
before me, Jean ? ” 

“The suggestion is mine,” 
said Neil. ‘You know my 
point—that, situated as you 
are, your case is hopeless, but 
that, rather than have the 
worry of keeping you prisoner 
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for a month, we’d be prepared 
to offer you reasonable terms 
to sign away your chance.” 

“ And you know my answer 
—that it all depends on the 
terms.” 

“Tt’s up to you now, Jean,” 
said Neil. ‘‘ How far are you 
prepared to go to get full pos- 
session of your inheritance?” 

“JT don’t know what my 
inheritance is worth, to begin 
with,” said Jean diffidently. 
“You remember, Uncle Rufus, 
that you came to the manse 
and made me an offer? Sup- 
pose I made you the same offer 
now ?” 

“Five hundred pounds a 
year?” said Rufus slowly, his 
eyes upon his niece. ‘‘ You'll 


bear in mind that I was pre- 
pared to pay that to each of 


you. Now you have no con- 
cern with your cousin. She’s 
out of the game. Double your 
offer, and I’m your man.” 

“You forget, Mr Rintoul,” 
protested Murdoch, “ that the 
cireumstances are somewhat dif- 
ferent, or at least you ignore it. 
At the time you made the offer 
all three had an equal chance, 
and you were buying these 
chances. To-day one is elimi- 
nated, and the second—your- 
self—is next door to elimi- 
nated.” 

“Very well, if we can’t agree, 
we can’t,” said Rufus calmly. 
“Take me away, McNeil, and 
strap me up. Maybe my 
chance is not so small as you 
think.” 

“But, uncle, how can I 
promise you all that money ? ” 
cried Jean. “I don’t know 
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what the estate is worth. Can’t 
we manage to settle it some- 
how ? ” 

She looked beseechingly from 
Rufus to Neil in search of an 
amicable solution. 

Rufus Rintoul 
heartily. 

“You have a shrewd fear 
of me yet, I see,” he declared, 
“for all your bluff. Ay, lass, 
your Uncle Rufus is a difficult 
man to keep tied up for a 
month.” 

** May I make a suggestion ?”’ 
asked Neil, and seeing assent 
upon the faces around him, 
went on: “As the value of the 
estate is problematical, why 
not fix the thing on a percent- 
age basis? What would you 
say to ten per cent of the net 
income ? ” 

“Free of income tax?” de- 
manded Rufus quickly. 

“You'll not miss anything 
for lack of asking,” said Mur- 
doch drily. 

“Tf you agree to that it will 
be more like fifteen per cent, 
Jean,” explained Neil aside. 

“Even then, to have it all 
settled at once——” said Jean 
hesitatingly. 

Rufus Rintoul was thinking 
deeply, and busy with lightning 
calculations. He had more 
knowledge of the value of the 
estate than any one present. 

“Ten per cent free of income 
tax and I’ll sell my birthright,” 
he announced suddenly. “Is 
it a bargain, niece? It’s my 
last word. Refuse and I’ll beat 
you yet, if I have to chew 
through MeNeil’s straps and 
dig my way out with my nails.” 


laughed 
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It was to Neil that Jean 
looked for advice, which, on 
the face of it, was gross in- 
gratitude to the Murdochs. 

“T think it’s worth it, Jean,” 
said Neil, answering her eyes. 
“Tl admit that the responsi- 
bility of keeping your uncle out 
of mischief for a month would 
turn my hair grey.” 

“*Mr Murdoch, what do you 
think?” asked Jean, tardily 
remembering the debt she owed 
to the minister. 

“TI think you'll be well quit 
of him at the price,’ declared 
Murdoch bluntly. 

“ Then it’s a bargain, uncle,” 
said Jean, turning with a smile 
to Rufus. 

** And we'll have it in black 
and white right away,” said 
Neil with a sigh of relief. 

It was left to the minister 
to draw up the document in 
which Rufus Rintoul relin- 
quished all claim to the home 
of his fathers, and he carried 
out the work with the utmost 
care, anxious that there might 
be no loophole of escape of 
which a cunning lawyer might 
take advantage. 

“This will do for to-night, 
I think,” he said, after reading 
slowly through what he had 
written. ‘‘ To-morrow we must 
go to Edinburgh, and have the 
thing properly done by the 
family lawyer.” 

“You could safely trust me 
without all this formality, now 
I’ve given my word,” said 
Rufus drily. ‘ But if it’ll ease 
your minds, here goes.” 

He signed the document with 
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a@ good grace, being some- 
thing of a philosopher, and not 
given to crying over spilt 
milk. 

** Well, it’s been a very sport- 
ing event,” he remarked, as he 
laid down the pen. “ We've 
all had a good run for ou 
money, and I, for one, bear 
you no ill-will, niece. I doubt 
if your cousin will say the 
same when she hears the 
truth.” 

“Thank you, uncle, you are 
a weight off my mind,” said 
Jean, with a sigh of relief. 
““T suppose it would be too 
much to ask you to stop and 
have supper with us all?” 

** My dear lass, I’ve told you 
I bear no ill-will, and notwith- 
standing my recent meal, I’ve 
still got room.” 

The meal that followed par- 
took of the nature of a celebra- 
tion, and Rufus rose to the 
occasion nobly. He seemed 
determined that no sign of his 
disappointment should be dis- 
cernible to those who had de- 
feated him, and he was free 
in his congratulations to Jean, 
to Mrs Murdoch on the skill 
of her plot, to the minister on 
his monstrous deceit, even to 
Rab Wilson upon his part in 
the play, though inwardly he 
protested against the presence 
of the local poacher in the home 
of his fathers. 

Later in the evening he and 
Neil left for the Rintoul Arms, 
having arranged a trip to Edin- 
burgh next day to put into legal 
form the agreement that had 
been come to. 
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Two days later Neil and Jean 
Rintoul met in the gardens of 
Dorning Castle, not exactly by 
appointment, yet by no stretch 
of imagination could it be called 
pure chance. It was in the old 
grass-grown courtyard where 
they had first met so many 
years ago, that the girl turned 
upon her companion with a 
smile that had a trace of mis- 
chief in it. 

“You haven’t changed much 
since I met you here as a boy, 
Neil,” she said. 

“How do you mean? I’ve 
grown considerably, and the 
war has altered me so that I 
am hardly recognisable.” 

“T was thinking of ‘ dares,’ ” 
said Jean. ‘“ You shouted down 
the well because I dared you 
then, and three nights ago 
you climbed down it in the 
dark——’’ 

“But not because you dared 
me. That was because you 
diddled me. However, it’s 
a small matter. We won’t 
squabble over it, especially as 
this will be our last meeting— 
for a long time.” 

“Our last meeting?” re- 
peated Jean, looking up at him 
quickly. ‘ You didn’t tell me 
you were going away.” 

** Because I hadn’t made up 
my mind. I have now,” said 
Neil with serious face. “I’m 
going away to make my fortune, 
or at least to have a jolly good 
try at it.” 

* And if you succeed ? ” 

“T’m coming back again. 


I’m going to meet you here, 
and I’m going to challenge you 
to a new dare.” 

Jean was silent for a little 
time, looking down at the green 
turf by her little feet. 

“And if you fail?” she 
asked very softly, without rais- 
ing her eyes. 

“TI shall not come back,” 
said Neil harshly. 

“ Neil—don’t you think— 
that will be very—unsatisfac- 
tory for me ?”’ she asked slowly. 

“There is no other course 
open to me,” he answered, with 
a melancholy shrug of his broad 
shoulders. 

“Oh yes, there is,” retorted 
Jean quickly. 

Summoning all her courage, 
she straightened herself and 
looked her lover in the face. 

“There is, Neil,’ she said 
boldly. ‘“‘ You must dare me 
now—lI dare you to!” 

He did not answer, but turned 
his back on the girl. 

“You make it very hard for 
me,” she went on. ‘ When 
you were a boy you did not 
fear a dare. Now you are a 
coward. You want to go away 
and leave me in ignorance of 
your dare, yet you say you 
may never come back, and I 
may never know what you 
would dare me to. Neil—is it 
fair ? ” 

**T should not have spoken 
at all,’’ he stammered harshly. 

He did not turn to her, but 
his fingers, twisted painfully 
behind his back, were as ex- 
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pressive to her as his face could 
have been. 

**T know what you are think- 
ing,” she went on. ‘ And it 
makes me furious. You are 
one of these wretched men who 
will not be beholden to a girl 
for anything. You must make 
your fortune first. Why have 
you no fortune? Isn’t it be- 
cause for five years you have 
been at war, fighting to pre- 
serve my fortune forme? But 
no, nothing will do but you must 
be upsides with me in every 
way. It’s just pure sinful pride, 
Neil McNeil, and you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Jean,” said Neil painfully, 
turning to her at last, ‘‘ you 
know that I would give the 
world to tell you, but it wouldn’t 
be right. Now, I sometimes 
almost wish you had lost the 
wretched estate.” 

** You think too much of the 
wretched estate and too little 
of the wretched girl you would 
leave behind,’ retorted Jean. 
“Come, Neil, I dare you to 
speak, and if you won’t I will 
challenge you to a dare that— 
that no gentleman would re- 
fuse.” 

Neil shook his head doggedly. 

‘No, it wouldn’t be right,” 
he said dourly. “I am not 
in a position to-——” 

‘“Very well, Neil McNeil,” 
said Jean, her face a rosy red, 
and her eyes sparkling with 
mischief. ‘‘ Then just you lis- 
ten to my dare.” 

She came close up to him, 
her hands clasped behind her, 
and looked up in his face as she 
had done when a little girl. 


“I dare you to marry me,” 

“Jean, it’s not right,” ex. 
claimed Neil. 

Right or wrong, his arms 
were around her, and her hands 
were clasped across his shoul- 
ders. Somewhere in a muffled 
voice, he heard the words— 

“And if you don’t, I don’t 
want to see you ever again, and 
if I do I won’t speak to you.” 

He knew that further resist- 
ance was impossible. 

A few weeks later a strange- 
ly contrasted couple — whose 
names appeared upon the hotel 
register a8 Mr and Mrs Watson 
of Iondon—were breakfasting 
in a hotel in Copenhagen. Mrs 
Watson was a tall handsome 
woman who drew all eyes ag 
she passed through a lounge 
or dining-room—a woman with 
a world of tragedy in her eyes, 
a hunted look upon her face. 
Mr Watson shared with her the 
hunted look, but had none of 
the dignity of his companion. 

In the presence of the waiter 
they were strangely silent these 
two, and it was only when 
securely out of earshot that 
they spoke other than the 
merest commonplaces. They 
had chosen an isolated table, 
as was their habit, and, the 
waiter being gone for the mo- 
ment, Mrs Watson turned her 
great dark eyes upon Mr Wat- 
son and spoke. He shrank 
visibly at the sound of her voice, 
though it was so richly melodi- 
ous, for he had grown to hate 
the sound of it, so much had it 
become associated with one 
topic and one alone—a topic 
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which he, had he had his way, 
would have striven to blot from 
his mind. 

“Ts it not strange, Thomas, 
that we still have no word from 
him?” she said in low rich 
tones that would have thrilled 
any one less obviously fearful. 
“JT canna understand it. And 
the papers that we have had! 
Not a word of the murder! ” 

Mr Watson squirmed in his 
chair. 

* Will you never learn to 
stop using that word?” he 
whispered fearfully and petu- 
lantly. ‘“‘One of these days 
some one will hear it.” 

“One of these days, Mio Dio, 
the thought of it will burn a 
hole in my head and I shall 
die,” she retorted tragically. 

“Sh! Here comes 
waiter.” 

The waiter bore upon his 
tray a letter, addressed to Mrs 
Watson. 

“ At last!” she exclaimed, 
seizing it and tearing it open, 
her fingers trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“Ts it wise to read it here ? ” 
asked Mr Watson, his eyes 
glancing furtively towards the 
other tables, fearful of obser- 
vation. 

“T cannot wait. I must 
know the worst. It may be 
that they are on our track ! ” 

Her great eyes burned into 
the closely-written sheet. Mr 
Watson watched her trem- 
blingly, fearful of some indis- 
cretion. Nothing that he antici- 
pated, however, could compare 
with the sensation of the actual 
event. 


the 
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Mrs Watson started suddenly 
to her feet, flinging the letter 
from her, and sweeping to the 
floor with a crash much of 
the crockery upon the table. 
Her eyes blazed with rage, 
and her face was the face of 
a fury. ‘ 

“Francesca! For God’s 
sake !”’ gasped her companion, 
in an ecstasy of fear. 

“Traitor! Traitor! Trait- 
or! ” she cried, her voice swell- 
ing with the reiteration, so that 
guests at other tables turned 
all their curious attention upon 
the pair. 

“Oh, that I had his throat 
within these fingers ! ”’ she cried, 
stretching her graceful arms 
before her. “How I would 
press the life from his false 
soul ! ” 

“‘ For God’s sake, Francesca ! 
Everybody’s staring at us. 
You'll give the whole show 
away.” 

For answer, she threw 
back her head and laughed 
wildly. 

“What is there to give?” 
she cried. ‘‘ Read for yourself. 
Guid sakes, man, there has 
been no murder done. We are 
fools—fools—fools! We were 
betrayed by your friend—the 
devil McNeil! But I will go 
back. I will tear his false 
tongue from his lying throat. 
zg will_—..”” 

She threw herself into her 
chair and, her mood changing 
with its customary rapidity, 
buried her head within her arms 
upon the disordered table, and 
burst into a passion of wild 
sobs. 
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Bubbly, glancing hurriedly 
down the sheet, gathered enough 
to understand the cause of her 
outburst. Taking advantage 
of her new mood, he suc- 
ceeded in leading her from 
the publicity of the dining- 
hall, through an avenue of 
curious eyes, to the privacy of 
their own apartment. There 
he may be left to reason with 
her, poor devil, an occupa- 
tion in which he need not be 
envied. 

Francesca never fulfilled her 
threats. Dorning saw her no 
more, yet her name did not 
sink into oblivion, even in that 
outlying village. 

From his ‘Scotsman’ one 
morning, fully a year later, 
Major McNeil looked up across 
the breakfast table. 


“‘ Listen to this, Jean. It’s 
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an account of the new produc. 
tion at Covent Garden. 

“*Yet notwithstanding the 
mediocrity of the score and 
the poverty of the libretto, 
there is no denying the over. 
whelming success of the new 
opera. The marvellous singing 
and adorable acting of Fran- 
cesca Marinetti, the Corsican 
contralto, lifted the whole en- 
tertainment to a level far be- 
yond its deserts, and placed 
her once and for all at the very 
highest pinnacle of her profes- 
sion.’ 

“What do you think of your 
cousin now, Jean ? ” 

“Hush a minute, Neil. Is 
that Rufus crying? Whatever 
can Nancy be doing to the 
child ! ” 

And Neil McNeil was left 
alone with his ‘ Scotsman.’ 


(Conclusion.) 








A WELSH RIDE. 


BY EDMUND VALE. 


On a warm evening in the 
month of June I turned my 
back on the Chiltern Hills, and 
set my face towards the moun- 
tains of Ardudwy, in the far 
land of Wales. My convey- 
ance was a well-made bicycle, 
my company a red Irish setter. 
We left Chinnor, well loaded, 
and well found by nature with 
a following wind, which speeded 
us favourably and played mer- 
rily in the feathering of Roc’s 
tail. We were soon passing 
through Thame, with its great 
broad thoroughfare. So royal 
is the road through Thame 
that a fair with swing-boats 


and merry-go-rounds can be 
held in the street and still 
leave two wide highways for 


the traveller. On the right 
hand I passed an old Tudor 
building that was formerly a 
grammar-school. Here that 
fine quiet man, Tom Elwood 
the Quaker, the friend of George 
Fox and William Penn, and 
pupil of Milton, first learned 
his Latin under the birchen 
sceptre. Here also John Hamp- 
den, mortally wounded on Chal- 
grove Field, was brought to 
die, 

Outside the little town we 
took the road for the north, 
and crossed the river Thame, 
@ tranquil stream that falls 
through pleasant  water- 
meadows into the Thames 
basin. In its waters abound 
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those curious little monsters, 
the fresh-water crawfish. At 
one time the catching of them 
in snare-nets and the selling 
of them in the Thame market 
was quite an industry. The 
low-lying land crossed, the road 
led us sharply up to Long 
Crendon, and sharply down 
again, and presently the pretty 
wooded heights of Brill stood 
up on our right hand. 

This road had all the charms 
of the old English highway 
before the scarifying era of 
motordom. Generous margins 
of grass, great umbrageous 
hedgerows, dark, overhanging, 
and shining with may like 
cresting billows, delighted the 
eye of the traveller, and 
smacked richly of coney to 
the nostril of the Irish setter. 
At a turn we opened up a re- 
markable vista, near a quarter 
of a mile in length, of donkeys 
and horses, some feeding, some 
reposing in the road, some 
rolling with flying hoofs. Hav- 
ing steered precariously through 
their midst without finding 
that they had any human 
supervision, we came suddenly 
on an encampment of gipsies. 
They were withdrawn from 
the road on to the grass mar- 
gin. Two caravans were pulled 
up under the hedge, and their 
occupants formed two groups 
on the grass. Two kettles 
boiled, two tea-parties were 
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in progress, and an elderly 
man sat apart smoking in a 
Windsor chair, like a chief 
watching over the harmony of 
two tribes. 

I got off my bicycle and in- 
troduced Roc, explaining that 
he was thirsty. A girl came 
forward and proffered a bucket 
with water. She was indeed 
a queen of the woods, this 
girl: supple in figure and of 
a splendid carriage, with abun- 
dant dark hair sweeping to a 
plait over gold earrings, and 
eyes of a pigment yet un- 
named flashing with merriment. 
As sparks are struck from a 
ringing anvil in a dark smithy, 
so she lifted her glance to me 
as she laughed and caressed 
the drinking dog. 

“A Scout gentleman, no 
doubt?” said the old man in 
the Windsor chair. This he 
had deduced from the football 
shorts in which I was habited. 
I said him nay. “A gentle- 
man from the Oxford College ? ” 
said the next senior, who pre- 
sided over the group nearest 
to the caravans. This also 
proving beside the mark, the 
darkest of the gipsy ladies, 
with a necklace three strings 
deep in red coral, hazarded, 
“A sporting gentleman he is, 
by his dog.’’ I agreed to this 
definition. I told them that I 
was going to Wales. ‘ Wales! ”’ 
said three of them at once, and 
paused. It seemed to bring 
pictures to them of nights on 
cool upland moors, and days 
traficking with mountain 
ponies, and evenings stealing a 
march on keepers by the great 


water-floods where the salmon 
lurked. ‘“‘ Wales!” they said 
again, and shook their heads, 

I asked them if they spoke 
Romany, on which the second 
senior reeled off a long vocab- 
wary of Romany nouns with 
their English equivalents, ask- 
ing me at the end if I knew 
that much. Before I had time 
to answer, the old man jerked 
the clay pipe from his mouth 
with a deprecating gesture. 

“You can’t speak Romany 
proper, none of you,” said he, 
The youths and the women 
raised objections to this. ‘No, 
you can’t, none of you!” he 
said. His clean-shaven jaw 
was square, his mouth firm 
and menacing. His eyes were 
like those of the young girl, 
but in him they glittered. He 
looked sharply from one to the 
other. ‘“‘ None of you can’t!” 
said he. “You know just 
enough words for when there’s 
a copper or a keeper about, 
but you can’t say everything 
in Romany without no Eng- 
lish. And all except you ”—he 
pointed to the elder woman— 
“ haven’t got the Romany way 
in talking neither, not the soft 
deep voice. Oh, it’s all gone! 
They’ve left the open and took 
to houses. They’ve married 
with foreigners. It’s all gone! 
Don’t tell me different ! ” 

Here the girl who had taken 
pity on Roc now offered his 
master a cup of tea. And she 
proffered it with an expression 
of fair mobile features, as if to 
give were a poem of woman- 
hood, without words, easy for 
her to recite. 
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The talk fell on hedgehogs, 
their excellence in eating, how 
they should be hunted, and 
how prepared for the table. 
The old man told tales of the 
hedgehog-hunting dogs he had 
known, and the elder woman, 
who was his wife, brought to 
mind the rich feasts of the past. 
I asked the Second Senior if he 
had soldiered during the war. 
He told me that he had served 
in nine different units. In spite 
of this varied experience, the 
main thing that impressed him 
was the wiles of a certain con- 
script who in civil life was a 
bath - chair proprietor. The 
genius of this man was engaged 
in a struggle, not with the 
enemy, but with the competent 
military authority. All the ma- 
chinery of discipline, including 
sergeants, sergeant-majors, or- 
derly rooms and courts-martial, 
could not break the civilian 
spirit of this inveterate bath- 
chairman. Even after he had 
wormed his way out of the 
service, and they tried to make 
him labour on the land, he 
defeated them. ‘“‘ And he was 
that quiet and innocent,’’ said 
my informant, “you’d think 
that one of the old ladies he 
used to drag round could have 
knocked him down with a 
feather ! ”’ 

While the adventures of the 
bath-chairman had been spoken 
and acted, the girl who had 
befriended Roc and me was so 
overcome with mirth that she 
rolled on the ground panting 
with laughter. One of the 
youths, thinking this wild con- 
duct unbecoming in the pres- 
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ence of a gorgio, rebuked her. 
Instantly she sat up and em- 
braced her knees, looking as 
fierce and sullen as an insulted 
Cleopatra who has no hope of 
retaliation. 

‘* Have you been to school ? ” 
I inquired, venturing to address 
her. 

“Four years,” said the elder 
woman, who was her mother. 

“At a board school?” I 
asked. 

*“No. With the Catholics,” 
said the woman. 

** Are you a Catholic ? ” said 
I to the girl. 

“No,” said the woman, “ al- 
though she’s religious like me. 
But the Catholics teaches them 
quick. They can learn them 
everything in four years.” 

** She’s the schollar!” said 
the old man, pointing with his 
pipe at the wife of the Second 
Senior. ‘“‘She reads novels. 
When I was young we couldn’t, 
none of us, read nor write. 
We had to get our letters 
written for us and read for us. 
When I was courting her ”— 
his pipe-stem indicated the dark 
lady with the coral necklace— 
“*T wanted to write her a lov- 
ing letter. I had to go to a 
man that could do such like. 
And I said to him, ‘Can you 
write a loving letter?’ ‘Yes, 
I can,’ he said. ‘Put what’s 
the most affectionate begin- 
ning,’ I said. So he began 
‘Madam.’ She wasn’t no 
scholar, and when the letter 
was made out to her, she was 
insulted—insulted !”’ 

The sky was red with sun- 
set and the moon risen when 
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Roc and I left this pleasant 
company and rode through the 
quiet old town of Bicester and 
on down the straight Roman 
road to Middleton Stoney. Here 
we fell among old friends, and 
feasted by moonlight in an 
enchanted garden where no 
breeze stirred, guarded by the 
silvery sweep of cedars, and 
overwatched by elms as mas- 
sive in their shadow as their 
bulk. 


Of Roc’s first master more 
will never be known than that 
he died fighting for his coun- 
try. Roc I first beheld a be- 
draggled, mud-foundered ob- 
ject, looking wistfully at me 
from a shell-hole, four days 
after the battle of Arras. It 
was in the neighbourhood of 
Roclincourt, where the front 
line had been before the ad- 
vance. He looked at me, and 
weakly cocked his ears. He 
had the head of an Irish setter, 
and a singularly beautiful head 
at that, but what the rest of 
him might be was impossible 
to say. It was a rare thing to 
see a thoroughbred dog in 
France. But such Roc proved 
to be. His age was com- 
puted at six months. Many 
adventures did we have to- 
gether in France. Once he 
held up a battalion coming 
out of the line with fixed 
bayonets, supposing the trench 
that they walked into belonged 
to me. Once when rations 
were low did he procure us a 
leg of mutton from a neigh- 
bouring unit. One time he was 
stolen and taken miles away 
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on a lorry, but returned in 
twenty-four hours. And, be- 
sides all, he did many elever 
things, the which if they were 
told would hardly be credited, 
Roc has a fine genial nature, 
He is unprovoking among hig 
race, but a surprising fighter 
when attacked. He is a great 
dog, and in his company his 
master fears no social dig- 
paragement, 

We left Middleton Stoney 
along the road that leads to 
Heyford. The country here 
is open and rolling, and where 
the bare earth shows it is a 
warm terra-cotta colour. Here 
and there were fields of red 
lucerne ripe for the mower, and 
other fields yellow with char- 
lock enlivening the landscape. 
The road was as rustic as could 
be wished, and few motors 
were encountered. At the bot- 
tom of a steep dingle we paused 
by a stream, that Roc might 
refresh his inner and outer 
man in the water. 

“That’s a fine dog, master ; 
I say that’s a fine dog!” I 
looked up to the stone bridge 
that carried the road across 
the brook and saw over the 
parapet a white - whiskered 
countenance lit by a pair of 
small shrewd eyes and shaded 
by a wideawake hat. 

** Yes,” I said. 

*“‘Reckon he’s worth a smart 
lot,’”’ said the other. 

“Do you want to buy him?” 
said I. 

“No thought further,” said 
he. ‘‘ Reckon he’s faithful.” 

I went on to the bridge. 
There was a house with a 
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strange name marked on my 
map. It lay about a mile 
farther on. I asked my aged 
acquaintance what such a name 
could signify. 

“That’s by the old Turn- 
pike House,” said he. ‘ Used 
to be a Public, days gone by.” 

“Why did they cal] it by 
that name ? ” said I. 

““My grandfather’s grand- 
father couldn’t tell you that,” 
said he, “‘ but in my recollection 
they had a whistling pint horn 
there.” 

“What is a whistling pint 
horn ? ” said I. 

“They gave you a pint in 
a horn,” said he. ‘‘ You drank 
out of one end all in a breath, 
and then if you could do that 
and blow the whistle in the 
other end all in the same 
breath the pint was a present. 
But if you couldn’t do it all 
in the one breath you had to 
pay for a quart.” 

“And was the beer then 
better than the beer now? ” 
said I. 

“There’s no shank in the 
beer now,” said he. “It isn’t 
beer.”’ 

“ Do you remember the Turn- 
pike Gate ? ” I asked. 

“The Turnpike Gate!” said 
he with sudden warmth, as 
if this were a subject on 
which he had lavished much 
thought—“ the Turnpike Gate ! 
Of course I do. That’s where 
the Government made the mis- 
take of their lives. They ought 
never to have took down the 
Turnpike Gates. Charging a 
shilling a gate to the motors, 
look what a smart sum they’d 
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have made! And only them 
as used the roads would be to 
pay. Instead of that it’s all 
done in rates and taxes, and 
the poor man has to help pave 
a way for them as shovels 
dust into his house and on his 
garden flowers by the bag- 
load. The Government made 
the mistake of their lives—I 
say they made the mistake 
of their lives over taking down 
the Turnpike Gates.” 

Trundling ourselves out of 
this pleasant little valley on 
the bottom gear, we came on 
to an upland where the red 
sainfoin flourished abundantly, 
but now there was no blue 
sky and sunlight to make it 
startle the landscape, for low- 
tangled clouds like fresh sheared 
wool had spread overhead seem- 
ing to threaten thunder. Pass- 
ing the aforetime public-house 
and site of the Turnpike Gate 
we came to a fork in the roads 
marked Gagingwell. Here on 
the right hand were some ugly 
brick cottages, and on the left 
in a wide island of grass the 
base of an old stone cross. 
This little ruin looked thor- 
oughly unkempt. An _ elder- 
bush sprouted up beside it. 
But even so it touched the 
heart and stirred the senti- 
ment as a nobler relic should, 
and with an added home-thrust 
spoke of Time’s hand that 
crumbles the material symbol, 
but has no power over the 
spiritual ideal to which it was 
raised. 

A boy who was chewing a 
licorice - stick, or in the time- 
honoured vernacular ‘‘ sucking 
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Spanish,” I applied to for in- 
formation as to this old cross 
whose steps alone remained, 
but he could tell me nothing. 

“Were you born here?” 
said I. 

** Yes,”’ said he. 

* And you never heard any- 
thing about it?” 

*“‘ No,” said he. 

A man came slowly out of 
the house and pointed to the 
stones. ‘“‘ That there,” said he, 
“is all it is. It’s nothing else 
but that there.” 

Very soon the road led us 
downhill into a little village. 
My map informed me that it 
was called Enstone. Maps are 
absurdly practical things. They 
must account for every square 
inch of everywhere but the 
sea. If it had not been for 
the map, I should easily 
have persuaded myself that 
this place was a temporary 
vision of medizvalism fallen 
inadvertently out of the lap 
of Time across my path, pre- 
sently to vanish and never 
more be seen of men. Such 
a charm was in its old houses, 
its old people, and its winding 
ways, that I went warily lest 
a bicycle should shock folk 
as an unheard-of innovation. 
But a practical point was 
soon established—to wit, the 
procurability of bread - and - 
cheese and a glass of ale. Yet 
the inn was in keeping with 
the rest, and mine host in 
keeping with his inn. In the 
parlour of this hostelry was a 
target for darts made of the 
section of a trunk of a tree 
and quartered with numbers. 
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Dart-holes by the thousand 
had given it a spongy look, 
but on the wall, which wag 
also of wood, the perforations 
wide of the mark were so mani- 
fold that places were eaten out 
as if the rats had gnawed them, 
indicating with what good cheer 
the dart-throwers often went 
to work. 

“What interesting thing is 
to be seen in this place?” 
said I. 

The landlord thought a min- 
ute. ‘‘ There’s the arch,” said 
he. 

*“* What arch ? ” said I. 

A member of the landlord’s 
family dining in an unrevealed 
apartment answered from ob- 
scurity, “It’s got a head on it 
and a seat on each side.” 

“It’s very old,” said the 


landlord; “they don’t know 
what it’s for.” 

* About how old, I won- 
der ? ” said I. 


“T’ve heard it’s Roman,” 
said mine host. 

“Roman,” corroborated the 
landlord’s family all in chorus, 
like a final Amen. 

The arch in question abutted 
on the end of a little cottage. 
It was in reality a fanciful 
grotto of the Georgian period 
with artificial rocks, and with 
a bust over its entrance and a 
niche on either side. An old 
woman who lived close by told 
me that she had learned it had 
been built a hundred years ago 
by a rich lady as a summer- 
house. The bust, she said, 
was that of Russell. The church 
of Enstone is a wonderful archi- 
tectural epitome, and reflects 
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all states of the Churchman’s 
thought from the idealist of 
the early ages to the materialist 
of the last century, who loved 
a hideous exhibition of zigzag 
scrolls displaying texts. In the 
graveyard one is somewhat as- 
tounded by the impious assur- 
ance of a departed parishioner 
who utters complaisantly with 
the Psalmist— 

“TI shall be satisfied when I 
awake in Thy likeness.” 

Roc had been absent during 
my tour of inspection. He 
now rejoined me, having also 
been investigating according to 
his lights. It used to be his 
custom in France when his 
master’s unit moved into a 
new village to reconnoitre all 
the fleshpots in the neigh- 
bourhood. He has an infallible 
architectural instinct which 
leads him immediately to dis- 
cover the kitchen of any house 
he enters. Once there he relies 
on his genteel appearance and 
his way with the ladies, which 
seldom fails of the desired 
effect. There is no air of the 
mendicant about him on these 
occasions. He prosecutes his 
excursions in a business-like 
way, wasting no time on un- 
appreciative people or meagre 
establishments; and if a cat 
should fly before him he does 
not fritter moments and energy 
in a futile chase of such an 
inedible baggage, but goes in 
the opposite direction, mak- 
ing shrewd guesswork for the 
saucer of milk that is bound to 
be hard by. 

Soon after leaving Enstone 
we got into the main thorough- 
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fare from Oxford to Worcester, 
with its hideous black-tarred 
surface, its close-cropped edg- 
ings, and its telegraph - poles. 
Motor-bicycles whizzed by like 
angry ‘hornets bound on vin- 
dictive missions, clacking hid- 
eously, and motor-cars whined 
drearily from horizon to hori- 
zon. We deviated from this 
depressing highway, where it 
turns down to Chipping Norton, 
as we had it in mind to see 
some remains of the Stone Age 
men, an agreeable anticipa- 
tion sorting ill with the evil 
savour of petrol. The clouds 
still threatened thunder. It 
was windless, and in the hush 
a certain expectancy was abroad 
as if an incense of the earth 
ascended in prayer for rain. 
Here on the Rollright Hill it 
was noticeable how the may 
was giving place to the wild 
rose, for there was a wonderful 
unfolding of blossom and per- 
fume in the high hedges on 
both sides. By a sharp turn 
to the left we rose up on to 
a ridge, which commanded a 
spacious prospect of the Cots- 
wold Hills on the one hand 
and of the heights round Chip- 
ping Norton on the other. The 
simple little road over this 
exposed place, the fine expanse 
of view, a touch of wildness 
in the hill-top cultivation, and 
the proximity of thunder, filled 
me with right-mindedness for 
seeing Druidical remains. The 
first to show up should be on 
my right, a monolith called 
the King Stone. Presently it 
appeared: a strange hunched 
shape, surrounded by shining 
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black railings, full six feet has been the delight of poets 
high, with sharp spikes turned and painters. We expose and 
rim-like outwards. A piece scarify. We plaster and point 
of sheet-iron painted white and and rebuild so that nothing 
bearing some legend of the but the work of the twenti- 
Office of Works leaned up eth-century mason is apparent, 
against and ticketed the vener- We replace a Ruin by a Folly, 
able rock. The whole effect Thus we can no longer hand 
was of a monkey in a cage. ourselves back through the ages 
I had no heart to get off and by touching a stone and saying, 
see more. A couple of hun- “This stone did see the very 
dred yards farther, on the left features of Margaret of Anjou. 
hand, were the Stones. This This other stone did hear the 
is a fine circle. The stones screams of the tortured, the 
are irregularly shaped and sobs of the broken-hearted.” 
closely set, but not of impos- No! It is the spiritual quality 
ing dimensions. Fitted tight of Illusion, the handmaid of 
round the circle like a choker Romance, in which we value 
collar is an iron railing. A key the relics of the past, and our 
to the enclosure was to be great heritage of such things 
had elsewhere. should not be left to the care 
I got off perfunctorily to look, of the specialist in either arche- 
but felt I could take no plea- ology or architecture alone. 
sure in the thing. The preser- The poet and the painter should 
vation of ancient monuments have their say. So, dismally 
seems to be sadly misunder- contrasting in power this great 
stood in this country. When fettered mover of the imagina- 
will people learn that it is tion with that free one at Gag- 
illusion and not fact that gives ingwell, I passed by. 
pleasure? Fact is the passion A little cottage on the left 
now, and we are ten times hand, about three hundred 
worse vandals than ourignorant yards farther on, struck me as 
ancestors, who on occasions possessing a remarkable amount 
made gateposts of cromlechs of character. Geraniums, soda- 
and quarried stone from decay- water bottles, and picture post- 
ing abbeys. They were igno- cards all gave one the impres- 
rant and haphazardly super- sion of standing vigorously at 
stitious. We are knowledge- attention. I instructed Roc to 
able and matter of fact. We effect an introduction. He 
confound art and archeology, therefore walked into the house 
and pinch our imagination pain- in his most engaging manner. 
fully, only allowing it liberty In another moment a woman 
to walk abroad in the pointed appeared. She wore a cap, 
shoes of accuracy. In this and had a strong but kindly 
spirit we handle our ancient face. She seemed endowed 
castles. We tear down the ivy with the solid integrity of an 
and the moss that for eenturies uncaged monolith. 
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* You can leave your dog 
here,” said she. 

I thanked her for her appre- 
ciation. 

“Did you come to see the 
stones ?”’ said she, ‘‘ because 
I looks after them.” 

“T thought they looked a 
wild lot,’ said I. ‘‘I glimpsed 
them through their bars as I 
came along.” 

“Did you eount them?” 
said she. 

* No, I did not.” 

“ Well, you couldn’t have if 
you'd tried.” 

“Why not? ” 

“Nobody can count them 
the same twice running.” 

“ Not even you? ” 

“Nobody can count them. 
I’ve been here twenty years, 
and counted them and counted 
them scores of times, and still 
I makes ’em different.” 

“Dear me,” said I. “ How 
many are there ? ” 

“Seventy - five,” said she 
without hesitation. 

“Ah!” I said, ‘some one 
has counted them right, then.” 

“That’s in the book,” she 
said. 

“Who put it there ? ” said I. 

“Oh, a gentleman from the 
Office of Works.” 

“How do you know he was 
right ? ”’ said I. 

“He was at it three weeks 
counting them, and he was 
from the Government, and it’s 
in the book,” said she. 

I relented somewhat towards 
the railings, and we went back 
with the keeper of the stones 
and the key. She discoursed 
by the way of the visitors to 
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the circle. There were the 
ordinary people who came up 
on Midsummer’s Day to see 
the sun rise; and there were 
strange unknown fraternities 
who stood bare-headed in the 
enclosure while one of their 
number preached a vehement 
sermon, “like they go on in 
the chapels’; and there were 
sun - worshippers and moon- 
worshippers and what not. Soli- 
tary mystics, however, she had 
nothing to tell of. I remember 
a farmer in Guernsey, on whose 
land stood a huge dolmen, 
telling me that one morning 
early when he went to the 
fields he saw a tall stranger 
with a great beard sitting on 
one of the cap-stones of the 
dolmen. He rose on seeing 
the farmer and beckoned him. 
When the farmer went near 
he poured out a strange liquid 
into a tiny vessel and set it on 
the cap-stone. Neither spoke. 
Presently the stranger lifted 
the little cup and drank of it, 
offering the remainder to the 
farmer. The latter, fascinated 
if not awed, partook. The host 
then bowed to his guest and to 
another not visible, and de- 
parted, never more to be seen. 

‘** And that,” whispered the 
farmer into my ear, “‘ was the 
sign.” And although he was 
not clear in any way what the 
sign was, it seemed to him a 
grave occasion, a momentous 
happening. 

There was a good deal of 
fas and nefas about the counting 
business. Some stones were 
and some were not to be in- 
cluded in the computation, 
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which, to say the least of it, 
was disturbing to the calcula- 
tor. My guide counted them 
also with due solemnity. 

* Bighty-five!” I said at 
last. 

** And T makes seventy-five!” 
said she with ingenuous tri- 
umph. 

The Whispering Knights, a 
cromlech, standing some three 
hundred yards away, is visible 
from the centre of the circle 
through a hole in one of the 
circumferential stones. 

“Do the fairies dance here ?” 
I asked. 

“They say that they do,” 
she replied. ‘‘They’re bound 
to come on the night before 
Midsummer’s Day. But that’s 
not right.” 

“Have you been to see?” 
said I. 

“Yes, I’ve been twice all 
by myself on purpose. And 
I’ve stood here and heard all 
the clocks round in the two 
valleys strike midnight and 
not seen a thing.” 

“Ah!” said I, “but did 
you come before they put up 
the railings ? ” 

“TIT can’t say as I did,” she 
replied. “Do you believe in 
the fairies ? ”’ 

“IT don’t believe in the rail- 
ings,” said I. 

“But you do believe in the 
counting ! ” she asked wistfully 
—there was no doubt that she 
did herself. 

At Little Compton, adjoin- 
ing a fine Tudor house, is a 
sweet little church with the 
quaintest tower imaginable. It 
looks as if a gable from the 
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house had quarrelled with its 
neighbours, and transferred its 
adornment tothe church. Back 
once more on to a main road, 
we soon passed the Four Shire 
Stone, a rectangular pillar that 
marks the conflux of Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Warwick, 
and Oxford. Passing such a 
monument gives one rather a 
qualm, it is so difficult to know 
how to appreciate it. It was 
not railed off, however, so I 
took off my hat to it. Near 
this spot we passed a young 
woman on a bicycle. In walk- 
ing up a hill later on she re- 
passed us. But she still rode, 
and as she rode she read from 
a kind of magazine held above 
the handle-bars. I could not 
resist breaking in on her studies, 
and asking if she made a habit 
of reading while cycling. “No,” 
she said, getting off, “ only 
when I go up hills. Then I 
don’t notice them.” 

I glanced at her journal—it 
was a publication of fashion 
plates. 

“How sad,” said I, “ that 
@ man has no literary equiva- 
lent whereby he could counter- 
act the ennui of hill-climbing.” 

At Moreton-on-the-Marsh, as 
we rode over the railway bridge, 
a signal clanked down, and a 
magnificent corridor train came 
in with its engine, haughty in 
the green and gold livery of the 
Great Western Railway, champ- 
ing its eccentrics and fretting 
at the safety-valve. 

“Roe,” said I, “what a 
splendid train! Let us go 
along with it for a little ’’— 
and we did even to Hartlebury. 
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Having thus unexpectedly 
been wafted at Time’s forelock, 
we proceeded leisurely to one 
of the smallest and most charm- 
ing hamlets in England, built, 
as its name Hill Pool suggests, 
round a flagged and sedgy 
margent where water sleeps in 
the hollow of an upland. The 
red- brick houses, sandstone 
cliffs, fruit trees, and a green 
valley falling below all, drowsy 
with the sound of the Pool’s 
overflow, is only seen from one 
spot, a turn in the road. It is 
unsuspected, suddenly beheld, 
and lo! the traveller is in its 
midst ! 


The native rock of Hill Pool 
and its neighbourhood is a red 
sandstone, excellent for grind- 
ing knives. Hence, in this dis- 
trict, scythes and hay-knives 
are made in. great quantities. 
At a place called Drayton I 
visited one of such works. The 
first process is that of sandwich- 
ing a bar of steel between two 
bars of wrought iron. This is 
done by a simple welding with 
fire and anvil. The iron sand- 
wich is then heated again. 

Water-power, that drives all 
the machinery in this factory, 
turns a wheel that has iron 
studs at intervals round its 
rim at a dead even pace. 
These studs in passing operate 
a tilt-hammer that falls with a 
sharp and relentless monotony 
at about a hundred and thirty- 
five strokes to the minute. In 
front of this rapping tool sits 
& grave man on a curiously 
suspended chair, consisting of 
& wooden seat set at right 


angles to an iron rod hooked 
to the roof some twenty feet 
above. To him the iron sand- 
wich, held in locked pincers, 
is handed after its second heat- 
ing, and he flattens and draws it 
out under the tilt-hammer. As 
he takes a glowing bar with 
one hand he yields up with 
the other a half-shaped scythe- 
blade, never altering his ex- 
pression, never taking his gaze 
from the unwearying, unvary- 
ing tilt-hammer before him. 
Thus with the furnace glow 
striking through the dim reek 
of the shop he seems a true 
figure of the destiny that 
watches jealously over the 
mediocrity of men. 

The next building to which 
I was taken was a great con- 
trast in activities. Here was 
heard a great whirling of wheels, 
and men seated astride of 
wooden balks were seen to 
lean forward over huge, furi- 
ously revolving masses of sand- 
stone, appearing literally to be 
putting their noses to the grind- 
stone, which as a result show- 
ered sparks like catherine- 
wheels. In reality they were 
holding scythes over the stones. 
There is great danger attached 
to this work. As the large grind- 
stones wear down, small pul- 
leys on the transmition are re- 
placed by larger ones, so as to 
compensate in speed for the 
reduced rim, and on occasions 
these stones are turned faster 
than their geological nature 
can hold, and consequently 
burst right under the face of 
the grinder. 

The next process is a polish- 
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ing of the knives on emery 
wheels. After having seen this 
I was conducted to the packing- 
room. This, unexpectedly, was 
the most alarming business of 
all. A man in corduroy trousers 
takes a dozen scythe blades. 
These he bunches side by side 
on a bench with their gleaming 
edges uppermost, a fearful array 
of cold steel to see if nothing 
else were toward. He now 
places a single sheet of brown 
paper over the blades and a 
whisp of straw on that, and 
then without further precau- 
tion sits down astride of his 
work and commences wrapping 
it into a package with twisted 
straw rope. 

I left Hill Pool at six o’clock 
in the evening, unaccompanied 
by my good companion, Roc 
taking the rail and travelling 
independent to our destina- 
tion. Through carpet-yielding 
Kidderminster I passed on to 
the highroad for Bridgnorth. 
The milestones between these 
two places express themselves 
with the licence of poetic eco- 
nomy, reading ‘‘ Kid’ on one 
face and “ Brid ” on the other. 
As twilight fell the moon, with 
a full and friendly face, rolled 
up, and the wind died away 
as if fearing to disturb the 
tender dusk that lay upon the 
land like bloom upon a purple 
grape. To one who is going 
to travel the night through, 
the moon stands in a peculiar 
personal relationship not felt by 
bedward-going folk. To them, 
I thought, as I looked at it, 
it would be merely “‘ the moon,” 
to me it was “my moon”; 
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together we should travel west- 
ward through deserted ways, 
while men ceased from the 
powers of thought and move- 
ment. 

Over the stately Severn I 
rode into Bridgnorth. The 
town stands up on a hill. In 
the gloaming it wore the aspect 
of a city of romance rising from 
the dark river bank, with here 
and there a lighted window; 
houses upon houses, irregular 
in line of roof and front, many 
half-timbered and bowed with 
age; and on the _ hill-crest 
against the smoulder of the 
sunset, towers and a dome and 
Cross. 

The moon, although she 
promised fair at her rising, was 
destined to lend me the com- 
pany of her light rather than 
her visage, for clouds soon 
drifted between us. Along the 
road I watched the gradual 
tendency of lights to disappear 
from the ground-floor and to 
show in the upper storeys, till 
they ceased altogether from 
the former and finally from 
the latter, and the houses were 
dark and silent. The strange- 
ness of night possessed the 
road, and normal workaday 
values were changed. Sud- 
denly at one place a fearful 
bird hovered above me, huge 
as the Roc of Arabian fable, 
stirring in me an involuntary 
qualm of the hobgoblin king- 
dom. Yet it was but a great 
fantailed grotesque cut in a 
high yew hedge looming be- 
tween me and the sky. When 
I rode into Much Wenlock it 
was well past the midnight 
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hour. ‘This town had all the 
appearance and feeling of a 
French town during the war 
that had been deserted. I 
got off my bicycle, and my foot- 
steps rang hollowly on the 
road with a clatter of echoes. 
It seemed impossible to believe 
that in a few hours everyday 
life would be going on here as 
if nothing had happened. It 
was some time before even a 
friendly snore reached my ears. 
At a cross-roads a clock ticked 
with restrained ferocity. I 
am sure that in the daytime 
it does not behave like that. 
It was hard to entertain the 
reflection that this state of 
things is repeated for several 
hours out of every twenty-four. 
My map was on a very small 
scale. The choice of ways out 
of this place without any in- 
dication as to where they led 
to seemed manifold. I re- 
signed myself to losing my way, 
and lost it at leisure. The 
spirit of mysticism enveloped 
me. I mounted my bicycle 
again, and silently zigzagged 
about the town before con- 
tinuing my journey. Only in 
one place did I hear the sound 
of a human voice, and there 
I dismounted to evesdrop for 
@ moment. Two voices were 
at work—one of language in 
the mouth of a woman, the 
other of laughter, presumably 
of a merry little boy. 

“My word!” said the voice, 
“Tl give it you if you don’t 
shut up.”” Whereon a peal of 
merriment. 

“ You'll catch it, I tell you.” 
(Loud derision.) 
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“Tf you don’t keep quiet, 
I'll give you a clip on the ear- 
*ole—my word I will.” (Laugh- 
ter louder than ever.) 

Gruff male voice, “‘ Shut up 
the both of you!” (Complete 
silence established.) 

Taking the wrong road out 
of Much Wenlock, I presently 
corrected my error by means 
of my bicycle lamp and a sign- 
board. The byway through 
which I hoped to get on to the 
grand route for Shrewsbury 
seemed to lead through a pleas- 
ant countryside. In places 
it smelt strong of garlic; in 
others it was lit by innumer- 
able glow-worms that shone 
with the brightness of stars. 
On my right, in the clouded 
moonlight, I discerned the 
ghostly form of the Wrekin, 
and I dismounted and sat on 
a gate to enjoy a sight of this 
hill that I might never again 
have under similar circum- 
stances. I have noticed that 
the pleasure of a view is in- 
evitably connected with the 
mood of the mind that sees it. 
And now, although there was 
hardly anything to be seen 
but a dim uncertain bluff, my 
frame of mind was the hap- 
piest, and so my enjoyment 
of the Wrekin was intense. 

I soon got on to the great 
tarred road. Its surface was 
so dark as hardly to reflect 
any gleam from my weak little 
oil-lamp. But by night there 
was enjoyment to be had out 
of this kind of highway—an 
athletic thrill of pedalling till 
the spokes hummed and made 
a musical chord with the wolian 
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telegraph wires. Into Shrews- 
bury I went by the English 
Bridge, and out again by the 
Welsh one, and made good 
speed for the Border. In the 
dim dawn-light I saw the sharp 
pyramids of Breidon Hill and 
Moel y Golfa—Wales was in 
view! The hills would not 
cease now till they rose to the 
heights of Cadar Idris and 
Plynlimon towering above the 
salt sea waves. 

But it was a cheerless dawn. 
Dismal showers of cold rain 
swept down from the Welsh 
valleys. In the full grey 
light men stirred abroad once 
more like chill facts borne in 
on the mind after a_ brief 
sojourn in Fairie. 

For the sake of hearing the 
change in dialect that my 
wheels had effected for me 
during the night watches, I 
got off in Welshpool and in- 
quired the time from an old 
fellow with a shaggy walking- 
stick and a rusty bowler-hat. 
We seemed surrounded by 
clocks, one of which was actu- 
ally striking the hour of seven, 
but with true Celtic politeness 
my man pulled out a horn- 
encased watch, and having cor- 
rected it by the striking clock, 
told me the hour. 

“Coming here on the Witsun- 
tide?” said he, eyeing my 
baggage. “ You starting early 
in the morning.” 

“I have been riding all 
night,” said I. 

ee All night +] 99 

sé Yes.” 

““ Not a possible,” said ‘he. 
Then regarding my shorts and 
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bare knees, “That a very 
cold trousers to going in the 
night with,” he remarked. 

“TI have not felt them so,” 
said I. 

“And you going all the 
night in them ? ” 

“ce Yes.” 

“* Not a possible ! ” said he, 

I spoke to him in Welsh. 
** Dewks Anwyl,” he answered 
in that language, “I thought 
you were an Englishman.” [| 
told him in English that I 
was. “All English,” I said, 
“without a drop of Welsh 
blood in my veins.” 

“You English and talking 
Welsh,” said he in my own 
tongue. ‘‘ Well, indeed, that 
not a possible whatever.” 

Beating up the long two- 
mile hill out of Welshpool on 
that happy invention the third 
speed, I arrived at a sign- 
board that on its left hand 
said Castell Caerlinion. At 
this little place I had once 
spent the night when walking 
in the winter from Hereford- 
shire into Wales, and been 
well entertained. To go there 
now would be out of the way, 
but that was a consideration 
that had no weight in a long 
ride. Had I just been starting 
out after a night’s rest and 
going half the distance that I 
proposed to myself, I should 
not have dreamed of deviating. 
But on a long ride time lost 
and extra mileage incurred 
seems to matter nothing. 

In the inn-yard I eneountered 
@ spry wiry man dressed in 
well-cut breeches, and wear- 
ing them in the way that only 
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those who have had to do 
with some branch of sport 
can ever do for all the tailors 
in the world. He asked me 
where I was going. I told 
him, ‘‘Into the heart of the 
mountains behind Harlech.” 
“Oh, Harley,” said he, put- 
ting me straight as to the 
English way of pronouncing 
that place. I ordered break- 
fast in half an hour, and going 
into a straw-loft, fell sound 
asleep till the meal was an- 
nounced. The house had 
changed hands since I had 
stayed there before. The 
present landlord was some time 
stud-groom to Lord Powis, and 
from his youth up had been 
employed in the stables of 
great gentlemen. He bore an 
air of distinction about him 


when making known his will 
to the peasants of the village 
that sat as naturally on him as 
on any to the manner born. 
He was a great fisherman, 


moreover. The inn was full 
of sporting pictures; the neat 
and pleasant air of the harness- 
room pervaded it; all was 
clean, spick and span. 

When I took to my wheels 
again everything wore an as- 
tonishingly different aspect. It 
did not seem the same place to 
which I had come barely an 
hour and a quarter ago. The 
night, the drab sunrise, the 
chilly rains, seemed uncertain 
events of a remote period. Now 
the sun shone, and the blue 
sky gleamed with well-fleeced 
clouds shepherded from the 
west. The green hillsides 
sparkled, thrush songs burst 
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from every tree, and in their 
interval was heard the low 
murmur of flowing waters. We 
were in Wales! And the bardic 
land in her best lyric trim 
was giving us welcome. Even 
my stern bicycle, born in Bir- 
mingham, rose to this moving 
occasion, and scaled incredible 
hills on the top gear. It was 
a fair day in Welshpool, and 
many a ribboned steed and 
farmer’s trap, with wife and 
daughters all in holiday mood, 
we passed. The scenery here 
is charming. Little hills, of 
no great height but sudden in 
the ascent and wooded, enfold 
the winding Banwy and the 
many valleys of its tributaries. 
The river, with its dark oak- 
shaded pools, shelving to,golden 
fleets and gentle cataracts, 
seems @ paradise for trout. It 
flows from the bare uplands 
and grander hills of the Pass of 
Vedwen, once the stronghold of 
the most formidable band of 
outlaws that Wales has known 
since the Edwardian Conquest. 
Up to its source, except at one 
point, the road follows the 
Banwy within earshot of its 
many water-breaks. 

I stopped to inquire the 
name of a brook from an old 
man who was trimming a privet 
hedge round one of the ugliest 
little chapels I have ever seen. 
Having answered my question, 
he inquired where I had come 
from. 

‘*‘ Near Birmingham,” said I. 

‘‘ Birmingham,’ said he. “I 
been hear a many people talk- 
ing of that place. Somewhere 
near the London ? ” 
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“Somewhere near. Have 
you been to London ? ” 

“No, indeed. But I been 
once to the Parkgate.” 

“What did you think of 
Parkgate ?”’ 

“Ow Anwyl, that a differ- 
ence on this place, and not a 
person understand the Welsh.” 

** Are you married ? ” said I. 

“Ay, indeed; and got a 
many childrens, but they all 
going to the big towns. That 
big towns swallowing every- 
body now.” 

“You come and pray in this 
chapel ? ” I asked. 

** Ay, and make 2 singing.” 

“Why did they build it so 
ugly, I wonder ? ”’ 

“* Well, indeed,” said he, after 
@ little reflection, ‘“‘ God making 
even that one to looking beau- 
tiful.”’ 

Passing under the brow of 
Moel Bentyrch, a very striking 
hill like a vast rock elephant 
that can be seen for a great 
way off, and looks in the dis- 
tance at least three times its 
actual height, the road con- 
tinued to rise uphill. Approach- 
ing Garthbeibio, the character 
of the eountry changed com- 
pletely. There were fewer 
woods, and the Banwy ran 
smoothly through flat meadow- 
land. But after Garthbeibio 
this semi-pastoral scene rapidly 
gave place to another as I ap- 
proached the pass called Bwlch- 
y-Fedwen. Trees ceased alto- 
gether, and then cultivation 
except in favoured spots. Al- 
though these hills are not 
clothed in heather, but in 
rough grass and rush, and 
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although their crests and flanks 
are not broken by rocky escarp. 
ments, they look as wild ag 
the stories of their old outlaw 
denizens lead one to expect. 
The memory of these men still 
lingers in this region with a 
surprising freshness, and in bar 
parlours far removed from here 
their name is to this day men- 
tioned in a hushed voice. 

The Gwylition Cochion Maw- 
ddwy, or the Wild Red Men 
of Mawddwy, were a mysteri- 
ous people like the Doons of 
Exmoor, except that they were 
a swarthy race, and boasted 
no code of chivalry. They 
lived in the remotest and most 
inaccessible part of these hills, 
and supported themselves by 
making raids on all the sur- 
rounding districts. But their 
acts of violence became so great 
that some effort was at last 
made to get rid of them. In 
1554 Lewis Owen, Baron of 
the Exchequer of Wales and 


Sheriff of Merioneth, himself 


headed a band of men and set 
out for the stronghold of the 
robbers. It was on Christmas 
Eve, and the Wild Red Men of 
Mawddwy were carousing round 
blazing fires that roasted more 
than one ill-gotten ox. All 
sections of the tribe were met, 
and men and women quaffed 
the mellow Welsh metheglin 
in the keen mountain air, till 
no doubt all vigilance was re- 
laxed and the cold December 
stars danced to sounds of rollick- 
ing over the fires of the Red 
Banditti. Thus Baron Owen, 
approaching stealthily, tell on 
them. After the attack eighty 
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men were taken alive and led 
down into the valley, and as 
Obristmas day dawned, were 
hanged on the bare trees of a 
little wood in the Bwlch-y- 
Fedwen. In that dim light, 
as Baron Owen stood and 
watched the execution, a fierce- 
eyed woman suddenly con- 
fronted him. Tearing open her 
dress at the bosom, she cried, 
“These yellow breasts have 
given suck both to the murdered 
and to those that shall wash 
their hands in your blood!” 

A year after, when Baron 
Owen was coming from Welsh- 
pool through the Bwlch-y-Fed- 
wen with a retinue of mounted 
servants, at a spot in the road 
within sight of the grave of 
those who had been hanged, 
now surmounted by a great 
heap of stones, on the other 
side of the valley, their way 
was obstructed by felled trees. 
As soon as the cavalcade was 
brought to a halt a shower of 
arrows fell upon them. One 
of them struck Owen in the 
face. Those of his servants 
that were unhurt escaped. The 
Baron was taken and stabbed 
to death, while, according to 
the sentence of their mother’s 
curse, the avengers of the exe- 
cuted men washed their hands 
in the blood that flowed from 
their victim. 

With reflections on these 
things in my mind, I crossed 
the top of the pass and rode 
down the gloomy defile. The 
clouds were much lower here 
than in the valley I had come 
up. They drew up from the 
sea with a lowering front, trail- 
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ing scarves of mist along the 
hill-tops. Presently I came to 
@ little farm on the right hand. 
Two men were perched up in 
the top of a big apple-tree over- 
hanging the road endeavouring 
to get at a swarm of bees that 
had settled in the thicket be- 
tween them. I addressed a 
general remark to this group, 
asking them if they could tell 
me where Baron Owen had 
been murdered. 

“Baron Owen?” said one 
of them. “ You a relation of 
Baron Owen ? ” 

** No,” said I. 

“ Relation to the Cochion 
Mawddwy ? ” 

¢é No.” 

** Are you a preacher ? ” 

ce No.” 

“Making some book ? ” 

“Well, damn!” said the 
voice of his companion, refer- 
ring not to our conversation, 
but to the protective operations 
of certain bees. 

When the swarm was safely 
hived the first speaker accom- 
panied me a hundred yards 
down the road. About twenty 
feet up a steep bank could be 
seen the remains of a more 
ancient way. This identical 
spot, marked by no special 
feature of either stock or stone, 
is called Llidiart Baron Owen 
(Baron Owen’s Gate). Then, 
with that surprising vigour of 
narrative in which, as an 
artistic power, the Welsh excel 
any other raconteurs I have 
ever heard, the old man related 
the doings of the Wild Red 
Men as tradition had handed 
it to him. He told of the 
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robbers as if it had been matter 
of last week’s news instead of 
three and a half centuries ago ; 
how they lived; how they 
were caught; how they were 
hanged (now pointing across 
the valley to where the great 
stone heap still marks the 
grave of those executed eighty) ; 
how the curse of the woman 
was made to eome to effect ; 
and finally, how the last strag- 
glers of the band were rounded 
up. Then in a whisper he 
told me of certain living who 
were suspected of still pre- 
serving in their veins the blood 
of that dark and evil race. 
When I had got down to 
Mallwyd and was riding to Di- 
nas Mawddwy I turned to look 
back up the valley. To one 
whose mind still dwelt on the 
Wild Red Men and the bloody 
murder of the judge, it was a 
shock of no small surprise to 
observe that the great broad 
bases of the hills whence I 
had come glowed with a living 
red. After a moment of as- 
tonishment I saw that the 
effect was caused by immense 
shrubberies of rhododendrons 


growing wild on all the lower 
slopes round Dinas Mawddwy. 
Leaving that village on my 
right, I made through the hijj 
barrier of Cadar Idris by the 
Bwich - y - oer-Drws—the gap 
of the Chilly Door. This jg 
much steeper, more rugged, 
and in its way wilder than the 
other. The road goes up to 
over a thousand feet, and there, 
high up, seen from the threshold 
of that Chilly Door, my goal 
appeared, the mountains of 
Ardudwy ; Rhinog Fawr, where 
still the wild goat pastures; 
Diphwys, the arch frowner; 
and Lliethr, in the hollow of 
whose lap lies the dreadful 
lake where Horror walks by 
day. There they stood, cloud 
topping their stormy crests 
and glooming them with purple 
shadows, while the sun danced 
upon the shining estuary of the 
Mawddach at their feet. 

** The station-master is toler- 
able,” said Roc, when I met 
him two hours later. “He's 
been feeding me on chocolate. 
But I liked the last guard 
better. He gave me a bone 
belonging to another dog.” 
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WHEN the merchants of Lon- 
don were preparing the way 
for their first venture in the 
Indian Seas they made a ra- 
tional proposal to the Lords 
of the Council, from whose 
good-will they looked for help 
to obtain a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. It was that the 
‘King of Spain, then also King 
of Portugal, should be asked 
to name all those ports and 
territories in Eastern waters 
which were actually occupied 
by his subjects of both king- 
doms, and therefore under his 
dominion. ‘They promised to 
abstain carefully from all at- 
tempt to trade with such places 
unless they should first be 
favoured by the permission of 
the Catholic king. But they 
claimed the right to seek for 
commerce with all independent 
Asiatic peoples, of whom some 
were numerous, wealthy, and 
potent. Theprudent merchants 
were desirous to have the law 
on their side. As for any pros- 
pect of a reasonable answer 
from Spain, they well-knew that 
there was none. The Pope 
had granted the navigation 
and conquest of all the Hast 
Indies to the King of ‘Portugal, 
and it was a certainty that he, 
‘being now also ‘King of Spain, 
would enforee his ‘exclusive 
‘right to the full extent of his 
‘power. The merchants were 
prepared to take the risk. 


HANNAY. 


When James I. signed the 
peace with Spain and Por- 
tugal, neither of the High 
Contracting Parties made, and 
perhaps all things considered 
neither could make, a serious 
attempt to define their re- 
spective rights in the Indies, 
whether Hast or West. The 
London merchants would go 
on trading. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese would go on try- 
ing to shut them out. James, 
who sought peace, would not 
make the pretensions of Madrid 
and Lisbon a casus belli, but 
he would just as little re- 
nounce the rights of his sub- 
jects to trade with all who 
would trade with them. He 
forbade them to attack, but 
allowed them to defend them- 
selves. Hence arose the con- 
dition of war in eastern seas, 
which permitted of such an in- 
cident as the destruction of the 
great carrack in the )Mozam- 
bique Channel in August 1616. 

It was a typical event—the 
neatest leading case in a long 
struggle between resolution on 
the one side and contumacy 
on the other. The men en- 
gaged were of the best their 
peoples could produce. That 
it was not an occasion on 
which the English were there 


‘and then attacked does not 


spoil it as an example. The 
Portuguese tried to exclude 
us everywhere. Therefore, 
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wherever they were met they 
were potentially in the atti- 
tude of assailants. How and 
where shall we draw the line 
between attack and defence ? 

“It happeneth,” so Fuller 
tells us with his customary 
essential good sense and felicity 
of phrase, “in all heights and 
heats of oppositions, as in 
horse races ; wherein the rider, 
if he doth not go beyond the 
post, cannot come to the post 
so as to win the prize; for, 
being upon the speed, he must 
go beyond it that he may come 
to it, though afterwards he 
may rein and turn his horse 
back again to the very place 
of the mark. Thus men being, 
in the heat of contest, upon 
the career of their souls, be- 
cause of their passions cannot 
stop short at the very mark 
they aim at, but some ex- 
travagancies must be indulged 
to human infirmity, which in 
their reduced thoughts they 
will correct and amend.” 

The time came when the 
reduced thoughts of English 
and Portuguese in the Indian 
Seas allowed them to live in 
peace, but it was a goodish 
way off in 1616. 

It was on 3rd February 
that the Company’s fleet which 
was to destroy the great car- 
rack dropped down from Graves- 
end to Tilbury Hope. If you 
adhere to old style of the 
English, who counted the year 
from Lady Day, 25th March, 
then the voyage began in 1615, 
but by new style, which starts 
from ist January, in 1616. 
Head winds kept the ships at 
the Downs for days. On 9th 
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March they sighted the 

“‘and that day, for that time, 
took our last sight of ou 
country.” Six vessels formed 
the fleet, but we may ignore 
two little ones—the Swan and 
Rose — which for reasons it 
would be a tedious superfluity 
to record, fell out in the course 
of navigation. The four which 
kept together and did the feat 
in company were the Charles, 
@ fine new ship of 1000 tons, 
“well furnished with small 
arms and cannon round about”; 
the James and the Unicorn, 
big ships too; and the small 
Globe. The Charles was “ the 
admiral,’ by which they meant 
in those days the flag-ship, 
and she, of course, carried the 
“* general,” who was the com- 
mander-in-chief, Captain Ben- 
jamin Joseph. Mr Foster, in 
his ‘ Letters received by the 
East India Company from its 
Servants in the East’ (for which 
he has the best of right to our 
respect and gratitude), lays it 
down in a note that Joseph's 
name shows that he must have 
been of Jewish extraction. One 
wonders why. WasHenry Jacob, 
the Nonconformist of that day, 
and son of a Kentish yeoman, 
a Jew? Or the Company's 
factor, Cassarian David? Chris- 
tians had been taking names 
out of the Scriptures for cen- 
turies. We know that Ben- 
jamin Joseph was an elderly 
man, and had seen much ser- 
vice at sea in the old days of 
privateering against Spain. We 
may guess without much risk 
of going wrong that he had 
come into the service of the 
East India Company from the 
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Levant Company, together with 
many of its ‘‘ committees,” 
“governors,” “captains and 
cape merchants,” sailing-mas- 
ters and factors. He is visible 
as in a glass darkly till just 
at the end, but even so as a 
precise and resolute man. 
There were two others in 
the “admiral ’” who cannot be 
ignored. The one was Edward 
Connock, the Company’s chief 
factor, who played his part 
here and was to play a greater 
in Persia—an oddish man, 
clever, zealous, ‘‘an undertaking 
fellow,” as the old phrase has 
it, not without a good dose of 
vanity of the peacock kind, 
which is better than the gander 
type. Then there was Edward 
Terry, preacher, historian of 
the voyage, and of much else 
—a man with seeing eyes, and 
a@ dash of Fuller in his style. 
Beyond them there is no need 
to name more than Alexander 
Childe, captain of the James, 
the second big ship; and 
Henry Pepwell, captain of the 
Unicorn, the third big ship, 
and “ vice-admiral” of the 
fleet. Whether any of the 
three—Joseph, Childe, or Pep- 
well—were men bred to the 
sea, “regular bred seamen,” 
sailormen, must remain doubt- 
ful. The custom of old was 
that a king’s ship, or one of 
the Company’s, or a fleet be- 
longing to either, was put under 
the command of a man who 
by virtue of his education, 
and the confidence due to his 
knowledge and character, was 
judged to be fit to directs 
The technical or professional 
part of the work of navigation 
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and seamanship was left to 
the sailing-master, who for his 
part would be a man bred to 
the sea. No doubt “ gentle- 
man ”’ captains, cape (i.e., head) 
merchants, and factors might, 
and did, win a useful practical 
knowledge of seamanship in 
long voyages. In moments 
of stress, and when scurvy or 
the country fevers had swept 
away a large part of a crew— 
and that was common enough 
—then the gentlemen had to 
haul with the sailors, to go 
into the tops, to put their 
hands to the pumps. Even the 
Portuguese fidalgos, who stood 
much on their dignity, could 
work like utter plebeians when 
they were all under pressure 
of the same deadly peril. 
Readers of ‘ Maga ’ do not need 
to be reminded of what Edie 
Ochiltree said to the Baronet 
when they were clinging to 
the face of the cliff. So 
because they lived the same 
life, and fought the same dan- 
gers, factors and sailors, the 
trading element and the sailor- 
men, were worked into one 
another. It is not possible 
to draw a line to show where 
the factor ended and the sailor 
began. About 1616 the Com- 
pany was beginning to realise 
that its early practice of leav- 
ing the same “ general” to sail 
the fleet and rule the factory 
would not do. It was very 
cautiously beginning to special- 
ise the “‘ trade ”’ and the “ mar- 
ine cases ’’—but so far had not 
got beyond the first stage. 

On 28th March they sighted 
that ‘‘ overgrown rise of earth,” 
the Peak of Teneriffe. Mr 
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Terry had no better eyes for 
the romantic in nature than 
the rest of his generation. 
General Benjamin Joseph, or 
the sailing-master whom he 
trusted, did not know better 
than to steer east of south from 
the Canaries. Of course that 
brought him into the belt of 
calms, head-winds, “ tourna- 
does ” the sailors called them, 
and contrary currents on the 
coast of Africa. ‘“‘ Satan, that 
prince of the air (who is most 
tyrannical where he is most 
obeyed), seems to rule more 
here than he doth in other 
parts,” says Mr Terry. Not 
till 12th June did they reach 
the Agoada—.e., the watering- 
place—of Saldanha, which we 
now call Table Bay. The 


Saldanha Bay of our maps 


had then no name. Here they 
traded or tried to trade for 
“Boos” and “Baas” with 
the natives. By this time the 
Hottentots had realised that 
they could sell “ Boos,” which 
are cattle, and “Baas,” which 
are sheep, for more than a 
handful of nails. The pro- 
vision trade at Saldanha had 
been spoiled. They found a 
poor little Portuguese vessel 
which was to have carried 
emigrants to Angola lying here. 
She had been pillaged and 
turned adrift by the Dutch, 
who had robbed even the women 
of nearly all their clothes. Mr 
Terry grows jocular in a rather 
nasty way in this passage. 
General Joseph landed a Hot- 
tentot who had been brought 
to England by a homeward 
Indiaman, and instructed in 
civilisation in the household of 
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the governor, Sir Thomas Smith. 
They called him Cooree, and 
sent him back with a suit of 
brass armour to impress his 
countrymen. The first thing 
he did was to get rid of these 
trappings, and he was seen 
capering about joyfully in his 
native nakedness. Joseph also 
landed three condemned felons 
who had been sent out to be 
left at the Cape, in the ex- 
pectation that they would pick 
up the language and make 
themselves useful as _ inter- 
preters in future. The poor 
wretches went down on their 
knees to him not to land them, 
but he obeyed his orders. One 
is glad to know that they were 
taken off by another ship. This 
was no new action on the part 
of the Company, which fol- 
lowed herein the example of 
the Portuguese. When Sir 
Thomas Roe sailed in the pre- 
vious year, he carried ten con- 
demned criminals to be left at 
Saldanha. He had charitably 
taken two of them with him 
to India, and one of them re- 
paid the kindness by stealing 
his plate. Among the eight 
who were left was one Cross, 
a former yeoman of the Guard, 
who had been condemned to 
death because he had had @ 
hand in matters of blood. 
Cross, who was a very big 
man, imposed himself on the 
rascals who were marooned 
with him, and began oppressing 
the natives. The Hottentots 
laid an ambush for him and 
killed him with their assegayes. 
A homeward-bound ship picked 
up the others. They gave 
infinite trouble on the way, 
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and within twenty-four hours 
after’ they had landed: in Eng- 
jand, four of them had com- 
mitted a highway robbery. 
They were caught, and hanged 
on their old sentence. Such 
was the indomitable spirit of 
Englishmen gone to the bad. 
While the Company’s fleet 
was on its way three carracks 
had sailed from Lisbon for 
India. One sprung a leak 
and returned. The others were 
separated by bad weather on 
the coast of Guinea, and one 
of them reached Goa in safety. 
The third was to be the victim 
of Joseph’s squadron. As the 
Portuguese had learnt to hold 
well out to the west when south 
of the Canaries, so as to avoid 
the head-winds and currents 
on the African coast, and as 
they habitually gave the Cape 
a wide berth, there was little 
risk of a meeting with the 
English till both had entered 
the Mozambique Channel, the 
Portuguese bound for Goa and 
the coast of Malabar, the Eng- 
lish for Surat and the Gulf of 
Cambaya. On the 6th of August 
the two were standing to the 
north in the southerly monsoon, 
and the Portuguese was ahead. 
Pepwell gives the position of 
the English ships as 13° 26’ S., 
just south of the Comoro Islands, 
which lie between the north end 
of Madagascar and Mozambique. 
They saw her light before day- 
break, and when she was sighted 
she was hull down ahead. Pep- 
well says that her distance 
was four leagues off. The 
captain was writing to his 
employers about more than 
the action with the carrack, 
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and is brief. Mr Terry, who, 
tells. the story in his ‘ Travels,’ 
goes into detail, and makes 
observations of a rather sur- 
prising character even at that 
date, considering that he was 
a Christ Church man and a 
Master of Arts. 

*‘ At first she appeared as. 
if there had been some great 
hill interposed betwixt us, for 
first we had sight only of her 
colours in her high maintop, 
after this of her masts and 
sails, and then of her hull [we 
observe that the carrack had 
carried her light and had then 
hoisted her colours at the main 
top-gallant head, not as was 
the custom of later days at 
the stern], after which manner 
ships at sea do everywhere 
appear at great distance one 
to another ; which proves that 
that mighty collection of waters 
called seas have a convex or 
globous and round body, placed 
by Almighty God, as it were; 
in hills, or heaps, and being 
above the earth, and higher 
than it, they having set limits, 
and commanded they are to 
their bounds, contrary to their 
nature, which they may not 
pass (see the 104th Psalm, 
verse 9: ‘Thou hast set a 
bound that they may not 
pass over; that they turn 
not again to cover the earth ’). 
But this is known to all that 
have been at sea, therefore we 
proceed.” 

They were still in the Middle 
Ages at Christ Church when 
Mr Terry proceeded Master of 
Arts in 1614. Whether or no 
he believed that the earth 
was flat, he was firmly con- 
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vinced that the sea rose from 
the shore, and was all hills and 
peaks, kept in place by divine 
order quite contrary to nature. 
So had many thought before, 
and they had the testimony of 
their eyes to teach them. If 
the high main top-gallant mast 
of a ship rises above the horizon 
as the top of a steeple pierces 
above a hill, the identity of 
the appearances is easily ex- 
plained. The sea is obviously 
arranged in hills. It is known 
to all who have been at sea, 
therefore let us have no mean- 
dering with new-fangled notions 
but proceed. 

When the big Portuguese 
was seen there was eager pre- 
paration in the Company’s fleet 
—a clearing for action, hoist- 
ing out of boats from the 
booms to be towed alongside, 
a bringing up and mounting of 
guns which had been struck 
down on the way out, to leave 
room for provisions stowed be- 
tween decks. Captain Childe 
of the James reports that he 
was taking these precautions 
between the first and second 
phases of the coming encounter. 
The small Globe, the quickest 
sailer of the fleet, was sent ahead 
to hail the stranger, while the 
Charles and James came on 
behind her, and the Unicorn, 
for she was a slug, lagged 
behind. It was not till be- 
tween two and three in the 
afternoon that the Globe was 
within hailing distance of the 
carrack. When the questions, 
Who are you? and Where do 
you come from ? were shouted, 
the Portuguese answer, so Mr 
Terry learnt, was “‘ From the 
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sea,” and a volley first of 
abuse and then of cannon- 
shot, which damaged the Globe 
in hull and spars. She wag 
a small craft, and could but 
sheer off, leaving room for the 
Charles to range up to wind- 
ward of the carrack, and hail 
her also. There was only a 
pistol-shot, say, forty yards, 
between them. 

After what had passed, the 
natural consequence, one cannot 
but suppose, would have been 
an instant exchange of broad- 
sides. But the case was not 
80 simple as it may well look. 
The Company’s ships could 
lawfully defend themselves 
when attacked, but they had 
strict orders not to attack. 
Now it was a matter for 
serious reflection to Captain 
Benjamin Joseph that he must 
not play the assailant in a 
too unqualified way. If he 
did he could rely without im- 
prudence on being able to 
overpower the carrack. He 
had three capital ships against 
one, and experience had taught 
him that his broadside was 
almost certainly the heavier, 
and his gunnery better. But 
then the ambassador of King 
Philip III. might make trouble 
in London, and the King might 
take a serious view of what 
the Company’s captains had 
been doing. And if he made 
that reflection he was well 
advised. When, a few years 
later, the Company’s servants 
in the East helped Shah Abbas 
of Persia to drive the Portu- 
guese from Ormuz, their mas- 
ters had to pay heavily for 
the adventure. The king came 
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down on them for the droits 
of Admiralty on their prize 
money. When they replied 
that there was no war and 
therefore could be no droits, 
they were told that if what 
their captains had been doing 
was not war, it was piracy, 
and that here was a case for 
Admiralty Sessions at the Old 
Bailey. The Company had to 
pay heavily to the king, and 
also to his Lord High Admiral, 
Buckingham. Joseph was care- 
ful to put the law on his side, 
and manifestly tried to pro- 
voke the Portuguese to fire first 
at him personally. He would 
probably have been content 
to extort an apology and 
frighten the Portuguese into 
paying blackmail for leave to 
continue their voyage. The 
Company’s men did that on 
other occasions. And they 
might have done so now if 
they had not had to deal with 
Dom Manoel de Meneses. 
Fortune, that useful name 
for the something, not our- 
selves, which lays our course 
for us, had provided that the 
masters of the East who were 
going should be shown in the 
most perfect contrast to their 
successors who were coming, 
when it arranged so as to bring 
Meneses face to face with 
Joseph, Pepwell, and the others. 
He was an old soldier who had 
seen much service in India, 
and was now on his way out 
to take command of all the 
Portuguese troops at, or de- 
pendent on, Goa. He repre- 
sented the higher authorities 
in the carrack, but had under 
his general direction a sea 
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captain, Oapitao da Mar, or 
sailing - master. Capitao da 
Guerra, fighting captain, would 
be his own position. Meneses 
was not one of those trading 
** fidalgos ” to whom the king 
had granted the lucrative pri- 
vilege of a voyage, and who 
made as much money as they 
could, even by overloading their 
ships. He was all soldier, all 
fidalgo in the best sense of the 
name, one who saw, and wished 
to see, the point of honour 
and nothing else. ‘The Tales 
of Chivalry,’ which had doubt- 
less been his reading in youth, 
had taught him that a gentle- 
man may be killed with credit, 
but that he cannot be over- 
come till he yields. 

When the Charles ranged up 
to windward of the carrack 
there followed an exchange of 
provocations, not unlike an- 
other to be read of in the first 
scene of the first act of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’ 

SAMPSON. 
dare. 


“Nay, as they 
I will bite my thumb 
at them; which is a disgrace 
to them, if they bear it.” 


ABRAHAM. “Do you bite 
your thumb at us, sir? ” 

Sampson. “I do bite my 
thumb, sir.” 

And so on till the swords 
begin talking. The James, 
the best sailer of our capital 
ships, was alongside the Por- 
tuguese before the Charles, but 
Captain Childe left his superior 
officer to speak. And Joseph 
was fixed to have the law on 
his side. Oonnock, the chief 
factor, did not approve of this 
interference with the Portu- 
guese. No love was lost be- 
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tween the “ general”’ and the 
factor. Joseph thought and 
said that the Company’s trad- 
ing representative was inclined 
to take too much on himself 
where “sea cases”? were the 
matter in hand. But he had 
to think of the report which 
Connock might make to the 
governor and committees of 
the Company. To get the 
law on his side he hailed the 
carrack, and summoned her 
captain to come aboard the 
Charles, and explain his action 
in firing on the Globe. Meneses, 
speaking by the mouth of his 
sailing-master, replied that he 
had no boat out. The English 
might send one if they chose. 
One was sent, and she brought 
back a Portuguese officer, ap- 
parently the sailing-master, and 
two minor officials. Mr Terry, 
who by the way makes a fine 
confusion between the “ cap- 
tains’’ of the carrack, says 
that the poor Portuguese trem- 
bled when they saw the broad- 
side of the Charles. Faria y 
Souza, the Portuguese his- 
torian, allows that when the 
messenger returned he reported 
that any one of the English 
ships was stronger than their 
own. Meneses took him aside 
‘and wigged him severely for 
talking in such a@ way as to 
‘discourage the crew. The sail- 
‘ing- master brought a letter 
with him from Joseph. In it 
the English general summoned 
the Portuguese commander to 
“repair aboard to make him 
amends for the wrong he had 
done, or else at his peril to 
abide what might ensue.” Dom 
Manoel had counted the cost. 
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He ordered the English “ sha). 
lop ” to come under his stern, 
and then, standing on the 
gallery, he replied, in the style 
of an Amadis, or an Esplandian, 
that he commanded his ship 
for the king; that he “ wags 
not to go out of it at any 
man’s pleasure or command 
before he arrived at Goa; and 
that if other satisfaction were 
demanded it must be gained 
by the sword.” When this 
answer was brought back, 
Joseph had the fair plea he 
sought. He had been round 
his quarters, and had seen 
that all was in order. The 
Charles opened fire. 

With two English ships in 
position to fire into the car. 
rack, and each her equal, or 
more than her equal, it would 
seem that the action must be 
soon over. But it was to last 
to the third day. At the very 
beginning of the fight Ben- 
jamin Joseph was struck full 
in the chest by a cannon 
shot, and shattered, hurled, 
no doubt, against the bul- 
warks. In a disciplined fight- 
ing ship manned by an organ- 
ised “‘ military ’” crew the fall 
of the “ general” would only 
have transferred the command 
to the next in rank. But the 
Charles was an armed trader, 
and ranks were not exactly 
fixed throughout; there was 
a doubt as who among the 8¢- 
nior men was to follow Joseph 
in case of his death. They 
could not know till they had 
opened the Company’s sealed 
orders. Connock, who claimed 
to be the next in succession, 
was averse to meddling with 
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the Portuguese at all. There- 
fore it was that Captain Henry 
Pepwell, lumbering out of range 
astern in the heavy sailing 
Unicorn, was surprised to see 
the Charles and James sheer 
off, and allow the carrack to 
standon. She did, and—it was 
now just about sundown in that 
latitude — she anchored close 
to Mohilia, the south-westerly 
island of the Comoros. The 
English anchored too, but not 
near. They did not know 
the coast, and were better 
seamen than to risk grounding 
on @ shoal by reckless naviga- 
tion. All through the hours 
of darkness the lantern blazed 
again at the main top-gallant 
mast-head of the carrack. Dom 
Manoel, like the Amadis of 
Gaul he was, had run it up as 
a challenge to all comers. 
There was a council in the 
great cabin of the Charles, 
held in the presence of the 
mangled body of Captain Ben- 
jamin Joseph, which had been 
laid on the table. Box 1 of 
their “‘ worships’ instructions ”’ 
was opened, and it was found 
that they, the Governor and 
the Company, had appointed 
Henry Pepwell to succeed— 
“which,” so Pepwell records 
in his report, and we will 
take his word for it, for he 
was a gallant man, “was no 
sooner read and made known 
but Mr Connocke (sic) pro- 
pounded to have His Majesty’s 
commission openly read, mak- 
ing a question whether I might 
offer any further force against 
the carrack. I answered that 
this his suggestion was unbe- 
seeming and out of season, our 
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late general’s body torn in 
pieces at that time bleeding 
before our eyes, challenging 
me to revenge his death, which 
I then made promise to do or 
else to die therefor; and that, 
as in his lifetime myself was 
never curious or inquisitive 
of more than he would freely 
impart unto me nor never 
gainsaid his commands [you 
know what I mean, Mr Connocke}, 
so was I confident he would 
not attempt anything that was 
not justifiable; upon assured 
trust whereof I would prose- 
cute our just revenge, which 
being performed I should have 
then sufficient leisure to peruse 
and examine His Majesty’s 
commission, which the rest of 
the consultation approving, he 
ceased further opposition.” 
These are the words, the 
very words, fixed on paper by 
himself of a company’s cap- 
tain. No very exceptional man, 
but one of many in the seven- 
teenth century. They can 
stand beside the piece of Eliza- 
bethan eloquence which Kings- 
ley put into the mouth of 
Amyas Leigh to be spoken over 
the body of Salvation Yeo, 
and they will not lose colour. 
Our fathers wrote English, and 
from the heart. We know only 
the end of Benjamin Joseph, 
but are told enough of that 
to leave us sure of one thing. 
He must have been a man 
who could grapple others to 
him by hooks of steel. There 
is a fine ring of admiring 
loyalty in Pepwell’s avowal 
of faith in his old commander, 
and then we have another 
who also believed. He is given 
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us by Mr Terry. Among the 
followers of the dead general, 
was one of the name of Raven. 
This man came to the chap- 
lain in the dawn of the day 
when the fight was renewed, 
and said that he wished still 
to follow his own leader. “I 
would I were with him wherever 
he is,” was the substance of 
his words. Mr Terry was 
shocked. Was there not pre- 
sumption in Raven’s wish, even 
a tempting of God, and an 
impatience ill becoming in a 
Christian man, who ought to 
wait for his summons? He 
did not know or had forgotten 
that Jerome of Prague, for 
whom Mr Terry had no doubt 
great respect, had said as much 
of Wickliff; and he records 
with the air of one noting 
judgment that Raven had his 
will, for his head was carried 
off when the action was re- 
newed. 

The fighting was delayed 
till a day had passed. The wind 
fell to a dead calm, and sailing 
ships are slaves of the wind. 
They also must obey the cur- 
rent. Now a strong current 
runs to the south through the 
Mozambique Channel. With- 
out a good breeze from south- 
ward they could not stem it, 
and would have been carried 
back if they had got up anchor. 
Neither Portuguese nor Eng- 
lish could wish to have that 
happen to them. They were 
well on in the season, and there 
was a risk that if the calm 
lasted they might be carried 
so far down that they would 
not be able to work up to the 


latitude of Socotra before the 
change of the monsoon. If 
they were too late they might 
have to wait till next year 
before making the coast of 
Malabar or the Gulf of Oam- 
baya. So they swung at their 
anchors, resolved to lose noth- 
ing since they could not gain. 
Late in the afternoon a breeze 
began to get up from the land, 
The carrack weighed her an- 
chor and stood out first. For 
a time she alone had the wind, 
and she began to lead ahead 
just before dark. As the Eng- 
lish continued to be 

Dom Manoel was ahead when 
night fell, though the monsoon 
had begun to blow again from 
south-east, and the Company’s 
fleet could now follow. They 
had no difficulty in keeping 
him in sight, for the indomit- 
able Meneses ran his lantern 
up again when darkness came 
down. Nothing in common- 
sense, nor in honour sanely 
looked at, made it incumbent 
on him to flare defiance. A 
British naval officer of the days 
of Nelson and the Nile, out- 
numbered hopelessly, would 
have thought it a pure folly, 
and would indeed have been 
told by a court-martial that he 
had behaved like a fool if he 
had not put all lights out and 
altered his course. But then 
Meneses was a “ fidalgo,” who 
was unmanageable on the point 
of honour. He kept his light 
burning at the high mast-top 
as a challenge, and the English 
followed him. Mr Terry, keep- 
ing his eyes about him, thought 
he observed a more chastened 
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spirit in the men of the Charles 
than had been visible among 
them when they went to prayer 
on the 6th. They had had “a 
cooling card,” as the age called 
a rap over the knuckles, and 
not all of them were of one 
mind with Raven. 

Just before daybreak on the 
8th prayers were read. The 
Company, though loyal to its 
protector the king, had puri- 
tanical leanings, but the Eng- 
lish Church service would be 
used, ““when,” says Mr Terry, 
“T observed more seeming de- 
votion in our seamen that 
morning than at any time 
before or after,%while I kept 
them company. Who for the 
generality are such a kind of 
people that nothing will bow 
them to bring them to their 
knees but extreme hazards.” 


At evening prayers on the day 
before he had exhorted, as 


became his office, but was 
“outrhetoricked ” by Pepwell, 
who held forth briefly: ‘“‘ My 
masters, I have never a speech 
to make unto you, but to 
speak to the cooper to give 
every one*of you a good cup 
of sack, and so God bless you.” 
Mr Terry had to confess that 
the new general’s address was 
better appreciated than his 
own. There had been a third 
service on the day before the 
end, when they buried their 
dead general in the coffin has- 
tily made by the ship’s car- 
penter, lowering him into the 
sea without salute, lest they 
should gratify the enemy by 
gy him notice of their 
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The sun rose “in a red 
mantle,” and the carrack was 
still leading. The day was 
wearing on before the hunters 
could bring the stag to bay. 
It was Pepwell’s part to be 
the first in action, but the 
James sailed better than the 
Charles, and he hailed her to 
go ahead. They would have 
said in later days that he 
ordered a general chase, each 
ship going at her best speed. 
The James got first into action, 
and then the Charles. From 
the context it would appear 
that they engaged her both on 
the same side—the James on 
the bow, and the Charles on 
the quarter, where her heaviest 
guns were. They found enough 
to do. The gunnery of the 
Portuguese was good, far better 
than we had ever known it. 
They seldon missed either hull 
or spars. Given the erratic 
nature of gun-fire at the time, 
this was wonderful good prac- 
tice, even at short range. The 
duel lasted so long that Pep- 
well’s gunner told him that 
the guns were becoming over- 
heated. Very unwillingly he 
drew off for a spell, and then 
came up again. The heavy 
Unicorn and the little Globe, 
though a part was assigned 
them, could take no notable 
share in the fight. Pepwell 
was burning to be well to the 
front, if only ‘“‘to give a tes- 
timony how injuriously and 
falsely I had been scandalised 
formerly to your Worships.” 
What his reference means is 
that he had been accused of 
an intention to join Sir John 
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Fern, one of Raleigh’s captains, 
in an interloping voyage to the 
East under a commission from 
Henri IV. Fern was then 
engaged in Sir Walter’s last 
expedition to Guiana. Pep- 
well’s resolution to show his 
zeal was grimly tested a few 
moments after he resumed his 
station on the quarter of the 
earrack. A shot from the 
Portuguese struck one of the 
guns on the quarter-deck, and 
it flew into pieces. The splinters 
were driven across the deck. 
One tore the brawn from one 
of the arms of Richard Houn- 
sell, the sailing- master. No 
less than four smote Pepwell. 
His left eye was cut out so 
that it hung in strips down his 
cheek. His jaw—mandible he 
calls it—and nose were cut 


open by two others, and a 
fourth drove into his left leg, 
forcing its way between the 


bones. The agony of this 
last hurt was intolerable, and 
he fainted. They thought he 
was killed—and indeed, insen- 
sible as he was, with his head 
covered by blood, he must 
have looked like a dead man. 
So they lifted him and took 
him to the great cabin where 
the torn body of Joseph had 
lain but a few hours earlier. 
*“ What followed in each par- 
tieular I leave to others to 
write,” he says. For himself, 
being “ astonished,” he knows 
nothing; and when he re- 
covered his senses could only 
prepare himself for God, being 
“not so unwilling to leave 
this world (wherein I seldom 
found any content) as that I 
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sorrowed in not accomplishing 
my resolute determination to 
have boarded the carrack.” 
This time the fall of the 
commander did not bring a 
suspension of the engagement, 
The first mate took the place 
both of Pepwell and of the 
sailing-master, and they fought 
on. The odds were too long 
against the Portuguese. His 
spars began to fall. At about 
three in the afternoon his main- 
mast came down. The south- 
erly wind had now carried all 
the vessels close to the shore 
of Angaziya—the Great Co- 
moro. The Portuguese was 
between the English ships and 
the land, and was drifting to 
the beach. If she struck she 
would become a total 
and would be lost to her cap- 
tors. So a boat was sent with 
@ summons to surrender, very 
politely worded and highly com- 
plimentary to the valour of her 
crew. And now Mr Connock 
the irrepressible came again to 
the fore, “‘ bearing himself most 
insolently, to the general offence 
of the whole fleet.”” He asserted 
that the command now rested 
with him, and positively re- 
fused to allow Mr Methwold, 
another factor, whose name is 
often met at the time, to 
accompany him, for he and 
no other was to carry the 
message. Pepwell, weak from 
loss of blood and distracted 
by pain, which must have 
been acute; could not control 
the self-assertive head factor. 
Nobody could, not even Sir 
Thomas Roe, the Ambassador, 
who represented both king 
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and Company. So the unruly 
man went in the shallop and 
poarded the dismasted carrack 
as she drifted towards the 
rocks. The fact that he had 
served the Levant Company 
in Syria, and had more lan- 

than any one else in 
the fleet, perhaps goes a good 
way to explain why he was 
employed. The conference was 
held between the English factor 
and the Portuguese sailing-mas- 
ter in Italian, by which we 
ought perhaps to understand 
the lingua franca of the Medi- 
terranean and Peninsular sail- 
ors. The sailing-master, who 
is reported to have shown 
“manifest tokens of great fear,” 
would have yielded, so all men 
thought. But “a personage 
of grave aspect sitting by 
clothed in black,” to whom he 
kept referring, would not hear 
of the proposal. He only 
smiled disdainfully, and said 
“Boina.” Offers of “ fair war ”’ 
and respectful usage were 
wasted on the personage of 
grave aspect, who was in fact 
Dom Manoel de Meneses. Mr 
Terry and Oaptain Childe of 
the James, whose narrative is 
in Purchas, agree that he 
went further than merely say- 
ing ‘7 Boina,”’ which is “ce good,” 
and in that connection was 
& contemptuous “Pooh.” He 
told Connock that he would 
go to sea again if he pos- 
sibly could, and fight once 
more, ‘‘ and then if fire or sword 
forced him he might unhappily 
be taken, but he would never 
yield; and if we took him 
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alive he hoped to find the 
respect of a gentleman.” The 
words were spoken while the 
carrack was still drifting land- 
wards. Soon she struck heavily, 
and was fixed between two 
rocks. During the night she 
was set on fire, of course by 
the orders of Meneses, and 
burnt down to the water. It 
was a disaster, but Dom Manoel 
could claim that the honour 
of Portugal had suffered no 
diminution at his hands. His 
adventures. ashore do not be- 
long to this story, and must 
remain untold. One is glad 
to know that he did reach 
Goa with the survivors of the 
fight and the wreck, sailing in 
native craft, and was received 
with the respect he deserved. 
The English ships went on 
to Surat with an enhanced 
estimate of the fighting spirit 
of some at any rate of the 
Portuguese. They tried to per- 
suade themselves that the car- 
rack’s gunners were English or 
Dutch, which would account 
for the excellence of their prac- 
tice. In the then lawless East- 
ern Seas it was not incredible 
that Englishmen or Dutchmen 
should have fought against 
their own religion and race. 
Or perchance they were Roman 
Catholics. The probability is 
that the carrack’s gunners were 
just Portuguese better trained 
than usual. 

Pepwell survived his wounds, 
but died fourteen months after 
the fight with the carrack, 
when he was about to sail for 
home. 
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BY JOHN EYTON. 


In the year 1860 Her Ma- 
jesty’s 99th Regiment of Foot 
made a forced march from 
Mhow, in the centre of India, 
to Nasik in the west. The 
occasion of their hurry has 
long been forgotten; actually 
it was the threat of a religious 
rising in that most secretive 
city of the Hindus—Nasik of 
the many temples, mysterious 
as the river which mirrors them. 

It was a long journey for 
hot days—full two hundred and 
fifty miles, up and down,—and 
a beaten road did not always 
serve them. Rivers—the Ner- 
badda and the Tapti—had to 
be crossed in rafts ; high hills, 
Vindhyas and Satpuras, had to 
be climbed; but the greater 
part of their long way led 
through jungle of thorn and 
bare tree and golden grass, 
and they rarely escaped the 
sun. 

So for many days the regi- 
ment trailed like a long red 
snake over the land. Dust 
grimed their faces, and sun 
burnt them to the colour of 
their coats. For covering they 
had but peaked caps, with a 
handkerchief for the neck, 
soaked in water but soon dry. 
Lacking transport, they were 
heavily equipped, but they 
marched solid. Only the tail 
of the long column was diverse 


I. 


and patchy, where walked the 
rag-tag regiment of mule-men 
and bullock-drivers, cooks and 
water-carriers, dhoolie-bearers 
and coolies, bearing colours of 
their own—red, yellow, pink, 
green puggarees—to brighten 
brown bodies. Here and there 
a redcoat limped among them, 
or staggered on his way to 
catch up with his company; 
for many fell out from heat- 
stroke, and some stayed behind, 

It was at one of the last 
stages of the march that young 
Keen, with a clatter of his 
rifle and a dull thud of his 
body, dropped in the dust. 
They were climbing the Sat- 
puras, and had just reached 
the highest point of the road. 
Another moment and the com- 
mand to halt might have given 
him time for recovery. As it 
was, his face turned from brick- 
red to dead white, and he fell 
like a log. He was a mere boy, 
the youngest of his company, 
with a broad face under 4 
thatch of red hair, and blue 
eyes. There was little to be 
done for him in a halt of half 
an hour, and they had to lay 
him by the side of the road, 
and leave him to be picked 
up later by a sergeant’s relief 
party. As they marched on, 
a beestie fell out of the stream 
of followers, and splashed @ 
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little water from his mussack 
on his upturned face, but the 
limp body never stirred. Soon, 
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ina drift of dust, the regiment 
had passed on. And the sun 
went down. 


wt. 


Young Keen never knew how 
long he lay by the roadside, or 
what happened to him during 
his period of unconsciousness. 
He awoke as from sleep, sud- 
denly conscious that he lived, 
though the part of him that 
lived seemed utterly crushed 
under some dull dead weight 
that pressed his head. For a 
long time he lay drowsy. His 
firs; knowledge of anything 
outside himself came through 
sound—a little regular tapping 
sound, beating monotonously 
at his ears,—and this sound 
he used, as it were, for his hold 
on consciousness. He stirred, 
and opened his eyes. 

It was very dark, but there 
were two points of yellow light 
above him. He was lying on 
the ground, then. He felt the 
ground, which was wet and 
cold. A drop of water splashed 
on his hand, and he suddenly 
understood the sound he had 
heard—water dripping. The 
knowledge of this one fact 
brought him completely back 
to life. He realised that he 
was lying on the floor of a 
dark room, lit with two — 
Which burned at the feet of 
something red—something red 
a his own tunic—and high. 
His eyes travelled upwards ; 
then, with a shock of fear, he 


sat upright. Great round blue 
eyes were looking into his, and 
they never wavered ; the sound 
of his own cry came back to 
him from a distance, ludicrously 
small. Then, mercifully, he 
heard a footfall outside, and 
a@ door was opened, letting in 
a flood of sunlight. Some one 
came in. 

Light revealed everything. 
Standing over him was a 
brown youth with a lean 
body and very thin legs, whose 
ribs showed above a brown 
loin-cloth ; he had a pinched 
aquiline face, and brooding 
dark eyes. He was raising 
his hands, palms inwards, to 
his forehead. Then he knelt, 
facing Keen, and again so 
raised his hands. Behind him 
in the shadow loomed a mon- 
strous scarlet image, with saucer 
eyes. 

“Gawd!” said Keen, re- 
lieved of some of his fear, 
since he could see that the 
thing was carven. Then, point- 
ing to the monster, he said, 
“ 'What’s that?” 

The youth again made a 
gesture of reverence, and Keen 
realised his meaning. 

“Oh, it’s a pooja!” he 
said. ‘ Pooja hait” 

The youth nodded and smiled. 
Then he talked rapidly in a low 
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voice, which had a crooning 
kind note in it. 

“Let’s get out of this,” 
said Keen; and he pointed 
to the door, making as if to 
raise himself. The youth 
seemed to be shy of approach- 
ing him, but as Keen struggled 
to move, he came behind him, 
and, putting his hands under 
his armpits, dragged him into 
the blinding sunlight. Then 
he propped him against the 
white wall of what Keen knew 
now to be a temple, where a 
single leafy tree made a shade, 
and abruptly left him. 

Young Keen took stock of 
the situation. He must have 
had a “‘touch o’ sun,” like many 
another. But the regiment ? 
Out of sight—gone down that 
winding white road. Suddenly 
he felt very thirsty, though he 
did not realise that he had 
slept for eighteen hours. 

Looking round for water, he 
saw that he was in a beautiful 
place. The little shrine wherein 
he had slept—Chandor is its 
name—was wonderfully sited. 
With a background of great 
hills, it looked down a deep 
ravine, dark and cool, to a 
picture of a promised land— 
a sunlit green plain, with a blue 
lake like a gem in the midst 
of it. Immediately below him, 
on his right, hewn black steps 
led down to a tiny village of 
thatched houses, nestled in the 
hillside; and on the left he 
saw the ribbon of a white 
waterfall foaming over dark 
rocks. 

“Thank Gawd for that,” 
said young Keen, sure of that 


which would quench his thirst, 
Then he gazed at the seene in 
peace. -Presently the brown 
youth came running round the 
corner, and—oh, glory !—he had 
@ brass pot in his hand. Keen 
snatched it, and drained it 
greedily. For the moment he 
wanted nothing in life but 
endless water. At last he leant 
back and laid down the brass 
pot, grinning at his new friend. 

*Panee. Achha,” he re 
marked. The youth salaamed, 
again with both hands. Then 
he brought a shallow brass 
dish with a cloth over it, 
which he removed. There was 
rice in the dish and a chapaitti. 
He put the dish by Keen’s 
side, and darted away a yard 
or two, a8 @ man might do 
after putting food near a wild 
animal. Keen fell on the food. 
He found the chapatti tough, 
but the rice was soft, with a 
pleasant spice in it. Soon both 
were gone. The guest smiled 
and rubbed his stomach ; then, 
remarking ‘More  panee,” 
pointed vaguely from the brass 
pot to the waterfall on the hill. 
Once more he was understood, 
and his friend disappeared. 
Keen crossed his legs and leant 
back, soliloquising as was his 
wont. 

“Wonder where I sleep. 
Might do worse than this tree. 
Rum, that cove. Might have 
cut my throat instead of feteh- 
ing panee. Young for a priest 
—shouldn’t wonder if he 
weren’t younger’n’ me.” 

He snuggled into a groove 
of the ground, and rested his 
head against a smooth part of 
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the tree-trunk. Feeling very 
drowsy, he droned on to him- 
self— 
““ What’s my game? Give 
him a rupee, and clear? Or 
tie a towel round my waist, 
and do pooja to a ruddy— 
Indoo—gawd ? A—ah!” 
Young Keen was asleep. As 
the sun set, and made the 
plain beyond the black hills 
all golden, the youth came and 
stood over him, gazing down. 
He had a rough hair blanket, 
coloured brown, over one arm, 
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and in his ‘hands’ the “ brass 
pot and a little bunch of 
flowers. Gently ‘he spread the 
blanket over the sleeper, and 
laid the pot and the’ flowers 
by his' side. Then he squatted 
on his heels at Keen’s feet, 
nursing his knees and watching. 
Now and then he seemed to 
pray. 

The breeze came down from 
the hill-tops, and he hugged 
himself closer, and shivered. 
Then came the dark, and hid 
them both. 


Ii. 


Keen was three days with 
his friend in need at Ohandor. 
The situation was extraordi- 
nary, since, without a word of 


mutual language, they came 
to understand one another per- 
fectly. It was a lonely silent 
place, and they never saw 
another soul. The village below 
was deserted, cholera having 
killed three-quarters of the in- 
habitants and frightened the 
test. The youth’s father—a 
lesser priest of the wild—had 
s0 died, and left his son in 
charge of the temple, to live 
on the little store of provision 
found in the village granaries, 
and on the alms of wayfarers. 
All this Keen actually learned 
by signs and gestures. He 
learned too his friend’s name 
—Chandra—and gave his own, 
Bil Keen. So a friendship 
few up between ‘ them — if 
gtatitude on the one part and 
hero-worship on the other may 
be 80 called. For Keen found 


himself a hero, followed at all 
times by those brooding brown 
eyes that had got a dog-like 
faithful look in them. The 
salaams he deprecated. ‘I 
don’t want no pooja,” he said 
on more than one occasion ; 
but secretly he liked the 
new sensation, though he never 
came near to understanding 
the cause of it. 

The cause was simply this. 
Chandra had all his life wor- 
shipped and watched a red god. 
From his father he had learned 
the lore, and reincarnation was 
to him no mere legend surviving 
from the Vedas: it was a living 
creed. He knew that the great 
gods came back. 

As it chaneed, he had been 
in the village when the regi- 
ment passed, so that he eould 
not know that the world con- 
tained many hundred beings 
with fair faces and red gar- 
ments. Only at dusk on his 
return he had found, stretched 
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out as in death, a being with 
the blue eyes of his god, the 
redness of his god, near the 
temple of his god. He had 
immediately prostrated him- 
self before the unconscious 
Keen, feeling himself blessed 
among men, and bad eventually 
dragged him into his rightful 
resting-place, as he considered 
it. He had rejoiced at his 
awakening as at a completed 
miracle, and had offered him 
food and drink and flowers ere 
he had watched night-long over 
his sleep. 

He honestly believed Keen 
god revealed as man—Vishnu 
reincarnate. Those who doubt 
may reflect that he had never 
before set eyes on a white man. 

The god had spoken, and, 
little by little making his shy 
approach, Chandra had dared 
to walk and talk with God. 
Because he was young, he was 
more shy than afraid; but 
on a word of anger from Keen 
he would have crawled away 
from his presence, or at a com- 
mand would have burned his 
flesh with fire, unflinching. 
When Keen, as he sometimes 
did, laid his hand on his 
shoulder and called him “old 
friend,” he could have wept 
for sheer joy, though he did 
not understand the words. Once 
he touched one of Keen’s bright 
buttons with his finger, mar- 
velling, Keen only thought 


that his friend admired his 
tunic inordinately—the one 
glimpse, incidentally, that he 
had of the truth. 

The odds on the destruction 
of the illusion were enormous. 
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If the sergeant’s party, which 
eventually came. to pick up 
stragglers, had found Keen 
by the temple instead of on 
the road, it must have been 
shattered. Even ten fair men 
in red garments would haye 
been too much for Chandra’s 
faith. But a slender chance 
did preserve the dream. 

The end came thus. Keen 
met the party toiling along in 
the dust at the top of the pass, 
with three men on stretchers 
and half a dozen limping, The 
sergeant ordered him to join 
them, but he obtained leave to 
say good-bye to his preserver, 
He was told to catch the 
party up at the first shady 
place in the road, and to look 
smart about it. Then he went 
to find Chandra. 

When Keen signed that he 
was going away, pointing down 
the ravine where the road 
shone white, Chandra stood 
stock still, the tears running 
freely down his sunk cheeks, 

‘é Rum,” said Keen. 66 ’Ere, 
old friend.” He held out all 
the money he had. Chandra 
shook his head. 

Then Keen had an inspira- 
tion. His coat was lying folded 
under the tree beside the temple. 
Mentally framing an excuse 
for the sergeant’s ear, he picked 
it up and threw it like a man- 
tle over the other’s shoulders. 
Chandra fell flat on his face 
and kissed Keen’s feet. 


Bill Keen is long dead, though 
his children still tell of the 
days he spent in the wilds, 
hobnobbing with a brown 
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heathen. But the temple still 
stands at the head of the ravine, 
where Scindia sited it, and an 
old man serves it. He is very 
thin and weak, with a beard 
as white as the waterfall below ; 
for the -most of the day he 
sleeps under the tree by the 
temple, and a boy brings him 
food and drink; but there is 
still great life in his peaceful 
brown eyes, and they light up 
as he tells a jumbled tale of 
how once God came and abode 
in that place. 


You will know him by the 
coat he--wears. Its sleeves 
are in shreds and patches. 
The. lining is gone, and the 
skirts hang in tatters. Many 
rains and much dust have 
turned it dingy purple, and 
stained it with streaks of brown. 
It has only one button left, 
which is quite black; but if 
you look at it closely you 
will see the figures 99 under 
@ royal crown. Then you 
will believe his tale and 
mine. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


UNCHANGING GERMANY—HER INDUSTRIOUS PROPAGANDA—NEWS 
‘FROM MUNICH—MR LLOYD GEORGE'S LOVE OF GERMANY—THE 
NECESSITY OF THE ENTENTE—-MR LLOYD GEORGE, AUTHOR—aA 
MATTER OF SIX FIGURES—WHERE IS SHAKESPEARE NOW /—LOoRD 
NORTHOLIFFE—A MASTER OF THE MACHINE. 


ONCE more Germany is hyp- 
notising the nations of the 
world. Before the war she 
told them, and they for a while 
believed, that the superiority 
of her Kultur would give her 
the victory. She did not ex- 
plain what Kultur meant, and 
nobody knew; but it had a 
massive sound about it, and 
it was sufficient for the work 
of deception. We still remem- 
ber with how fine a persistence 
she represented herself as be- 
fore all things humane and 
merciful. If she massacred the 
Belgians, whom she had sworn 
to protect, she did it for their 
good. Louvain suffered, it is 
true, but it suffered because 
the beneficent Germans chas- 
tened those whom they loved. 
The very simplicity of their 
propaganda deluded those for 
whose eyes the precious docu- 
ments were designed. Even 
though they did not under- 
stand the characters of their 
opponents, they made no mis- 
take about the credulity of the 
human race. They knew that 
if they repeated their plain 
statements often enough, they 
would persuade the others to 
believe them. So, vaunting 
their own moderation, they 
annexed, in fancy, whatever 
seemed good to them on either 


side the Atlantic, and thought 
they would quell all their 
enemies into subjection by the 
mere threat of new frontiers. 
They lost the war; they 
drove out their ruling families ; 
and they remain the same— 
arrogant and deceitful. They 
have not abated one jot of their 
ancient policy. In propaganda 
they are as eager and adroit 
as ever. They believe, and 
with some justice, that the 
written word can change the 
minds and purposes of men. 
They guide the hands of those 
who know not that they are 
the victims of an enemy’s cun- 
ning. They distil their subtle 
poison and pour it into the 
ears of useful men, such as 
editors and politicians. They 
make the speeches of those 
who should oppose them bit- 
terly, and who in the moment 
of subservience still believe 
that they are using their own 
words to express their own 
thoughts. They have employed 
their great gifts of organisation 
to drill their nation until it has 
become a living, walking argu- 
ment. They don the sackcloth, 
besprinkle their heads with 
ashes, and demand commisera- 
tion. They who a few years 
since made war upon Europe 
now come, in forma pauperis, 
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to plead for kindly treatment. 
To engage the sympathy of 
those whom they have wronged, 
they assume the aspect of 
poverty, declaring that their 
mark is worthless and them- 
selves bankrupt. The world, 
hypnotised, listens to the sorry 
tale with respect, and sets 
about the task of alleviating 
Germany’s sufferings, as though 
in her prosperity lay the sole 
hope of a ruined Europe, 
Remit our debts, cry the 
cunning Germans, or we turn 
Bolshevik and drag the world 
with us to the gutter, Half 
propaganda, half blackmail, the 
ery falls upon listening ears. 
And at the very moment of 
pleading poverty, the Germans 
plunge into extravagance. They 
send their money abroad, that 
it may be beyond the reach of 
their creditors. Or they turn 
it into such portable property 
as pictures and jewels, that it 
may escape the mere risk of 
a levy on capital. Meanwhile, 
what is known as the Stinnes 
group is ready to invest its 
money in the rehabilitation of 
Russia, or in any other schemes 
which will fill its own pockets 
and do no damage to the pretty 
picture that has been drawn 
of.a Germany poor and virtu- 
ous. Private wealth and public 
poverty jostle one another as 
near neighbours. Nor: do they 
who were victims once of Ger- 
man aggression shrink from 
giving the aggressors another 
chance. They forget that in 
Germany commercial expan- 
sion means military expansion, 
and they are convinced by 
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German propaganda that a full 
pocket for the Germans means a 
full pocket for themselves. Thus 
our enemies play upon the greed 
of the commercial classes with 
a@ simple cunning which recalls 
the system of hypocrisy where- 
with they prepared Europe to 
receive their assault. 

And now they carry: their 
propaganda a step further, and 
without apology or hesitation 
proclaim that in 1914 they 
were themselves the victims, 
and that the war was made 
upon them by others. They 
are already elaborating their 
plans for a new attack, and as 
they aim high, it is, clear that 
they are confident of the result. 
We are able to quote, word by 
word, the text of an “ auda- 
cious circular ’’ which was sent 
to the office of the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, and fell into 
the hands of Mr ©. BR. L. 
Fletcher, a delegate, who per- 
mits its publication in these 
pages. It comes from Munich, 
Sendigerstrasse 80, and is the 
work of Dr Otto Pflaum. This 
is what the egregious doctor 
writes :— 


** DEAR Sirm,—The editors of 
the ‘ Siiddeutsche Monatshefte ’ 
(one of the best-known German 
political periodicals, which, I 
presume, is not entirely un- 
known to you) have recently 
published two booklets for the 
purpose of proving in an: im- 
partial and matter-of-fact way 
that Germany is not respon- 
sible for the outbreak of the 
war, that the charges referring 
hereto have been found to be 
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false, and that therefore the 
Treaty of Versailles is built 
upon faulty accusations, thus 
imposing an outrageous injus- 
tice on Germany. An Amerti- 
can has translated these book- 
lets that they might be made 
accessible to the English-speak- 
ing world, and therefore help 
to clear the path for truth and 
justice. The first one—the 
translation of the ‘ Gegenrech- 
nung,’ written by August Gal- 
linger, M.D., Ph.D., Professor 
at the University of Munich— 
has just appeared under the 
title of ‘The Counter-charge.’ 
The second—the translation of 
‘Der Grosse Betrug’ (The 


Great Deceit)—is to appear in 
a few days. Besides that, an- 
other booklet has of late ap- 
peared by Dr Trefz, named, 
‘Do you know Germany?’ 


which, taking into considera- 
tion the history, culture, and 
geographical position of Ger- 
many, tries to give in an objec- 
tive manner a picture of the 
country of to-day, and espe- 
cially shows her present politi- 
cal and economical condition 
in consequence of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

“May I hope, sir, that pro- 
vided these facts meet with 
your interest, you will be kind 
enough to inform me how many 
copies of these booklets I may 
forward to you? I would con- 
sider it a special favour if you 
would agree to furnish me with 
the addresses of your friends 
or other prominent persons who 
might be interested in receiving 
copies.-Sincerely yours, 

oe OrTrTo PFLA ied 
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cernible. This monstrous letter 


carries us back to the bitter 
years when Germany was cover- 
ing the world with her cunning 
lies. The absurd Pflaum ‘ag. 
sumes, with an easy air of 
confidence, that Germany is 
blameless and innocent. He 
assumes also that England is 
ready to accept as the trith 
the German misrepresentation 
of history. And he shoots at 
big game, does the Bavarian 
professor. He hopes to bring 
down in a single shot the Dele. 
gates of the Clarendon Press, 
Not content with this achieve- 
ment, he thinks that the dele- 
gates will direct his next aim 
at “friends or other prominent 
persons.” If it succeeded it 
would be a clever, as well as 
an economical, method of dis- 
tributing the dum-dum bullets 
of falsehood, and though he has 
obviously failed in his first shot, 
he may with a second barrel 
be more successful. 

At any rate, it is important 
that Englishmen should be 
warned. In the past they have 
shown themselves strangely a¢- 
cessible to the childish propa- 
ganda of Germany. There are 
too many in our midst to whose 
tongues such words as “our 
German friends” trip too easily. 
Our intellectuals still believe 
that it is a mark of superiority 
to love their enemies better 
than their friends, and cannot 
get out of their mouths the 
taste of the sauerkraut that 
they ate in long vacations 
spent among the Boches. They 
have alteady forgotten, ati 
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the politicians have forgotten 
with them, the four long years 
of war which they waged with 
the Germans; they have for- 
gotten the cruel and barbarous 
means by which the Germans 
hoped to wrest the victory ; 
they have forgotten the thou- 
sands of lives sacrificed for 
their cause all the world over. 
The Germans, indeed, may 
claim that the policy of fright- 
fulness, which should have be- 
smirched their honour for ever, 
has been justified, politically, 
by the event. Our demagogues 
still go in fear of Germany. 
They would conciliate her by 
all means in their power. They 
stand, hat in hand, before the 
representatives of the Huns. 
Mr Lloyd George has forgotten 
that there are any devastated 
provinces in Northern France. 
He sees in the French, our old 
allies, with whom our sons bled 
and died, a mob of military 
adventurers. It is true that 
when he was faced by a General 
Election he boasted that he 
would search the pockets of the 
Germans and bring their Kaiser 
to justice. Of course he did 
none of these things. ‘To-day 
he regards our enemies as the 
victims of French aggression, 
and, obedient to their malicious 
propaganda, pleads their cause 
in the council-chamber of 
Europe. Reflect for a moment 
what effect this friendliness 
towards Germany must have 
upon France, to whom we owe 
all the help and sympathy we 
ean give her. For four 

France was the battlefield of 
Europe. Her fielda were devas- 


Mr Lloyd George’s Love of Germany. 
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tated, her towns and villages 
levelled with the ground. Her 
mines and her factories were 


wantonly destroyed, as part of 


the settled policy of Germany. 
The Germans thought, in their 
wicked cunning, that if France 
were obliterated as a com- 
mereial rival, they would have 
a better chance for the sale 
of their wares when once the 
peace was signed. Thus they 
set France a task to perform 
which might well daunt that 
galiant country, and it is this 
task which Mr Lloyd George 
is foolish enough to underrate. 
True it is that France is being 
slowly built up again, but the 
French themselves, not the 
Germans, are doing, and pay- 
ing for, the work of reparation. 

The French, therefore, have 
good reason to complain, and 
in their complaints they receive 
little sympathy from the British 
Government. The conference 
of London failed, as the other 
conferences have failed, be- 
cause Mr Lloyd George keeps 
it firmly fixed in his mind that 
Germany is his friend, not 
France. The discussion of the 
terms upon which Germany 
should be permitted a mora- 
torium came to no good end, 
because M. Poincaré and Mr 
Lloyd George find it impossible 
to reach an agreement. Nor 
can it be said that M. EF oincaré 
was inaccessible to Treason. 
Even had a settlement seemed 
probable, the Balfour Note 
would have made it hopeless. 
To suggest at one and the 
same moment that France 
should pay Great Britain what 
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she owes, and that Germany 
should be relieved of the burden 
of indemnity, was a very short 
way to bring the Conference of 
London to an end. As an 
acute critic says, “ France is 
forced to press Germany, while 
Germany is encouraged to re- 
sist France.”” What wonder is 
it, then, that the breach widens 
between France and Great 
Britain ? 

It is idle to minimise the 
effect of the breach between 
the two nations, whose happi- 
ness and prosperity depend 
upon a. settled friendship. 
** Never in the past,” says the 
correspondent of the ‘ Temps,’ 
which always supports a mode- 
rate policy, ‘“‘has the British 
Government shown such stiff- 
ness and obstinacy.” And the 
soundest of the French poli- 
ticians see in the conduct of 
Mr Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues. a resolute determina- 
tion to transfer their sympathy 
and affection from France to 
Germany. Now, this enmity 
towards France—we might al- 
most call it treachery—is not 
at all to the mind of the British 
people. The British people, if 
it were allowed to express its 
opinion, would declare frankly 
and, freely in favour of its 
trusted. ally. Unfortunately, 
the British people, like the 
British House of Commons, is 
gagged. Whatever views of 
its own it may cherish, it is 
invited to suppress them, and 
to. place its honour and_ its 
future. unreservedly .in the 
hands of. Mr Lloyd. George, 
whose. obstinacy . and , ignor- 
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ance are familiar to us all, 
Meanwhile the French, unable 
to distinguish between the Brit- 
ish people and Mr Lloyd George, 
the man whom they believe its 
mouthpiece, lay the charges of 
hostility where they should not 
be laid, and are driven to be- 
lieve that the Entente, which 
has saved Europe, and upon 
which still depends the security 
of France and Great Britain, 
has been brought to an end. 

But, whatever happens, the 
Entente must remain respected 
and inviolate. It is, and should 
be always, the keystone of our 
political arch. For once senti- 
ment and policy combine. We 
all recognise the vast debt 
which we owe to the gallantry 
and courage of France. Had 
it not been for her splendid 
resistance to the onslaught of 
Germany, the civilisation of 
Europe would have been sub- 
merged by the flood of German 
arrogance. As we shared the 
victory, so it is our duty to 
share the benefits, such as they 
may be, of the peace. Had we 
freely cancelled the debt which 
France owes us, instead of 
making its cancelling contin- 
gent upon the amiability of 
America, we should have done 
no more than was right and 
proper. To pretend that our 
losses are equal to the losses of 
France, to set our unemploy- 
ment, caused largely by the 
tactlessness and cowardice of 
our politicians, against the de- 
vastation of her fair provinces, 
is to misreadthe whole. lesson 
of the war. And even, if Mr 
Lloyd George has. his way, and 
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in obedience to German propa- 

puts Germany on. her 
feet at the expense of France, 
how will it profit us? Will 
unemployment decrease? Will 
so simple a feat of jugglery 
persuade prosperity to smile 
upon us all again? Of course, 
none of these things will hap- 

We shall merely do our 
best to ensure the greatest 
calamity of all—the Teutonis- 
ing of Europe. We shall, in 
the end, exchange the wit and 
intellect, the understanding and 
the critical faculty of France 
for the hobnailed Kultur of 
Germany, and in thus encour- 
aging the False and depressing 
the True we shall hinder, with- 
out cause and to no purpose, 
the progress of the arts. 

For it is to France that 
we have looked, and. still 
look, for artistic sympathy. 
Throughout the centuries we 
and the French have met 
again and again, and have ex- 
changed, as equals, our know- 
ledge and our taste. If we 
throw France wantonly to the 
wolves of Kultur, we involve 
the whole world in the gravest 
calamity. And, as we have 
said, what is right in this 
matter is also politic. The 
Entente is essential to the 
proper direction. of foreign 
affairs. The fate of Great 
Britain is inextricably inter- 
woven with the fate of France. 
If France were permitted to 
fall a victim to German cun- 
ning or to German brutality, 
the life of England would be 
short indeed, And, there is 
another danger, to which dis- 


loyalty to France would speedily 
expose us. If we isolate our- 
selves, we should isolate France 
also, and France, in her fear 
of isolation, might throw her- 
self into Germany’s arms. 
“France,” says the ‘ Temps,’ 
“cannot afford to be in diffi- 
culties with England and with 
Germany at the same time, 
and this truth must ever" be 
present to the minds of French 
statesmen.” In what a situa- 
tion should we find ourselves 
if, foiled of her alliance with 
us, France held out the hand 
of friendship to Germany? It 
is in this direction that Mr 
Lloyd George is driving our 
allies, and if we find ourselves 
alone in the world, with a com- 
pact Europe against us, it will 
be the doing of our Prime 
Minister and of those feeble 
colleagues who bow the knee 
to his mysterious authority. 
The French, rightly distrust- 
ing Mr Lloyd George’s policy, 
rightly also deplore his frivolity. 
They picture him to themselves 
as setting golf before the peace 
of Europe, and subordinating 
the future of the Entente to 
the imperative habit of the 
week-end. He would be less 
dangerous, perhaps, if he gave 
himself wholly to golf, if he 
was content to illustrate his 
parochial patriotism by the 
breeding of goats. But these 
things are not enough for his 
restless spirit. He has at last 
made up his mind to deck his 
brow with the laurels of author- 
ship. As he became a. great 
statesman without training and 
without aptitude, so he will 
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become a great writer. Nothing 
is easier. He has the will, and 
a typewriter and half a dozen 
secretaries will do the rest. 
According to the Sunday papers, 
whose special task it is to re- 
veal the great man and his 
genius to an appreciative world, 
Mr Lioyd George will come 
forth, at a single step, to the 
head of all the authors that 
ever were. No sooner did the 
subservient editors make the 
announcement than they pro- 
phesied, loudly and confidently, 
the success of their hero. Of 
course, they judge the master- 
Piece by a simple standard— 
the immediate profit which it 
will make. They began by 
hinting that they would not 
be surprised if the genius of 
the great man were not re- 
warded by six figures, and after 
the simple passage of a week 
they declared, openly and with 
authority, that six figures had 
already been offered and ac- 
cepted. There’s @ triumph for 


you! 


And how is it that Mr Lloyd 
George ean seale at a bound 
i hitherto inaccessible ? 
He will reveal (for six figures) 


the seerets of his official life. 

He has discovered a short cut 

to authorship which escaped 
his rivals—Disraeli, 
Lord Balfour, and 
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Rosebery. These Minister 
wrote in their hours of leisure. 
But they wrote to pass the 
time and to add very mode 
rately to their income. The 
fiction, the history, the philo- 
sophy which were their hob- 
bies, had nothing to do with 
the facts which had come 
under their official notice. 
They used the talents which 
God had given them like gentle. 
men and scholars. Their works 
were neither popular nor scan- 
dalous, and not one of them 


thought, for a foolish moment, 
that he would postpone the 
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to the large. crowd. He uses 
the advertiser with the same 
skill which brings fame and 
pelf. to. the soap-boiler. And 

is the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain! He is paid— 
amply, though not in six figures 
—to preserve the dignity of 
the Empire, and he goes into 
the market-place like a cheap- 
jack. And the worst of it is, 
that the wares which he has to 
sell belong to each one of us. 
Had he not been the servant 
of the State, he would have 
had no story to tell at all; and 
he sets another very bad pre- 
cedent—he has set many others 
—by bragging, or by permitting 
others to brag, that he can 
turn the position of first Minis- 
ter of the Crown to excellent 
account. If the acceptance of 
the six figures were the sure 
prelude of his retirement, we 
would make the best of the 
loss of dignity. Alas! when 
the vast sum is safely lodged 
at his bank, he will be ready 
to rush back into the arena of 
polities. And the book, when 
it comes, with its serial and 
its colonial and its foreign 
rights, will be wholly worth- 
less to all save Mr Lloyd George 
himself. He will get the six 
figures. We shall be fobbed 
off with an inchoate mass of 
ignorant statements, inaccurate 
arguments, and false criticisms. 


Lord Northcliffe, whose death 
the whole world has deplored, 
was the true child of his age. 
He represented the restlessness, 
the curiosity, the . mechanical 
skill of his time in a higher 


degree than any other of his 
contemporaries, From the very 
outset of his career he appre- 
ciated the value of machinery. 
The many triumphs which he 
achieved—in journalism, on the 
road, in the air—were all closely 
connected with steam and pet- 
rol. His early success in jour- 
nalism was due to the fact that 
he was the first to perceive the 
possibility of enormous circu- 
lations. The ambition of jour- 
nalists before his time had not 
kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the printing - press. 
He saw, in a flash of inspira- 
tion, that with a quickly multi- 
plying press there need be no 
limit to the number of pur- 
chasers. And the result of this 
insight was the ‘ Daily Mail.’ 
Having discovered the power 
of the printing-press, he took 
the second step towards a 
universal circulation. He 
studied the problem of dis- 
tribution as it had never been 
studied before. He cared not 
by what means his newspapers 
travelled, so long as_ they 
reached the uttermost parts of 
the United Kingdom or the 
world in the shortest possible 
time. When there was a diffi- 
culty in reaching the North 
and the Continent within a 
few hours, he_ established 
presses in Manchester and 
in Paris, and sent the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ across land and sea by 
the wires of the telephone. 
Were the railway service de- 
ficient, then the motor-car 
and the aeroplane must be 
ealled to its aid, and neither 
trouble nor expense seemed too 
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great, so long as the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ was found at -an early 
hour at every breakfast-table 
in the country. This mechan- 
ism of distribution may appear 
to some unimportant. It is, 
in truth, as all have discovered 
since Lord Northcliffe, the very 
beginning and end of journal- 
ism. After all, it is useless, as 
he once said himself, to produce 
the best journal that ever was 
seen and to keep it under your 
bed. 
Having mastered the craft of 
swift and multiple printing, 
having perfected his method of 
distribution, Lord Northcliffe 
was like a politician who had 
collared the machine, and had 
not made up his mind which 
policy the machine should be 
used to support. He did not 
hesitate long. He was one of 
those rare men who are born 
with an instinctive knowledge 
of what the public wants. He 
was, so to say, the man in the 
street raised to the very highest 
power. He read the psychology 
of the crowd like an open book. 
And he made very few mis- 
takes, because what the crowd 
wanted differed very little from 
what he wanted himself. Thus 
we begin to discern the cause 
of his vast success. He wished 
to sell as many of his news- 
papers as possible; all the 
secrets of swift efficient distri- 
bution were revealed to him ; 
and he knew better than any 
other living man the matters, 
grave and gay, which the people 
preferred to read about. How, 
then, could he have failed f 
From the first inception of 
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* Answers ’ his success was ag- 
sured, and ever after he talked, 
with perfect satisfaction and 
just a spice of kindly cynicism, 
about his “ yellow journals.” 
As time went on he grew 
more and more intent to be- 
come not merely a master of 
the revels but a leader of men. 
The instant success of the 
‘Daily Mail ’—a true romance 
of industry—gave him, for the 
first time, a sense of power, 
He was quick to see what he 
could do with the largest cir- 
culation in the country. To 
compel some thillions of persons 
to read daily what he caused 
to be written was a means of 
aggrandisement of which none 
other had ever dreamed. The 
wise humdrum journals, which 
before the coming of Lord 
Northcliffe had pursued their 
grave and easy ways, had 
rarely excited their timid 
readers, who wished least of 
all to be surprised at their 
breakfast-tables. The ‘ Daily 
Mail ’ found readers where they 
had not previously been found 
—readers who had an uwnex- 
pected influence upon public 
opinion. And, to the honour 
of Lord Northcliffe, it may be 
said that at the outset he used 
his power wisely and well. His 
judgment in domestic politics 
was often unsound. He had 
always a wise understanding of 
foreign affairs; he was unto 
the end a great patriot and a 
great Englishman. The strife 
of parties may have seemed to 
him less important than it was. 
He was instantly on the alert 
when the safety or honour of 
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d was questioned. At 
the time of the Boer War he 
more than any ‘other public 
man kept up the spirit and 
the interest of the people. How 
he foresaw the German menace, 
how he clamoured for many 

that we should put our- 
selves in a position to meet it, 
how, when the threat became 
a deed, he bent all his energies 
to the defeat of the foe, is mere 
matter of history. And the 
best measure of his services to 
Great Britain is the outburst 
of fury with which the news of 
his death has been received in 
Germany. 

In foreign affairs he showed 
himself always the: enemy of 
Germany, always the friend of 
France. For our neighbours 
across the Channel he professed 
an affection, which fell not a 
jot below his understanding. 
He was at home in Paris as in 
London, and his loudly ex- 
pressed sympathy was the re- 
sult not merely of sentiment 
but of knowledge. Nor did 
France ever stand in closer 
need of help than she did at 
the moment of Lord North- 
cliffe’s death. Unless in this 
matter his policy be carried 
on with urgency and spirit, 
France will suffer a loss which 
cannot easily be made up to 
her. And his enthusiasm for 
France was neither a whim nor 
an aceident. He loved her 
because he knew her, because 
she had been to him a second 
home. From the beginning of 
his career he was profoundly 
interested in foreign travel. 
He journeyed often and assidu- 
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ously, not lightly like a tourist, 
but with the gravity of one 
who desired to learn ‘as ‘he 
went. His liking for America 
and the Americans was no 
secret to them or to us, and 
if an Anglo-American Alliance 
is preserved, it will be largely 
due to Lord Northcliffe’s tact 
and energy. Yet, with all his 
keen purposes, he was a genuine 
traveller. He liked also to 
travel for travel’s sake, and 
he proved by a long persistent 
love of Spain that he could 
go abroad without keeping 
in mind the policies of the 
moment. 

The good that he did is, or 
should be, apparent to us all. 
No man ever made so vast a 
disturbance in the world with- 
out doing much harm. And 
the worst that he did with his 
papers, we think, is that he 
made popular a certain com- 
monness of speech and opinion. 
If you aim at a vast circulation 
you level down, and if you level 
down you cannot avoid vulgar- 
ity. The Northcliffe Press, as 
it came to be called, encouraged 
a triviality of interest and ex- 
pression which did not improve 
the public taste. The new 
army of readers, untrained to 
scan the news with intelligence, 
demanded (and got) the per- 
sonal paragraphs, the half sean- 
dals, the irrelevant follies which 
they wanted. Obviously it 
would be better that they 
should read nothing than that 
they should read these things ; 
and though time, having taught 
them the reading habit, may 
teach them presently the art 
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of discrimination, there is little 
reason, yet to be hopeful, 
Above all, there, can be no 
doubt. that Lord: Northcliffe, 
the man, was vastly superior to 
his press. Though in one aspect 
he was @ man, of . business, 
eager to distribute his wares 
as widely as.possible, though 
he seemed to embody all the 
qualities of modern life in his 
own self, he was a_ diligent 
student of books and a, devout 
lover of the past. The accident 
of early poverty had made him 
determined, as he said, to be 
rich. Yet when.once he had 
made his fortune, he cared less 
than any other millionaire for 
wealth as wealth, He was 
always open-handed and gene- 
rous. He liked the things which 
money could bring, and he 
delighted to share these good 
things with others. And among 


the good things he prized books 


and he prized knowledge. He 
read widely and deeply at hours 
when most men are asleep, and 
he kept securely in his head the 
contents of the books which he 
read. Some one has recorded 
his persistent habit of asking 
questions. Ever apprehensive, 
he did not like to lose a chance 
of learning something fresh, 
and in this business a friend’s 
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talk was as good to neni we 
book. , In the same spirit of - 
inquiry .he wandered abrog t 
He must always pick up in. 
formation as he went, and | 2 
delighted in the quickness, of 
his brain as a prize-fighter. in 
the strength of his arm, And, 
strangely, this champion of new 
discoveries and untried mg. 
chines had a genuine re 
for age and tradition. W. 
he was confronted with ang 
customs, he instantly saw th 
worth and meaning. A_ life, 
long prejudice against the older” 
Universities. was overcome, 
without argument or trouble, 
by two or three days spent:in 
i In brief, he wag 
not one but several men. Tl 
the spark of genius burned 
within him it would be rash 
to deny. It burned dimly, 
True, he accomplished such 
things as none other has ag 
complished. Some of them 
were not worth accomp 
ment, and others had a rest 
which he had not foreseen, 
Yet the good that he did outy 
does the harm, and the har 
would have been less if he had 
notacquired in youth such po 
as should not be en oe 
to the hands of the wisest 
oldest councillor among us. , 
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